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Looking for ultra rapid curing? Want to cut curing costs way, way down 
—yet produce smoked hams, bacon, and other pork products second to 
none for texture, tenderness, coloration, and lasting shelf life? 


Join cost-conscious meat packers coast-to-coast who are making amazing 
savings with PRESCO FLASH CURE. Test this phenomenal fast- 


curing compound—you'll find it incomparable! 
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PRESCO SEASONINGS 

PRESCO FLASH CURE 

PRESCO PICKLING SALT 

BOARS HEAD SUPER SEASONINGS 


PRESERVALI NE nome oF PRESCO propucts 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY Since 1877 
FLEMINGTON ee NEW JERSEY 
MME, CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: Montour, Ltd., Momtrcc | 2 | SMBRIRMRIMERESSRRln yn renee meee ai arraeern 


Among the many products for meat processing 
originated in our research laboratories are the famous 
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molded meat products. 

@ EASY TO CLEAN—sanitary, stainless steel, one piece 
cover reduces labor at least 50%. 

@ NO REPRESSING EVER NECESSARY because seven inch 

springs can pull one piece cover up to 2%” into mold. 


@ NON-TILTING COVER—rods through end brackets 
makes it impossible for cover to tilt. 





SPEED LOAF MOLDS 
Open End Stainless Steel 


Stuffed direct from Stuffer, Globe-Hoy Speed 
Molds are ideal for production items because of 
fewer air pockets. Thus a firmer product than 
with ordinary molds. Both ends open for easy 
removal, 








PRE-SLICING MOLD— 


16 Gauge Stainless | 
Steel Body | 


@ Exclusive 
Positive Locking 
Cover prevents leakage. 
The wedge lock cover fits on to 
a@ heavy tapered flange around the end 
of the mold to give a tight self-locking seal which reduces leakage 
to a minimum—yet easy to put on or remove. 

@ Extra Heavy gauge stainless steel. 16 gauge on body and 16 
— on covers gives greater durability and increased mold 
This new mold, despite its heavier construction, 
is still the easiest mold to handle. The 24” or 
27” length mold gives you only 2 end covers 
instead of 6 separate parts, to save time and 
labor in cleaning, handling and stuffing. Both 
ends open for quick removal of loaf. 
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Get these exclusive features to produce fine quality 
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IMPROVED ~.. 
HAM MOLD 


(Patented) 


LOAF MOLD 
(PATENTED) 






OPEN TOP LOAF PAN 


This new and fast method is superior, more uni- 
form, and operated with less effort. Any 
operator can easily adapt himself to it. 








PRE-SLICING MOLD SHOWN WITH 


STUFFING CARRIAGE 

The Globe-Hoy Pre-Slicing mold speeds produc- 
tion and cuts costs up to 66%4%. The 24” or 
27” length mold gives you only 2 end covers 
instead of 6 separate parts. 

Saves time and labor in cleaning, handling 
and stuffing. Both ends open for quick removal 
of loaf. 


oe | (PAT. PEND.) EXTRA HEAVY DUTY | 


AIR OPERATED MOLD UNLOADER 


The new Globe-Hoy Air Operated Mold Unloader 
eliminates wear and tear on loaf molds. Now 
there is no need to pound the ends to free loaves, 
Improves product appearance—no broken ends. 
Will pay for itself many times over. 


These and many other Globe-Hoy products were 
designed to speed up the production of Ham and 
Loaf Molds in your plant. All are available 
NOW! Send for new illustrated catalog showing 
sizes and prices today. 

Globe equipment is 


now available through 
“NATIONWIDE” leasing program 


4000 S. PRINCETON AVENUE e CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


Representatives for Europe and the Middle East: Seffelaar & Leoyen, 99 Waldeck Pyrmontkade, The Hague, Netherlands 


































































































finest for flavor and color appeal 
uni- { ‘CANNON | Bees a | 
Any be oat dened DICED Pimiento-Stuffed 
/RED SWEET PEPPERS SPANISH 
SWEET PICKLES net ble a 3 ozs. 
| mle OLIVES | 
S 5 cans eer ae ee can N %, & wi» Cano terse sy awe: | 
*eeneas Sehenst see eont ms < et sn by AKetee rene ert see ‘e008 
| 
: i 
yduc- Se - 
” of DICED GREEN DICED RED PIMIENTO-STUFFED { 
vers ee ve 
SWEET PICKLES SWEET PEPPERS WHOLE SPANISH OLIVES " 
dling he 
1oval Their deep green color is _ Rich red color, appetizing These firm, tasty olives 
eye-catching; their flavor flavor. Firm, crisp, in No. slice perfectly into full 
a is delicious. Ready to use. 10 cans. Exclusive new round segments, bright 
These pickles are especial- Cannon heavy pack gives green and red. Fine Man- 
ly prepared for meat pack- you 20% more peppers per zanilla olives imported 
der ers in firm, easily sliced case. No increased ship- from Spain’s famous olive- 
low ly,” cubes. Wonderful time- ping ‘weight, for can or growing region. Save time 
ves, savers, and they are pack- case. Save money. Buy by. because they are packed in 
nds. ed in handy No. 10 cans. the pound, not by the case. No. 10 cans, ready to use. 
4 - 
we Convenient! Your one supplier for all meat loaf ingredients | 
| an 
lable You can increase your sales, save time and effort plus 
wing freight and handling costs when you order these three lunch 
meat ingredients from one reliable source, famous for 





quality since 1881. Write for full information today. 


H. P. CANNON & SON, INC. 


Main Office and Factory: Bridgeville, Delaware : ee 
Plant No. 2: Dunn, North Carolina 





Marydel Division: Marydel, Delaware 
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The big PLUS 


It PAYS to 
use Oakite 













































Fat on the Fire — an editorial........... 27 
News of the Industry .................. 27 
WSMPA CONVENTION 
Summary and Guide................. 28 
President Forbes Reports to Group...... 31 
Motley on Better Business Climate ...... 33 
Real Bargaining With Labor Urged... ... 37 
Pluses and Minuses for Fats ........... 40 
Export Markets Need Better Hides ...... 42 
Drum Curing of Hides Described ........ aa 
Pork Can Leap the Hurdles ............ 46 
West Can Raise Own Meaty Hogs ...... 49 
Grade Standards Look Good .......... 52 
Mass Retailers Like Grading ........ 62, 64 
Whole batches of molds soaked Sausage Selling is Joint Venture........ 68 
is . ® Solid Gold Shopping Cart............. 71 
sparkling clean in 45 minutes Sausage Outlook Paeien Brighter ..... 76 
Federally-Approved State Inspection ...... 82 
Steady scrubbing by a crew of five was required to aa va pba ech vabes oo 8 79 
remove deposits from all the stainless steel meat loaf Market Summaries—begin on............ 83 
and ham molds at one plant. Even so, the molds came Classified Advertising .................. 92 
out badly stained. 
Under the guidance of the Oakite man, this costly 
reconditioning chore was immediately placed on a EDITORIAL STAFF 
money-saving mass production basis. Cycle consisted EDWARD R. SWEM, Vice President and Editor 
of cleaning, rinsing and brightening. Results: amaz- GREGORY PIETRASZEK, Technical Editor 


ing! The superintendent and two government in- STEPHANIE IMBROS, Assistant Editor 
spectors had never before seen molds so bright, so GUST HILL, Market Editor 

sparkling except when new. Best of all, the method ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 

produces really low cost end results. One man cleans 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
an entire batch of molds in just 45 minutes. Same Telephone: WHitehall 4-3380 


method is used to clean stainless sausage sticks. 


The big PLUS in Oakite 


In every pound of Oakite material you get important 


“pluses” that help to cut your cleaning costs. Inclu- New pe Ba agen gent end GARDINER L. WHEE 
ded: the prompt, personal help of the Oakite man, 527 Madison Avenue (22) Tel. ELdorado 5-6663 


offering a coordinated sanitation program that cuts Southeastern Representative: EDWARD M. BUCK 
waste of time and materials wherever you do clean- P.O. Box 171, St. Petersburg, Florida 

ing. He’ll be glad to show you time-saving equipment West Coast Representatives: McDONALD.-THOMPSON 
.-.-modern cleaning methods ...materials guaran- San Francisco: 625 Market St., (5) 

teed to perform. Ask him to demonstrate in your Los Angeles: 3727 W. 6th St., (5) 

plant. Or, write for illustrated Bulletin F-7894, a eee ge aa 
Oakite Products, Inc., 20A Rector Street, New York Houston: 3217 Montrose Blvd., (6) 

6, New York. Dallas: 5528 Dyer St., (6) 


pLiZEO INDUSTRIAL 
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OAKITE. 


CLEAN, 


5+ SERV 





in our 50th year 


Technical Service Representatives in Principal Cities of U. S$. and Canada 


in Oakite 
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the most vital aid for your pumping & curing pickle 


VITA-CURA 


Not just one phosphate, but a combination of 
scientifically blended phosphates 





you need only 1-2 ozs. per gallon of brine! 
BETTER YIELD, BETTER FLAVOR because more 


precious meat juices are retained during cooking and smoking. 


INSTANT SOLUBILITY Just add VITA-CURAID to regu- 


lar brine. It dissolves instantly, remains dissolved at cellar 
temperatures. 


BETTER APPEARANCE you get plumper, fuller, firmer 


Hams, Bacon, Picnics . . . fewer empty spaces where bone has 
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been removed. Drier cut and less fading. 


NO DANGER of off flavor or crystallizing out. 











VITAPHOS 


first phosphate meat and fat homogenizer made in U.S.A. 
VITAPHOS ADJUSTS AND PROTECTS the pH (acidity) of 

your meats to insure best color development. It gives you: 
FASTER CURING, SHORTER SMOKING TIME 

NO "SHORT MEATS" OR FAT SEPARATION 


INCREASED YIELD because meat juices and moisture are 
retained. 


INCREASED SHELF LIFE in prepackaged items. 























If you make: Frankfurters, wieners, bolognas, minced ham, bapa ham, 
all kinds of loaves, liversausage, canned meat products, etc. . . . you'll 
make them better with VITAPHOS! 


Send for sample or write Dept. P-125 for further information. 


K, ze a 
i f) FiRsTSpice — €o ad He Inc. * : 


NEW YORK 13, N.Y 19V y St. @ SAN FRANCISCO 7, CAL. ~—185 Arkansas St. e TORON 
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TAKING GUESSWORK OUT OF PACKAGING DECISIONS 


These top structural 


designers could be working on 


your packaging projects 


Whenever you say the word, some of the finest designers in the business 
will go to work on your packaging. This offer is part of a Fibreboard program designed 
to help you make the best possible packaging decisions. 


Today you can get help from experts in market analysis, structural design, graphic design, package 
testing, and equipment engineering just by calling Fibreboard. Qualified specialists in each 
of these fields will work with you, your package consultant, or advertising agency whenever you like§ 


This new, broader concept of packaging service can help you find new ways 

to package your products better, more efficiently, at lower cost. Use it. And once your packaging 
decision is made, let Fibreboard produce your folding cartons and shipping cases in the West’s 
largest, most modern facilities. 


Phone or write today for all the help you want! FIBREBOARD 


PAPER PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
San Francisco 





























SUCCESSFUL 


RENDERING 





BEST WISHES 


ror:a 


BAKER RENDERING COMPANY 


f, 4073 Bandini Blvd., Los Angeles 23, California 









CONVENTION 


ANgelus 8-7106 




























a corned beef that’s 


been famous for more 


NWUDAGD USIN TNS yee PANY LN 


See us at 
Booth C-333-35 
NRA Show 





now offered to wholesalers interested in creat- 
ing more customers and bigger profits! 


INQUIRIES INVITED 
JOHN P. HARDING MARKET CO. 


728 W. MADISON ST. CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Phone: STate 2-8050 
















(ou) See Model ¢ ‘“FAMCO” 
AUTOMATIC SAUSAGE LINKER 
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See Page H/Fa 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


Link Pepperoni, Polish Sausage as well as Pork Sausage & Wieners 
. . . Links sheep and hog casings from 16 mm to 40 mm... available 
with or without an automatic cut-off device . . . adjusts automatically 


to casing diameter. 


CAPACITY FEATURES 
3 inch Hinks & up in % inch in- Now available in extra long Sinks 
cremen Easy to install 
16,000 links hour 
UP 1400 Ibs. ‘of oeanege per hour § Simple to operate 
TO ( 2200 ths. of Pepperoni per hour = Saves 60% of your labor cost 


Write for details about a free trial in your sausage kitchen 


“EFANMCO”’ automatic 


SAUSAGE LINKER MACHINE 


Division of Allen Gauge & Tool Co. 


421 North Braddock Ave. e Pittsburgh 21, Penn., U.S.A. 
Phone: CHURCHILL 1-6410 
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, LIVESTOCK iy 
BINDER . CONSISTENT RESULTS! 


INCLUDES 
ALL THE 


VAPOR- 
Ml. B. APPROVED INGREDIENTS 


TREATED ¥& IT WORKS 











—. - IT SAVES MONEY 
NECESSARY q 


fe SA R 
MAXIMUM USAGE AND LOAF IMPROVE PG gE 


rowe. KADISON VOLUME 


LABORATORIES 





railable 


~— @ Maximum moisture retention 
a @ Increased yields CURE WITH 
@ /mproved palatability PACKERS POWDER” 
E M.1.B. APPROVED 


oa a 4 5 o ie ‘Manufacturing Chemists INGREDIENTS 
LABORATORIES, Inc. ou the Food Jndusty FOR ALL CURING 


703 W. ROOT e CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


yienen HEF'S whet KADISON LIVESTOCK BINDER will accomplish =) 
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. . . hew fully automatic 


SMOKE GENERATOR 


vy ATMOS 


. . » With density control 








Here is the first automatic generator that smokes 

for 10-12 hours without any attention. There is no 
gas necessary to ignite sawdust. ATMOS 

units contain a single electric strip heater that is 
removed when sawdust is ignited. Accommodates 

up to 24 cages of sausage or smoked meats, yet 
requires a space only 4 feet by 3 feet. Stainless steel 
sawdust hopper and built-in fly-ash and ember 

trap prevents fires. Provides continuous 

operation with no attention. Has only two moving 
parts—trouble free. Can be connected to 

existing masonry or aj, conditioned smokehouses. 


% 


4 
* 






# 


eeeeeee0000 ae e@0000e0e08000 
1215 W. Fullerton Ave. go 14, Illinois EAstgate 7-4240 


All inquiries should be addressed to appropriate representatives— 
® Canadian Inquiries to: 

McGruer, Fortier, Myers, Ltd., 1971 Tansley St. 

Montreal Canada (La 5-2584) 
@ European Inquiries to: 

Mittelhauser & Walter, Hamburg 4, W. G y 
® South, Central and Latin American Inquiries to: 

Griffith Laboratories $.A., Apartado #1832 Monterrey, N.L. Mexico 
®@ Western States Representative: 

$. Blondheim Co., 425 Third Street, San Francisco, Calif. (Sutter 1-1892) 
®@ Eastern States Representative: 

Atmos Sales, Inc., 16 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. (Main 4-2211) 
© Australian Representative: 

Gordon Bros. Pty. Ltd., 110-120 Union St. 

Brunswick N. 10, Victoria, Australia 
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MODEL No.3) _ 
CAPACITY—800 Ly 


Can be furnished 
or without th 
drain hole and 
less steel plug. 











: 


OVERALL 
DIMENSIONS 
6144” x 82” x 25” 
height 


Sanitary, STAINLESS STEEL TRUCKS 


FULLY APPROVED BY HEALTH AUTHORITIES 


In addition to Model No. 36 illustrated, there are other 
STANcase STAINLESS STEEL TRUCKS with capaci- 
ties of 2,000 lbs., 1,200 Ibs., 500 Ibs., and 225 lbs. All are 
ruggedly constructed for longlife service; inside surfaces 
are polished and seamless; corners are _ generously 
rounded; maintained sparklingly clean and sanitary with 
minimum labor. Specifications for component parts are 
of highest quality. 

1969 

\¥ 

WA 


WRITE FOR CATALOG ie 
\/ 


Page 
Manufactured by Hs Peugy, 
THE STANDARD CASING CO., Inc. ~/ T\ 


121 Spring St. New York 12 

















DEL MONTE 


salutes 


W.S.M.P.A. 


for another 


successful convention 
oa 


DEL MONTE MEAT COMPANY 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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This bacon was not 
protected with 
Pfizer Erythorbic Acid 
(Isoascorbic Acid) 


Does any of your bacon ever become dis- 
colored like this after a day in the retail- 
er’s showcase? Not so appetizing, is it? 
But color can break down in meat that’s 
still perfectly fresh. The trouble is the 
housewife, who judges freshness by 
color, doesn’t appreciate this. Time and 
factors, such as the fluorescent light in 
showcases, cause color change. Protect 
your bacon and other meat products 
against this sales handicap with Pfizer 
Erythorbic Acid. 








This bacon was 
protected with 
Pfizer Erythorbic Acid 


Every housewife wants to unwrap bacon 
that has the deep red, appetite-appealing 
color you see here. Erythorbic Acid in- 
sures this better cure color, makes fresh- 
looking color last much longer in the 
showcase, too. Improve your bacon sales 
the easy, low-cost way. Cure with Pfizer 
Erythorbic Acid. 


Turn page for directions on how to use 
Pfizer Sodium Erythorbate and Erythorbic 


Acid. Mail coupon for free sample. gmp ~ 2 




















@ You can extend the color-life and enhance the eye-appeal of 
isliced cured bacon simply by spraying with a water solution 
lof Erythorbic Acid or Sodium Erythorbate. 

Tests show that one gallon of a 10% Erythorbic Acid solu- 
ition applied as a spray will treat 10,000 pounds of bacon for 
jonly 2/100 of a cent per pound. The solution should be pre- 
lpared fresh daily and stored in glass, enamel, aluminum, 
plastic, or stainless steel containers. 
| Pictured above is one of the various commercial spray in- 
istallations available, which you can use for bacon and other 
cured meats. 

You can also effectively use Sodium Erythorbate during 
the curing of bacon, whether the stitch-pump, dry cure, or 


BUILD SALES! MAIL THIS ACTION COUPON TODAY! 


How to i insure that your bacon 
is the one that goes home. 


Protect the all-important eye-appeal of your meat products with Pfizer 
Erythorbic (Isoascorbic) Acid or Sodium Erythorbate (lsoascorbate). 


semidry-cure method is used in your production. 


In the stitch-pump method, you add Sodium Erythorbate at 
a level of 7% ounces per 100 gallons of pickle. This level 
produces better initial color when the bacon is sliced and 
assures longer showcase life to “shingle-packed” bacon. 

For the dry and semidry-cure methods, up to % ounce of 
Sodium Erythorbate should be added to the curing salts used 
per 100 pounds of meat. Complete distribution of the Sodium 
Erythorbate throughout the curing salts mixture is necessary 
or uneven cure-color may result. 

Mail the coupon below for more details on how Pfizer Ery- 
thorbic Acid and Sodium Erythorbate can improve the sales- 
appeal of your meat products in the retailer’s showcase. 


Quality ingredients for 
the food industry 





| want to see what [_] Pfizer Ery- } NAME 






for over a century 






























thorbic Acid or (_] Sodium Erythor- 

bate can do for my products. Please POSITION 

send me a work sample and include COMPANY. 

‘your Technical Bulletin 94—Pfizer 

Products for the Meat Industry. STREET. 
CITY. 





Science for the 











CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. Chemical Sales Division 630 Flushing Avenue, Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 
Branch Offices: Clifton, N.J.; Chicago IIl.; San Francisco, Calif.; Vernon, Calif.; Atlanta, Ga.; Dallas, Texas 


World's 
Well-Being 































HOW DO YOU PROCESS BUC 34 








Which diagram below fits your sausagemaking 
operation today. ... The conventional method 
',.. utilizing four machines. ... or the SEEL- 
BACH VACU-CUTMIX WAY.... utilizing one 
machine. Guaranteed weight yield and con- 
trolled uniform density can be yours using the 
SEELBACH VACU-CUTMIX PROCESS. 





CONVENTIONAL METHOD? 


ee 68 ese ®@ 
ho? Wt wee TTA 


OR 
SEELBACH VACU-CUTMIX WAY 























@ ¢ 
SEE US 
er + | ¥ AT NIMPA 
Booths 7&8 

e). ee 

The VACU-CUTMIX WAY pictured above.... 

will eliminate three handlings and three ma- ' 
te at chines. . . . yet produce up to 3% better yield. 
level Close tolerances and expert workmanship have ty 
and been engineered into the Vacu-Cutmix to let it 1} 
oil chop even rough meat formulations. ... with 2 
ee d the resulting top-quality emulsion. ... that will ( 
lium please you and your customers....This proc- 1 
sary ess can put your sausagemaking operation on a 7 

more profitable basis. ... Won’t you let us show 
Ery- you how the SEELBACH VACU-CUTMIX 
ales- WAY can work for you. .. . write or phone. 
Ce. ‘ 
= When you think of Sausage, think of 
 |K. Cc. SEELBACH & CO., INC. 

Exclusive representatives of Kramer-Grebe & Famo in the U. S. and Canada 

j 









e Y 
260 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. a 


a curter 
KNIFE PHONE WALKER 5-0980 





CUTMIX 


FAMOUS FOR THE VACU-CUTMIX ... CUTMIX...FAMO DICER... PROCESSES 
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luncheon meat sales} 


increase 200% 
with new 


Flex-Vac 6-12 





vacuum packaging! 


New FLEX-VAC 6-12 vacuum packaging 
automatically assures greater protection — 
greater saleability—of luncheon meats...at 
no extra cost! In fact, many packers claim 
they are achieving greater economies in their 
packaging operation than ever before. Some 
report sales up 200 per cent in one year since 
switching to this new machine! 


Fewer returns 


You gain other unique advantages. Reduced 
labor costs. Savings on materials— because of 
the elimination of the unsightly ears that 
waste film. And luncheon meats vacuum 
packed with the new 6-12 stay fresh 10 to 15 
days longer than with any other type of flex- 
ible packaging! This extra shelf life means 
fewer returns—less retailer handling and 
in-store supervision—less expense for you. 


Housewives, too, prefer FLEX-VAC’S safe, 
sanitary protection—improved meat appear- 
ance. Flavor is completely sealed in. And 
the nationally advertised FLEX-VAC sym- 
bol on your package tells her she’s getting 
a top quality guaranteed-fresh product 
every time. 


Extra protection adds new markets 


The added protection you get with FLEX- 
VAC 6-12 vacuum packaging enables you to 
ship far outside your normal marketing 
areas—to open up many new and profitable 
selling sources. 


A new illustrated booklet,“A Good Steer”, 
documents the outstanding sales and savings 
advantages of vacuum packaging with the 
FLEX-VAC 6-12. Write to the address below 
nearest you for a free copy. 


















STANDARD PACKAGING CORPORATION 


aio 





FLEXIGLE 
MODERN 


PACKAGING 
PACKAGES 


DIVISION, 
DIVISION, 


CL Et ON Res. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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Cave 75% Installation Time - 


GET BUILT-IN ALIGNMENT 


with LEFIELL All Steel 
SWITCHES 


io 


hl 


stub ends connect at 3 points to track © y 


easily bolted to 3 hangers @ 

movable sections permanently aligned @ 
heavy steel yoke forms rigid unit © 
complete track curve built in © 


hanger lips support track and switch © 
THREE STYLES AVAILABLE 


GEAR OPERATED*— 
trouble-free and rugged 
Switch is always fully 
closed or fully opened. 
Safety stop moves into 
place on one track as the 
other is opened preventing 
dropped loads. Lifetime 
trouble-free use. 
























AUTOMATIC*—no open 
ends, no dropped loads 
Weight and forward 
motion of approaching 
load along either rail 
actuates switch, closing 
one rail, opening other. 
Smooth safe action 
assured. No maintenance. 






AUTO. FOR DROP FINGER 
CONVEYOR SYSTEM*— 
no more hand switching 


Switch mechanism above 
conveyor chain. All 
switching time saved. No 
delay in feeding conveyor. 
No jamming. Smooth 
trouble-free action. 
“all switches available for 2”x2'2” or %6"x2'2” track 
gear operated and standard automatic switches available in IR, 
IL, 2R, 2L, 3R, 3L, 3 way R, 3 way L types. 
automatic cut-through and automatic 3-throw switches available. 
automatic conveyor switch available in 1R, IL, 2R, 2L types, and 
for hangers with 13” drop. Can be made for longer drop. 
Le Fiell heavy duty steel switches also available for ’2”x3” and 
1-15/16” round bleeding rails. 


Ane me AavemanUn momen men acu a. 


without question 


i The Industy 


® No curves to bend, no fitting required, no holes t’ 
line up, no corner blocks needed, nothing can brea 
or get out of line. 


eS ST 





@ Exclusive heavy steel yoke holds point in rigid align 
ment vertically and horizontally. 


© All LeFiell switches have identical dimensions an| 
connecting holes. All connections are made on trac | 


center lines. 


@ Installation of new track system with LeFiell switche | 


is simple. Three 2-hole or 3-hole track hangers ar 
used to bolt switch into permanent alignment wit 
track system. Save 75% of time installing as onl 
simple cutting of track is necessary. Costs less ir 
stalled than so called ‘“‘less expensive’’ switches. 


YOU SHOULD INSTALL LEFIELL SWITCHES 
AND SAVE MONEY, SAVE TIME, 
GET YEARS OF UNINTERRUPTED SERVICE 


ALSO manufacturers of TRACK HANGERS, INCLINE CON 


VEYORS, KNOCKING PEN DOORS, HOISTS, ELEVATING 
PLATFORMS, SMOKEHOUSE DOORS, CAGES, _ TREE! 
TRUCKS, and other time and money saving equipmen 


WRITE FOR CATALOG to Dept. G. 


































LEFIELL 











COMPANY 








1485P Fairfax Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 





' 








ZITE. 


STANDARD All-Hair 
PIPE COVERING INSULATION 








lasts a lifetime! 


Easy to install on curves, straight pipes or valves, 
Ozite pipe covering insulation stops wasteful 
heat absorption efficiently and permanently. 
Genuine Ozite insulation helps maintain uniform 
temperature and increase the refrigerating ca- 
pacity of your equipment. 







NO SHAPE IS \ \ TOO COMPLEX 






A PRODUCT OF 


AMERICAN HAIR & FELT COMPANY 


MERCHANDISE MART ¢ CHICAGO 5&4, ILLINOIS 
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cutting action...no 
hammermill action with 


Ms MM meat converters 





Shown here is an M & M meat converting installation in a 
rendering plant. Converter is arranged for feeding from 
the first floor by means of a conveyor. Material can 
also be fed from floor above by gravity through a 
chute. Ground material is delivered to cookers by con- 
veyor. Machine is designed so material cannot collect 
inside and throw equipment out of balance. Provides fine, 
uniform cutting of meat, shop fats and bones. Wide 
range of sizes and types. Write for further information. 


MITTS & MERRILL a 


1001 SO. WATER ST. * SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 











—— 


VEAL 


@ CARCASSES 
@ BONELESS CUTS 
@ OFFAL 


_ BROKER INQUIRIES INVITED 
MARGIE BRAND BNLS. VL. LEGS 


JOHN POLLAK PACKING C0. 


NORTH AURORA © ILLINOIS 


U. S. Establishment 788 


(AURORA) 2-4515 
PHONES 
(CHICAGO) MOnroe 6-8115-6-7 
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Accuracy Is No Accident . . . Test after test throughout the 
country proves—you get the exact lean content you require 
with Lord Jeff Content Controlled Meat, ground or boneless. 


Lean Content Control gives you accurate Protein, Calorie 
and Moisture Content . . . insures bacteria count, freshness 
and availability . . . results in production savings for you. 


Our exclusive Content Control Process . . . combined with the 
unique advantages of our 60 below ~/ Of / Rozen method 


makes our record for accuracy and our guarantee possible. 


Guarantee: Test Lord Jeff Meat at any independent food 
laboratory. If lean content is not as specified by you, we will 
pay the laboratory fee and refund cost of meat returned. 


Don’t Take Our Word For It! Return the coupon and we will 
send, absolutely free, any percentage . . . 95% — 90% — 
85% — etc. lean content meat you request. 


, , secs mh ioe 


seaiamaraoee 





Jeff 
‘MEAT IS “CONTENT CONTROLLED” 


\ Lord Jeff 


\. 
oe 


ie 


p 
i 


Guarantees 
You Exact 
Lean Content! 





























please send me free samples of Lord Jeff 
% lean content meat. 32 

name 

title 

company 

address 

city zone___ state 


SOMERVILLE DRESSED MEAT COMPANY 


PHONE GArrison 7-0037 
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BEEF e LAMB e VEAL e PORK e SAUSAGE 
LUNCHEON MEATS ¢ PROVISIONS ¢ LARD 


LUER PACKING COMPANY 


3026 EAST VERNON AVE. «+ LOS ANGELES 58, CALIFORNIA + PHONE LUDLOW 7-7161 








- BEEF - VEAL - PORK - LAMB { 


ALL BEEF FRANKFURTERS 
- Complete line of SAUSAGE AND SMOKED MEAT 
- WEST. VIRGINIA SMOKED HAM 


* CANNED HAMS and PICNICS 


let us work with you... 


HYGRADE FOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE: 2811 Michigan Ave., Detroit 16 


j. ke la 





FLAVOR BOOSTERS 


PURE GELATINES 


GREEN AND RED 
DICED PEPPERS 


GARLIC AND 
ONION PRODUCTS 


O 


DEHYDRATED 
TIN AND PAPER PANS VEGETABLES 


O 
er 5 ine 


Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


SODIUM 
ASCORBIC AND ASCORBATES 





6-616 West York 


dar 9-6282 
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| PACKAGING FILMS 


She would 


still choose the 





je) coke hbKermmbe! 


Saran Wrap! 


One touch tells why! Naturally—because the “nice feel” of Saran Wrap* Seradl Whepscltgine le” 


picks up sales at a touch! This satiny-soft, plastic film packs more sparkling pier a use 
eye appeal into products. And transparent Saran Wrap sells on sight! It helps their homes! 

Keep intact the flavor, color, weight you pack because it is moistureproof. 

Saran Wrap gives complete protection! It means fresher foods to millions 

of homemakers. Let Dow packaging service help put “sell” into your product, 

long range savings, too! Write THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, 

Mich., Plastics Sales Department 2265CV4-4. Raia SQ ies Seven ten 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY «+ MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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HIGHLY PROFITABLE 
SKINNING OPERATIONS 


With Skilled 
or Unskilled 
Operators 


© Greater efficiency on 
kill floor 


@ Cleaner, smoother hides 





© More fat on the carcass New improvements on the 


@ Le t Jarvis Dehider now give it even 
Ss operator " ae longer life and lower main- 
fatigue omy tenance costs! The Jarvis De- 
TT hider is a precision power tool 
—rugged ...safe... easy to 
operate. Oscillating blades re- 
move hides without scoring to 
give you unblemished hides 
which command top quality 
prices. All fat is left on the 
carcass, resulting in more meat, 
less unprofitable scrap. 


Investigate the savings offered by 
the Jarvis Dehider. Available in 
either Electric or Pneumatic Models. 





Write today for list of distribu- 
tors and catalog giving full” 
CORPORATION information and prices. Ve 
GUILFORD, CONNECTICUT 











cannot work wonders, 
but it can make you 
wonder why a little 
does so much... 


ask for samples 


VE G EX Company 175 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


For over 

65 years now, 

The National 
Provisioner 

has been the 
undisputed 

leader among 
magazines published 
for the meat packing 
and allied industries. 


First—in everything that 
help to make a 
good magazine 
great... 


First— in editorial content 
- - editorial service 
- - in number of 
pages - - in adver- 
tising ... 


First——to report industry 
news - - to inter- 
pret accurately 
the news and busi- 
ness trends... 


First— to report the mar- 
kets and prices .. 


First— in service to pack- 
er, processor and 
advertiser alike. 


THE 
NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER 


“FIRST IN THE FIELD" 

















—— 
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VOLUME_-wit more money to spend, today’s mothers—and kids—go for 
family size packages of everything good. That’s why it will pay you to pack- 


age two full pounds of skinless franks in tight, tough, durable VISTEN film. 


VISKING COMPANY 


DIVISION OF CORPORATION i 
Please turn page.. 


Chicago 38, Illinois 











ee es 








VOLUM 


Two pound wiener packages wrapped in VISTEN 





film fit right in with today’s big merchandising 
trend to family size, multiple packs. Make sure 
your brand shares in this increased volume— 
and get these bonus boosts at point of sale 
with VISTEN film: (1) the tightest, neatest wrap 
a two pound pack ever had. (2) the sharpest 
printing in any combination of colors. And 
when you uSe VISKING'S “PRECISION” NoJax 


casings, you have the perfect package. 


VISKING COMPANY 


DIVISION OF CORPORATION 


6733 West Sixty Fifth Street, Chicago 38, Illinois 
In Canada: VISKING COMPANY DIVISION OF UNION 

CARBIDE CANADA LIMITED, Lindsay, Ontario. 
VISKING, VISTEN, NOJAX and UNION CARBIDE are 
registered trademarks of Union Carbide Corporation. 





























FIRST...LAST 
and ALL WAYS! 











Nothing Serves 
Likes Stainless 





. ot. John | 
Serves You Best! 








Only stainless steel can take the tough, corrosive abuse of 
packing plant service... and come back year after year for 
extra punishment. Other materials just don’t stand up. To buy 
cheap—and—buy often, costs more than you can afford. 


You don’t have inspection or contamination problems with 
stainless. 


Solid stainless eliminates the odors, chipping and flaking of 


ing—-Radil 11 1% elded inside and out. Inside plastics and other substitute materials. 


welds ground smooth and polished, Outside 






St. John gives you equipment engineered the modern way— 





welds wire brushed to a gloss and clean appear- to CLEAN-LINE your processing methods and increase your 
production. 


ance, Top ed e cortiers double reinforced. 








gg rerrrrs® ~P>>>25 
Ca Famous 











¥ % 
g for % 
%, Stainless’ eS ST. JOHN & €90. 
we 
“Pee, a 
Maan aarn ccneeest 5800 S. DAMEN AVE., CHICAGO 36, ILL. 
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Use a “TILT-TOP” TRUCK 
with your TY LINKER 


COMPLETE HANDLING OF PRODUCT FROM 
STUFFER TABLE TO SMOKE STICK 




















@ INCREASES TIME AND LABOR SAVINGS 
@ COKRECT HEIGHT FOR EFFICIENT FEEDING 
@ IDEAL FOR MULTIPLE MACHINE OPERATION 


@ GETTER ACCESSIBILITY TO ALL PARTS FOR 
EASY CLEANING AND LUBRICATION STAINLESS STI 


@ EASY ONE-HAND MOTION FOR MACHINE TILTING CONSTRUCTI 
@ CONVENIENT, ADJUSTABLE EXTENSION PAN hemes. E’ 
@ TY LINKER SECURELY BOLTED AND CRADLED @ SELF-LOCKING DEVICE FOR SMOOTH TILTING 

@ BOTTOM SHELF FOR TOOLS AND PARTS @ EQUIPPED WITH LARGE SWIVELED CASTERS 

@ PERFECT FOR PERMANENT LOCATION @ SIZE—68" LONG—33” HIGH—24” WIDE 


LINKER MACHINES, IN 


39 DIVISION STREET NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 
OVER 3000 TY LINKERS IN DAILY OPERATION 


ee buter and S Organization for Europe, Great Britain and North Africa 
FELAAR & OOYEN, 90 Waldeck Pyrmontkade, The Hague, Holland. Telephone soeees. 
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Buying the Best 


at the Right Prij 





sventeen Radio-Equippet 
Experts Select.... 








THE CHOICEST PRODUCT FROM THE LAND OF PLENTY 


PHONE 2-3661 AND ASK FOR: 
JAMES NEEDHAM = (Carcass and Offal Sales) DON DENNIS 
FLOYD KAYL (Beef Cuts & Boneless Sales) FRED HARTMAN 


LLOYD NEEDHAM, Gen. Manager JERRY KOZNEY, Asst. Manager 


roux City Dressen Beer, inc. 





ee 


NEVERFAIL 


NEVERFAIL . . . the spiced cure... 
5 Ae a : in special formulations for 
dry cure and pumped bacon. 
BACON CURES a 


H. J. MAYER & SONS CO., INC." 


6813 South Ashland Avenue—Chicago 36, Illinois ; 
Plant: 6819 South Ashland Avenue sen pit 


In Canada: H. J. Mayer & Sons Co. (Canada) Limited, Windsor, Ontario e 
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Fat on the Fire 


Members of the meat packing industry 
(and dairymen, too) will find little comfort 
in a new book, “Eat Well and Stay Well,” 
just published by Doubleday. Written by 
physiologist Dr. Ancel Keys and biochemist 
Margaret Keys, the book not only reiterates 
some of the earlier warnings of other scien- 
tists against the modern American diet as 
being too high in fat, but also will arouse 
further doubts about the nutritional safety of 
animal and other saturated fats. 

We know that careful studies are being 
made to evaluate the role of fat in the diet, 
and what its relation may be (if any) to 
some of our human ills, but we often wonder 
whether the research findings — favorable or 
unfavorable — will not come into a court 
which has already prejudged the issue against 
meat fat on the basis of well-publicized but 
ill-proved evidence advanced in recent years. 

One of the difficult tasks which may face 
meat packers and other food processors, in 
case the gossip against meat fat is hardened 
into prejudice, is that of trying to translate 
to farmers how their products and their basic 
operations should be changed to conform to 
the new attitudes in nutrition. 

A Key suggestion is that hogs should be 
fed peanut or soybean meal, but not fattened 
beyond 180 lIbs., in order to produce flavorful 
_ meat with relatively unsaturated fat. 
| — Having seen such meat on the hoof, on 
| the cutting floor and weeping limply in the 
retail case, we can’t believe that any proc- 
essor, retailer or consumer would accept it 
happily — no matter what its purported vir- 
tues —in place of well-finished, meaty pork 
from a corn-fed hog. 


News and Views 





Below-Cost Selling of beef to Squeeze out western competi- 


tors in violation of the Packers and Stockyards Act is charged 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture in a complaint issued 
against Swift & Company this week. The complaint said that 
Swift through its subsidiary Gem State Packing Co., Boise, 
Ida., engaged in “unfair, unjustly discriminatory, or deceptive 
practices or devices in commerce at various times during 1956.” 
Gem State supplied substantial quantities of beef to various 
Swift sales units in Oregon, Washington, Nevada and California 
at prices considerably less than cost, the USDA charged. The 
sales unit at Klamath Falls, Ore., allegedly sold the beef to 
retail stores at prices from $1 to $3.32 per cwt. below Gem 
State’s kill cost. The practice was followed for several months, 
the USDA said, for the purpose of increasing business at the 
expense of competitors. A hearing on the charges has been set 
for May 25 at Boise. 

Swift, in response to the charges, said it is certain there is 
no basis for the complaint. “Our sales of beef are on the basis 
of the going market,” a company statement said. “At no time 
have we ever reduced prices to eliminate competition. There i: 
very keen competition among meat packers in this area, and 
we frequently find our competitors selling under our offering 
prices. We are not in business to sell beef at a loss but, because 
of intense competition, must constantly follow the market on 
all transactions.” 


An Industrywide Plan for merit buying of hogs is called 


for by the House agriculture appropriations subcommittee in 
a special report to the House committee on appropriations. 
The subcommittee is headed by Rep. Jamie L. Whitten (D- 
Mass.). “For a number of years, members of this subcommittee 
have been disturbed at the pork marketing system which has 
led to placing emphasis and premiums on fat hogs,” the report 
says in part. “An industrywide plan must be established 
whereby marketing agencies and meat packers will pay an 
adequate price for top-grade hogs and will severely penalize 
those animals which provide a minimum of meat and continue 
to contribute to the surplus of lard. This opinion was confirmed 
by various people contacted, representing producers, packers 
and retailers.” 


"The Military, a Customer Awaiting a Salesman,” is the prom- 


ising title of one of the presentations to be made at the 18th 
annual meeting of the National Independent Meat Packers As- 
sociation, set for Thursday through Sunday, April 16-19, at the 
Palmer House, Chicago. Speaking on that subject as part of 
the Saturday morning program will be Paul C. Doss, chief of 
the meat, meat products and waterfoods section, and Lt, Col. 
Robert J. Beauchamp, chief of the purchasing division, both 
of the Military Subsistence Supply Agency, Chicago. The con- 
vention will be devoted to “Strengthening the Voice of the 
Independent Meat Packer.” The complete program will appear 
in THE NATIONAL Provisioner of April 11. 


The Wisconsin Senate has passed and sent to the Assembly 


a humane slaughtering bill that would require that animals be 
rendered insensible by stunning or carbon dioxide anesthetiza- 
tion before being shackled, hoisted, thrown or cut. The meas- 
ure, endorsed by Wisconsin packers at a Senate hearing, would 
provide a fine of up to $100 for violators. 


Federal Grading in relation to the merchandising of lamb 


will be discussed at a meeting of the lamb industry on Friday, 
April 17, in Washington, D.C. The meeting will begin at 9:30 
a.m. in Room 218-A of the Department of Agriculture admin- 
istration building. 
























Aw» to its members in placing their business on a 
firmer footing in dealing with mass buyers, the sale of 
hides, procurement of hogs and other problems will be the 
objective of the Western States Meat Packers Association 
during 1959-60, it was decided at the 13th annual meeting 
of the group, held at the Statler-Hilton Hotel in Los 
Angeles, March 16 to 19. 

The WSMPA board of directors reiterated its policy 
that the U. S. Department of Agriculture should continue 
to maintain the federal meat grading service on a voluntary 
basis, and asked Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
to have the AMS livestock division call two conferences to 
consider revisions in present standards for grading beef 
and lamb. 

Association activities in 1959-60 will be directed by a 
new chairman of the board, Glenn Taylor, president of 
Modesto Meat Co., Modesto, Cal., and E. Floyd Forbes, 
who was re-elected president and general manager. Seth 
N. Chauvet, Peyton Packing Co., El Paso, was chosen as 
a new vice president, while Albert T. Luer, Luer Packing 
Co., Los Angeles; Douglas Allan, James Allan & Sons, San 
Francisco; David Davies, Wells & Davies Packing Co., 
Payette, Ida., and L. Blaine Liljenquist were re-elected 
vice presidents. Four new directors were elected to the 
board. Named to three-year board terms ending in 1962 
were A. L. Burratto of Meats, Inc., Clarkson, Wash.; Paul 
Blackman, Acme Meat Co., Los Angeles, and Abraham 
Fallick, Auburn Packing Co., Auburn, Wash. Dave Minch 
of Minch’s Wholesale Meats, Red Bluff, Cal., was elected 
to an unexpired one-year term. 

Eugene Ranconi, Walti-Schilling & Co., Santa Cruz, 
Cal., was re-elected secretary, and Anton Rieder, Coast 
Packing Co., Los Angeles, was renamed treasurer. Nine 
directors whose terms expired in 1959 were re-elected to 
the board. They are: Frank De Benedetti, Idaho Meat 
Packers, Inc., Caldwell, Ida.; Otto Florence, jr., Inde- 
pendent Meat Co., Inc., Twin Falls, Ida.; Louis J. Isola, 
People’s Packing Co., Yerington, Nev.; Harold Kummer, 
Kummer Meat Co., Hillsboro, Ore.; Eugene Malo, Del 
Monte Meat Co., Inc., Portland, Ore.; Paul McFarland, 
Archie McFarland & Son, Salt Lake City; Ranconi, Taylor 
and Chauvet. 

The 1960 convention of WSMPA will be held in San 
Francisco, February 17 to 20. 

SELECTED HIDES: Following the hide, tallow and 
grease session, at which Dr. C. Donald Van Houweling, 
assistant administrator of the Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice, spoke on the future for fats (see page 41); Paul 
Legallet, jr., described the drum curing of hides (page 





28 





Hogs and Better Hide 


GLENN TAYLOR of Modesto Meat Co., Modesto, Cal., new 
chairman of the board of the Western States Meat Packers 
Association, is congratulated by the retiring chairman Leland 
Jacobsmuhlen (right) of Arrow Meat Co., Cornelius, Oregon. 


45), and Leland Jacobsmuhlen reiterated the sad fiading; 
of the American hide survey in Japan (page 43), a reso- 
lution was adopted that the Association recommend that 
from now on its members sell their hides on a selected 
instead of a flat basis. 

Some type of integration in hog production was held out 
as the hope of the West in breaking the domination of 
the Midwest and offsetting unfavorable developments in 
freight rates, by several of the participants in the pork 
and provisions session on March 18. The association will 
appoint a liaison committee of packers to work with pro- 
ducers and others interested in promoting an integrated 
program for production of hogs in the western states. 
During this session, Carl F. Neumann, secretary-general 
manager of the National Live Stock and Meat Board, de- 
scribed some of the hurdles that pork faces today, and 
some of the advantages that the meat possesses (page 47). 
Prof. J. T. Bell of Fresno State College pointed out that 
circumstances appear favorable for expansion of hog pro- 
duction in the West (page 50). Albert T. Luer, Luer 
Packing Co., commented that since producers have failed 
in their obligation to furnish a ries supply of raw ma- 
terials, integration is the industry’s hope. “We're going to 
raise our own hogs here and have them when we want 
them,” commented Luer, and added, “The Corn Belt is 
said to be worried about integration in the South; we will 
make them worry about it in the West.” 

ASSOCIATION HEALTHY: Packers were urged “to 
use freedom or lose it,” and “to create the right climate 
for success in their businesses,” by Arthur H. Motley, 
president -of Parade Publications, at the opening session 
(page 33) of the convention. President Forbes (see page 
31) and other officers reported on the state of the industry 
and the association. Secretary Ranconi and_ treasurer 
Rieder reported not only that WSMPA revenue exceeded 
outlay during a year of heavy legislative and other ex- 
penditures, but that membership at the end of 1958 totaled 
517 compared with 479 at the close of 1957. 

The association’s accounting manual, of which an addi- 
tional chapter will be completed in 1959, was analyzed 
by Ellis T. McClure of Food Management, Inc., at the 
accounting session. The WSMPA board of directors has 
decided to sell the accounting manual to non-members at 
$50 a copy. 

SLAUGHTER METHODS designated as humane by 
the Secretary of Agriculture under the Humane Slaughter 
Act were reviewed and the application of the law t0 
slaughterers was discussed at the joint beef and livestock 
conservation session by Dr. C. Donald Van Houweling, 
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THORES JOHNSON of Made-Rite Sausage Co., Sacramento, Cal., presides 
as chairman of the closed meeting of the WSMPA sausage committee on the 
morning of March 1I9 prior to the general sausage session that afternoon. 


assistant administrator of the Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice, U. S. Department of Agriculture. Dr. Van Houweling 
is chairman of the advisory committee that recommended 
the methods designated by the Secretary on February 26. 

Detailed regulations were published in the Federal 
Register of March 3 and summarized in the NP of March 
21. The designated methods for rendering animals in- 
sensible before slaughter are: carbon dioxide anestheti- 
zation for sheep and swine; captive bolt stunning or gun- 
shot for all species, and electrical stunning for swine, 
sheep, calves and cattle. . 

Dr. Van Houweling noted that the advisory committee 
kept humaneness as its first consideration in making the 
recommendations but recognized the need for practicality 
for both large and small operators. The committee also 
recognized the probability of adding other methods later 
as they might be found to be humane, he explained. Other 
gases, particularly nitrogen, still are being studied for 
possible inclusion in the chemical category, now limited 
to carbon dioxide, he said. 

The law directs the Secretary to foster research, investi- 
gation and experimentation to develop and determine 
methods of slaughter and handling that are both humane 
and practicable, and the USDA will continue to do this as 


SEALS OF APPROVAL of the Amer- 
ican Humane Association were pre- 
sented by AHA president Charles 
W. Friedrichs (right) to 11 western 
meat packing companies. Seven of 
these were accepted on behalf of 
their firms by (left to right) 
George Wright, Wright Packing 
Co., National City, Cal.; Tom Mur- 
tay, Montana Packing Co., Great 
Falls, Mont.; Abraham Fallick, Au- 
burn Packing Co., Inc., Auburn, 
Wash.; A. L. Burratto, Meats, Inc., 
situated in Clarkston, Wash.; 
Leland Jacobsmuhlen, Arrow Meat 
Co., Cornelius, Ore., and (kneel- 
ing) John Berchem, Berchem Meat 
Co., Irvington, Cal., and A. L. Gun- 
ther, Solano Meat Co., Vallejo, Cal. 
Other companies honored were 
Bryan Meat Co., Inc., Paso Robles, 
Cal.; Chico Meat Co., Inc., Chico, 
Cal; City Packing Co., Seattle, 
and T. P. Packing Co., which is 
located at Thomas Falls, Oregon. 
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far as funds allotted for the purpose permit, Dr. Van 
Houweling added. 

Only about 15 months remain before the June 30, 1960, 
deadline for the slaughtering industry to convert its oper- 
ations to comply with the approved methods, Dr. Van 
Houweling pointed out. After that date, he said, it will be 
the responsibility of each supplier to certify that the meat 
products from animals slaughtered by it meet the require- 
ments of the act. 

“The Department has no responsibility for enforce- 
ment,” Dr. Van Houweling explained. “It feels that the 
integrity of the industry affords its own enforcement. The 
government, and that includes branches of the military as 
well as civilian agencies, is prohibited from contracting for 
or buying livestock products from any slaughterer or proc- 
essor who does not comply with the provisions for humane 
slaughter. This applies to any of its plants or affiliated 
plants as well. The only exception to the prohibition is in 
the case of a national emergency, which would be deter- 
mined either by the President or the Congress. 

“Section 4 of the law requires that the Department 
provide a suitable means for identification of carcasses of 
animals that have been slaughtered in compliance with this 
act. The Department’s plan for satisfying this requirement 




















is to publish in the Federal Register the names and estab- 
lishment numbers of slaughterers using approved methods.” 

Dr. Van Houweling said that the advisory committee, 
by law, is expected to meet at least once a year. A number 
of improvements in slaughter methods have been advo- 
cated by various persons and organizations, he noted, and 
these need to be evaluated from the standpoint of humane- 
ness and practicality. 

“There is no easy guide as to what is humane for ani- 
mals,” he explained. “It is difficult to analyze and compare 
the degrees of pain experienced by various animals.” How- 
ever, the committee has been fully aware of the needs of 
the industry and will continue in future deliberations to 
give those needs full consideration. 

HUMANE AWARDS: In making seal of approval 
awards to 11 western packing companies (see picture on 
page 29), Charles W. Friedrichs, president of the American 
Humane Association, pointed out that close to 40 per cent 
of the packers who have been given AHA seals for humane 
handling and slaughter methods come from the western 
states. He said that in addition to the 11 companies re- 
ceiving AHA seals at the WSMPA convention, renewal 
certificates had been granted to Archie McFarland & Son, 
Cascade Meats, Inc., Great Falls Meat Co. and Montana 
Meat Co., Inc. 

Friedrichs noted that four years ago when the first 
humane slaughter bill was introduced in Congress, only 
2,000,000 animals were being dispatched pi year by 
methods approved by the AHA, but the annual total has 
now risen to 17,000,000 head. 

GRADING: Close reconciliation of what consumers be- 
lieve they want in beef with actual quality, is pretty hard 
to work into a practical grading system, according to 
representatives of the USDA, chain stores and cattle pro- 
ducers. Roy W. Lennartson, deputy administrator of the 
USDA Agricultural Marketing Service, evaluated (page 
52) the federal grading system as being close to the needs 
of the producer, processor, retailer and consumer, while 
Dean Brown, chairman of the beef grading study com- 
mittee of the American National Cattlemen’s Association, 
approved federal grading with the caution that flexibilitv 
must be preserved, and that changes should be based on 
careful study (page 65). Don Phipps (page 62) of Safeway 
Stores, Inc., and Harold DeLance (page 64) of Market 
Basket Stores, said in effect, “We wa most mass retailers 
use federal grading in buying and selling beef; we will 
use it until something better comes along, and if we 
didn’t have federal grading we would purchase beef on 
similar specifications.” 

Lamb growers and feeders believe that federal grading 
in their field is a hindrance rather than a help, and they 
want it abolished, according to J. R. Broadbent, of the 
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National Wool Growers Association (see. page 59). 

P & S REGULATION: Amendment of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act in 1958 greatly expanded the scope of 
U. S. Department of Agriculture activity under the law, 
according to Roy W. Lennartson, deputy administrator 
of the USDA Agricultural Marketing Service, who spoke 
at the marketing agencies session. Under the old law, 
about 1,000 wa. 3 were subject to USDA regulation and 
about 500 of these were posted. Under the new law, 
about 2,300 yards are subject to the Department and 
will be becaght under control. About 10,000 buyers were_ 
covered under the old law; about 22,000 buyers are 
covered by the new one. 

Lennartson said that interest in the subject of livestock 
market regulation, and the volume of complaints on trad- 
ing practices, have grown tremendously in recent years. 
After noting that lack of funds and inability to supervise 
the yards had limited regulatory activity in the past, 
Lennartson emphasized that the USDA is no longer going 
to wait until it is able to supervise a yard or market be- 
fore posting it, but is going to speed up registration so 
that all 2,200 markets will be posted by July 1, 1960. 

He predicted that benefits will accrue to producers and 
packers immediately since posted yards will have to leam 
the regulations and registration sets up the complaint pro- 
cedure system. 

With respect to marketing practices at yards, and those 
of packers under Title II of the law, Lennartson urged 
those who observe unfair trade practices to report them 
to the USDA under the complaint system and to furnish 
tangible information with the complaints. He said that 
P & S activities are being stepped up with respect to un- 
fair practices in the meat field, and that more money is 
being soyght for this work and more qualified personnel. 

Lennartson emphasized that the USDA does not in- 
tend to witch-hunt, but wants to create a healthy kind of 
environment for the whole meat industry. 

More effective bargaining with labor was urged by 
William H. Smith, jr., Federated Employers of San Fran- 
cisco, in a pre-convention industrial relations session at 
which Smith discussed “The Outlook for Labor Relations 
in 1959” (see page 37). 

Integrated selling, including all departments of a com- 
pany, was recommended by Leo Bird, jr., Visking Com- 
pany, as a necessity for sausage success (page 68), while 
Owen E. Lyons of Marathon urged meat processors to 
keep an eye on the lady with “the solid gold shopping 
cart” (page 71). 

During the meeting conventioneers thronged the two 
exhibit halls and visited the joint hospitality room main- 
tained by members of the Meat Industry Supply and 
Equipment Association. 


PACIFIC BALLROOM of the Statler-Hilton Hotel was crammed with talkative, happy tables at annual dinner dance held on March !% 
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LEFT TO RIGHT: Glenn Taylor, new 
chairman of the board of directors 
of Western States Meat Packers 
Association, making acceptance 
speech, and president E. F. Forbes, 
secretary Eugene Ranconi, and 
treasurer Anton Rieder reporting to 
the members on the association's 
plans and accomplishments, grow- 
ing membership and financial sta- 
bility. The business session was held 
on the first day of the convention. 








President E. F. Forbes Reports to WSMPA 


You heard the reports of the secretary and treasurer 
and I am happy to say that we continued our upward 
trend in membership and that we have operated for the 
12th year with an excess of revenue over expenses. We 
have an unbroken record in that respect. 

This past year has been an extremely busy one during 
which the association has accomplished some outstanding 
things for the members, We have put up a strong fight 
in connection with the attempts of the railroads, midwest- 
ern packers and various trucking companies to destroy the 
traditional relationship that has existed over the past 70 
years between freight rates on meat and packinghouse 
products and those on livestock. 

The hearings begin in Portland on March 30 and will 
culminate that fight. We will either win with respect 
to securing restoration of that relationship or we shall 
see that relationship entirely disappear. The latter would 
be, of course, a tremendous blow to our industry out here 
where we must, as a deficit area, obtain part of the live- 
stock needed to keep our plants running from the territory 
east of the Rocky Mountains. 

We also were successful in completing the cost account- 


| ing manual during the past year. We think it is an out- 


standing accomplishment for our association and for the 
industry. It is the only manual of the kind that goes as 
far as it does bevond ordinary accounting procedure. This 
year is certainly going to be one in which every one of 
our member companies who are slaughtering and proc- 
essing or fabricating and wholesaling meats should really 
be able to put that system to work. From now on we 
are certainly going to have to know our exact costs of 
every operation for every product that we produce. We 
have one chapter of the manual still to come this vear. 
It will deal with the fabricating of meats. It will be 
especially interesting to boners and to people in the hotel 
and restaurant supply business. 

We also were partially successful in obtaining legislation 
to secure enforcement of the Packers and Stockyards Act. 
We haven’t seen any favorable result of that compromise 
so far. We feel that the enforcement of the Act should 
be set up by the Secretary of Agriculture under a separate 
and independent agency so that it would have the free- 
dom to operate and prosecute illegal practices in the 
industry. We are hopeful that the Secretary will take 
If he does so, we feel that we should give 
the Department amvle time to demonstrate that it can 
enforce the Act effectively with respect to unfair and 
monopolistic practices in the merchandising of meat. We 
are hopeful that such effective regulation will be initiated 
in the near future. 
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25 FATEFUL YEARS: As 1958 drew to a close I had 
completed 25 years of working for the western packers, 
with 13 years from 1933 to 1946 with the American Meat 
Institute. The past 12 years have been spent with 
WSMPA. In my 25 years of experience with the packing 
industry I have seen some remarkable changes take place 
in the industry. I have seen the loss of position by prin- 
cipal by-products of our industry. I have seen techno- 
logical progress in slaughtering and processing. Twenty- 
five years ago no one had heard of artificial casings and 
skinless frankfurters. 

We saw lard disappear from the market and be replaced 
by lard substitutes, mainly made from vegetable oils. 

We saw leather replaced in great part, particularly shoe 
soles, by substitutes. 

How did this all happen? In my opinion it happened 
through indifference on the part of the packers, and 
particularly the large packers, who believed that these 
basic items would never be replaced. 

We saw speculation and cornering of the market in 
some by-products which, of course, opened the door for 
substitute materials. 

We have seen changes in the type of meat. Twenty- 
five years ago we didn’t know what a fed steer was here 
in the West, at least as we know a fed steer today. The 
fed cattle we had then were hay-fed, and sometimes were 
given a little supplement of ground or rolled barley. 

Since 1945 we have developed our great feeding in- 
dustry here in California and in the West. Today we are 
producing as good beef as can be produced anywhere in 
the country. We have seen the development of the 
meat-type hog. We are going to see the development of 
the meat-type-steer. 

One of the contributions we made this year was to a 
project at the University of California for the purpose 
of developing the type of steer that will give desirable 
meat without the excessive fat that is necessary to get 
that quality today. 

We will see rapid progress in development of the meat- 
type hog so that probably within the next five or six years 
we will buy no other type of animal. 

We should also see a new type of lamb produced that 
will be different from the heavy lambs of today which are 
coming into disfavor with the consumer. 

Sheep will be bred to produce lambs more of the small 
and blocky type raised in New Zealand. 

SATISFY CONSUMERS: We are going to have to 
give consumers the type of product that they want. 
Farmers and producers are going to have to give us the 
kind of livestock that will produce that type of meat, or 
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we are going to lose our market to other competing foods. 

We have seen that happen. We have seen the devel- 
opment of the broiler and turkey business while per 
capita consumption of lamb has stayed right at 4 lbs., 
whereas it used to be 8 lbs. per capita. Why? Because 
the sheep people are producing lambs with the type of 
meat that consumers do not prefer. They are buying 
other kinds of meat in place of lamb. 

Up to date we have pretty much had to sell the type 
of meat we obtained from the kind of animals we bought 
from producers. From now on, however, if we are going 
to hold our share of the market for red meat, the pro- 
ducer must turn out better livestock of types that will 
furnish meat pleasing to consumers. 

In these 25 years we have seen the decentralization of 
the packing industry, and we are going to see more of it. 
The packing industry was formerly built around the ter- 
minal markets. Today, the major packers have plants in 
which they estimate they have an investment of $400,000,- 
000 to $500,000,000 which they are going to have to 
discard as obsolete. The major packers are more and 
more buying smaller plants out in the areas of production. 
Their old, obsolete plants cannot compete in this era of 
auctions and direct selling of livestock. The terminal 
markets are declining in importance and we will see a 
great many of them disappear. 

DISTRIBUTION: The great change that has occurred 
during this 25-year period is in the distribution of our 
product. We once had hundreds of thousands of buyers. 
With the growth of the supermarkets and the chain stores 
the number of buyers has dwindled. Last year the cor- 
porate chains of this country sold 42 per cent of all the 
food. The voluntary and cooperative chains sold 42 per 
cent. That left only 16 per cent to be distributed by 
independent operators. 

We are seeing a change in the philosophy behind the 
distribution of food and meat. The meat industry, from 
the slaughterers to the retailers, used to believe in buying 
as cheap as possible and selling the erid product for as 
much as we could get. Now, however, better than three- 
fourths of our food is being distributed on the same 
principle that the great mail order houses have used, that 
is, buy cheap and sell cheap, and operate with a large 
volume of business at a small margin of profit. 

These mass retailers are going to buy their supplies on 
specification. We are not going to be able to deal with 
these chain buyers on the same basis as the individual 
independent buyer. The buyers for these chains are very 
efficient, highly-paid men who know as much, and prob- 
ably more, about the markets for which they are buying 
their supplies than our own sales departments. 

One of the reasons this industry has not made the same 
progress in operations and sales that other major industries 
have made is because we have failed to hire the brains 
needed to bring about the changes required to make our 
industry develop. We haven't paid the money to acquire 
the brains that would develop new techniques and 
methods comparable to those in the steel, automobile and 
other major fields which have invested not only in knowl- 
edge but in skill as well. 

Now we must sell most of our meat to highly-skilled 
buyers. We are going to have to develop a way to meet 
this new type of distribution that we face. It is not some- 
thing in the future. It is here. 

I believe that we can, as an industry, develop a system 
that will hold its own with these new buying practices. 
However, we are not going to do it through the old 
methods. I think you can take what “Red” Motley told 
you, and go home and think about developing methods 
of dealing with this new type of buying. If we don't, 
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the business is going to get tougher and tougher. How. 
ever, there are going to be people in our industry who 
will develop methods. I think that one place where ow 
association can really be of help to this industry is iy 
trying to develop methods which will enable us to hold 
our own in the sale of our products to these powerful 
corporate buyers. 4 

I believe that we can, through concentrated effort, om 
ganization and union, meet this new type of sales dis 
tribution of our products. I know that we cannot dg) 
it as individual companies. We are going to have toy 
develop these plans that will be helpful to everyong: 
that belongs in the industry, particularly in the association 

I am sure that the onlv way that we will ever be ab 
to hold our own with this new type of buying will be 
through united effort, and through gem which we cai 
develop through our association. I believe that even 
we will be able to develop a profitable system under which” 
we can live and gain a proper return on our investment 
if we all work toward that goal. ; 

We must operate our business a great deal better than 
we have operated it in the past. In all our markets 
today in this western country we have prices all over 
the lot. There is no attempt to get, or at least it seems 
that way, our cost plus a reasonable profit. Apparently 
we don't know our costs, for you can go into any mar- 
ket and you can find almost any price for the same quality 
of meat produced there. At the same time we are going 
out into the country and paying almost identical prices 
for the same class of livestock. 

From now on, if we are going to continue to hold our 
own as a major factor in the meat packing business out 
here, we are going to have to adopt the principle that 
these large distributing systems have adopted: We are 
going to have to buy cheap, and we are going to have 
to sell cheap, and we are going to have to operate on 
a large volume. We cannot go out as we have done during 
the past year when we bought high and sold cheap. That 
is exactly what we have done. 

Why should we pay the livestock growers more money 
than we know we can get out of the product in relation 
to competition of other packing centers to the east of us? 
We do it day in and day out. Our competition in the West 
today is Denver, Fort Worth and Omaha to the east of us. 
Any time we get our prices higher, they are going to 
come in here and knock them down. 

We are going to have to get our house in order. We 
are going to have to adopt the same system of buying 
our livestock on the basis of what we can actually get 
out of the meat and the by-products, based upon com- 
petition from the East. 

The only stake that we have in this transportation 
problem from the East is the fact that, the lower the 
transportation rates from Denver, Omaha and other mid- 
western points to the Pacific Coast, the lower is the cost 
of meat, based upon their market plus transportation 
to the Coast. 

What we are aiming to do, of course, is to restore a 
relationship which will keep those rates somewhere neat 
the relationship prior to 1957. But that is going to be our 
market. That is what we are going to have to base our 
selling on, because if we try to hold the market at 4 
higher level here, these large corporate buyers are going 
to buy their supplies east of us and bring them in below 
what we may be trying to get. 

We must adopt this new policy of buying cheap and 
selling cheap, and operating on a volume that will give J 
us a small margin of profit, but on an overall yearly basis, 
will give us the return on our investment to which we 
are properly entitled. 
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Size Doesn't Matter if Sell 
and Deliver Climate is Right 


| am always delighted to attend meetings of trade 
associations in America. This is an American phenomenon. 
Not even in the other parts of the free world do competi- 
tors get together in trade associations to exchange ideas, 
experiences and knowledge in order that the economy of 
their industry may be improved, and expand. 

When I took a group of 11 men to Western Europe in 
1950, I found an entirely different situation over there. 
One of the reasons the Europeans don’t have competition 
and free enterprise is not because they are not smart, not 
because they are not tough, but because they haven't got 
what we've got. We started out with a basic set of laws, 
and those laws were anti-monopoly, anti-trust. In the rest 
of the free world, when trade associations get together, 
it is with the idea of fixing prices, dividing up territories. 

One of the things that couldn’t be understood by the 
foreigners who came over to study our foundry practices 
and a lot of other operations after World War II was why 
Ford would invite General Motors in to see the new Ford 
plant, its new assembly line, how Ford was handling the 
raw materials, etc. The visitors thought this was one of 
the most competitive economies in the world. It is, and 
one of the processes by which we have created additional 
enterprise, additional competition is by associations like 
this getting together to trade ideas instead of keeping them 
a secret. After association members have traded ideas, they 
go back to their places of business having learned some- 
thing from somebody else and having freely given of their 
experience in order that we may compete more success- 
fully in the marketplace. 

The strength and activity of trade associations in all 
lines of endeavor in this country are an index and a mark 
of the strength and activity of our economy. I personally 
don’t believe that America would be as great as it is eco- 
nomically today if we didn’t have active trade associations, 
and those trade associations ought to have everybody be- 
longing to them, participating and paying dues. It is silly 
for people to assume that they are pulling their weight 
in this American economy of ours if they are not joining 
with other members of their profession or their industry 
in this association movement. 

MEN STILL MUST LEAD: We can automate a lot of 
things and a lot of businesses have automated a lot of oper- 
ations but when it comes down to the business of running 
the country, running our community, running Our com- 
panies, even running our homes, we can’t automate. 

I have been impressed by these automatic accounting 
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ARTHUR (RED) MOTLEY, president of Parade Publi- 
cations, advises packers to lead, to banish the "little guy" 
attitude, to create proper "climate" in their own or- 
ganizations, to keep selling (and always deliver what's 
sold) and to be ashamed rather than proud of their 
slender profits in the meat packing business. 


devices where you can feed in the information, and the 
machine will add it, subtract it, divide it, multiply it, cor- 
relate it, store it, remember it and give you the answer in 
the twinkling of an eye, but even then you have to be sure 
you are asking the right question. ‘ 

A lot of times in our quest for information, we don’t ask 
the right questions. I was amused the other day to hear 
the results of a big nationwide poll on whether the Ameri- 
can people thought we ought to defend Quemoy and 
Matsu. The majority of the people said, “No.” I told this 
great investigator, “You didn’t ask the question right. This 
isn’t a question of whether we are going to defend Quemoy 
and Matsu. This is a fundamental question of whether we 
are going to continue to give in or whether we are going 
to stand pat someplace. I said, “I dare you to ask that 
question of the American people because you'll find the 
majority of them will say, ‘No, let’s stand pat; let’s stop 
backing and backing and backing.’” 

You are asking questions about your industry. Make 
sure that those questions are the right ones. Make sure 
that they are phrased properly if you want to be sure of 
getting the right answer. A lot of people in this poor 
benighted economy of ours believe that we have a price 
economy, that nobody wants to buy anything unless it is 
the cheapest, and a lot of our advertising and selling 
reflects that. However, I can cite you a long list of people 
in all lines who are selling quality merchandise and quality 
service and demanding and getting a little more than 
somebody else is getting because this is a booming, pros- 
perous economy, even in time of recession. 

So when you are talking in your deliberations today, ask 
the right questions and make sure that you realize that 
when you get the answers you are going to have to do 
some thinking about it. There isn’t any machine that can 
do it for vou. After this meeting, nothing will have changed 
as far as American economy or your place in it individually 
is concerned unless you take what you learn here back 
to your place of business and put it into effect. 

EVERYBODY'S JOB: We have a mania these days of 
trying to figure out some way of getting somebody else to 
do our job. “Leave it to the government,” we say. “Let's 
pass a law.” “Let’s get an appropriation.” 

I read the other day where a senator has introduced a 
bill to appropriate $39,000,000. “We have to solve juvenile 
delinquency,” he says. He is crazy. If he appropriated 
$39,000,000,000, we couldn’t solve juvenile delinquency. 
We aren't going to solve juvenile delinquency until every- 
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body that has something to do with it gets on his horse 
and does something about it, starting in the home with 
the parents. 

Whose job is it? That is the job of everybody. 

Let’s talk about how we are going to do this thing. I 
don’t know anything about your business except as a con- 
sumer, but your business isn’t any different from mine. 

BANISH “LITTLE GUY” ATTITUDE: This is a group 
of independent packers located in, I guess, 11 western 
states now, counting Hawaii. You are little guys. Get rid 
of the little guy psychology. Too many kids have too many 
ideas about how impossible it is for anybody to get started 
in business today because General Electric, General Mo- 
tors, General Mills, General Foods, etc., are so big nobody 
can do anything. It isn’t so. 

You can do it in your own shop. Let me illustrate. I 
started out when you did with your association 13 years 
ago. I got a little postwar baby called Parade. We were 
fourth in a field of three. You can’t get any smaller than 
that. I had a lot of guys working for me, and they were 
not doing a good job. They were not doing a good job in 
the factory, the office or in selling. 

I tried to find out what was wrong, why these weren't 
good competent people. I discovered that they were 
worried about those big guys, my competitors. One of the 
competitors had been in business 50 years, the other 15, 
both of them were 10 or 20 times bigger than we were. 

My men were worried about their job security, the 
future opportunity in this little business. When people are 
worried about their jobs, their future and their oppor- 
tunity, they don’t do their best. 

I couldn't wish that big competition away. I just couldn't 
close my eyes and say the competitors didn’t exist. They 
did. I wasn’t even naive enough to believe I could put 
them out of business, and I wasn’t about to try. So what 
did I do? I did what you and everybody else ought to do; 
I did something about the climate of my business. Nobody 
likes to be David sent out with a slingshot to knock off 
Goliath. Nobody wants to do or die for dear old Parade, 
or Luer, or anybody else. 

SELLING OURSELVES: I am sick and tired of these 
evangelical “Come-To-Jesus, Hit-The-Sawdust” type of 
sales meetings — you know, exhortation. We began a pro- 
gram of selling our employes on ourselves, and we started 
out with the size of the market. The postwar market was 
bigger. There wasn’t any question about it. We didn't 
have to put the big guys out of business to do business— 
not the same volume, but a satisfactory, profitable, growing 
volume that would permit me and our people to have job 
security and a job future. 

Then we began to teach our people that we had some- 
thing that the big guys didn’t have. We were smaller. We 
weren't as impersonal. We put out a better product. We 
could give better service, and we could make sure that 
we performed on all.the promises made, because the line 
to our consumer was relatively direct, compared to the big 
guys. When we said copies of Parade were going to arrive 
on such-and-such a day, they were there. Our magazine is 
distributed as a Sunday supplement in newspapers scat- 
tered from Portland, Ore., to Miami, Fla., and Portland, 
Me., to San Diego, Calif. Sixty-one newspapers distribute 
9,000,000 copies of the magazine every week, and they 
have to be there. We have never missed one delivery. 

About three or four years ago the Louisville and Nash- 
ville Railroad took a carload of Parades from Louisville to 
New Orleans. For some reason, they didn’t get sent to 
Tucson. The car went back to Louisville with the Parades 
on it. It was Thursday, and Sunday was the delivery date 
in Tucson. It cost me $2,800 to charter a plane and get 
that load of Parades out to Tucson, but they were in 
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ROY W. LENNARTSON, deputy administrator, USDA Agricultural 
Marketing Service, tells how the Department will expand tremen. 
dously its coverage of livestock markets under the Packers and 
Stockyards Act. Lennartson spoke at the marketing agencies session, 


Tucson the day they were supposed to be delivered. 

WE CAN DELIVER: One of the advantages you and 
I have over the big operators is that we know what is going 
on if we are on the job. We can make sure that the promise 
is performed, not only as to delivery and price, but also as 
to quality and all the other things people want from w 
and have a right to expect from us or anybody else. 

Those things create a climate in your offices, in your 
slaughter houses, in your transportation system, in your 
salesmen in the field — climate of optimism and hope, a 
belief that this is the kind of a country, and the economy 
is big enough, so that a little guy who is doing $25,000,000 
worth of business can compete successfully against the 
big packer doing $1,000,000,000 worth a year. 

This is important. I didn’t have any recession in 1949 
or 1954 or 1958. That isn’t because I have a better product. 
I think it is a better product, and we can make a great 
to-do about proving this, but it is a good deal like the auto- 
mobile business. Some people like a Chrysler better than 
a Buick and vice versa. They are both good cars. 

We didn’t have a lower price. I don’t believe in lower 
prices. We don't price ourselves out of the market, but we 
charge a little more than our competition does because | 
want mv men talking quality — quality of product, quality 
of service, quality of performance. How can they tal 
quality if all the time I am teaching them to say we are 
the cheapest? Somebody can make it cheaper and lousier 
than we can, and there will always be suckers around that 
will go for that. But that is not true of the majority of the 
American consumers, whether buying meat or Parade. 

STRESS IMPORTANCE OF CLIMATE: I don’t care 
what size vour meat packing plant is, this is fundamental: 
Start in teaching everybody in your organization the im- 
portance of climate. It starts at the telephone. Everybody 
has a telephone. How do you know what happens when 
somebody calls up your place of business? Did you eve 
take the trouble to find out? 

Every once in a while when I was on the road I called 
myself up in New York. I knew I wasn’t there. I was it 
Albuquerque. I wanted to know what that dame said when 
I asked for me. If she said, “Mr. Motley is out of tow 
and won't be back until next Friday,” she told the truth, 
but she was fired. I taught those girls that they are a patt 
of the climate creating of our company, and it is up t 
them to find out what the caller wants. He doesn’t call up 
to find out that I am out of town. He obviously has some 
thing else in mind, and it is her job, if she is on my teal 





and really pitching, to find out and put him in touch with 
somebody in my organization that can handle his problem 
in my absence. 

I spend a lot of time in hotels and clubs. Every time that 
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female voice over the phone says, “Operator 5” or “Oper- 


ator 9,” I want to throw up. I don’t want her number, but * 


when she says, “At your service,” I love it. That is what I 
eall up for, to get the suit pressed, or breakfast sent in or 
some other service. 

Take a look at everything you do, and get your men in 
the act, and the gals, too. I don’t care whether they are 
employed as file clerks, telephone girls, stenographers, 
accountants or in any position. 

I made a talk in early December at, a Chamber of Com- 
merce affair in Fargo, N. D. There were automobile 
dealers in the audience. I ran into one of them, a Chevro- 
let dealer, accidentally the last week in February over in 
Phoenix. 

He said, “I went back to my business and I did what 
you said, including talking to the telephone operator. We 
had the biggest January in our business. We sold 110 used 
Chevrolets in Fargo, while the Ford dealer across the 
street sold only 35. 

The Ford dealer had just as many cars and his product 
was just as good, but he had convinced his people that 
you couldn’t do any business in January in Fargo because 
it was 17° below zero and you had to shovel two feet of 
snow off the used car lots so people could see the stuff. The 
Chevrolet dealer got his telephone operators to understand 
they were a part of this climate — creating things, and he 
got his salesmen to get off their duffs and make some calls 
instead of waiting for the customer to come in. 

We didn’t have a recession in 1949, 1954 or 1958 on 
Parade. Every one of those years was bigger than the 
vear before, not because we had a better product or a 
lower price, but because we created climate. We taught 
our people how to do it. 

SALES APPROACH IS VITAL: I threatened to fire any 
man who walked into one of our prospect's offices with 
that lousiest sales opening that most salesmen use: “How 
is business, Joe?” 

Ninety per cent of your salesmen use that opening, and 
it is no good. It doesn’t create the right kind of a climate, 
and why should it? You asked the prospect to tell you how 
his business is. He knows you want to sell him something, 
and he either doesn’t want to buy it at all or he doesn’t 
want to buy as much as you want to sell him, so he lies 
in answer to your question. He doesn’t tell you that busi- 
ness is good. He says it’s bad. He hands out the crying 
towels. By the time he gets through, you couldn’t give the 
stuff to him, Jet alone sell it to him. 

Use your head. What does that prospective customer 
want to know? How do you create the right kind of 
climate? He wants to know who else made money doing 
what you want him to do. Nobody likes to feel he is the 
only person who bought that refrigerator or that automo- 
bile, or is the only one handling that line of meats or 
canned goods. Nobody wants to feel he is a sucker. 

We taught our salesmen to go on in a climate creating 
success story, to tell the prospect what happened when 
somebody just like him used our services— how much 
more business he did, how much more money he made— 
and we named names. Whether the prospect knew the 
person we were talking about or not, didn’t matter. It was 
a true story; he was at liberty to check it if he wanted to, 
and he knew it. 

That creates the right kind of climate. This we can all 
do. We don’t need any laws passed to do this. We can do 
it better and more directly than the big guys because we 
are more directly in touch with the people who work for 
us, whether they are in the plant, in the office, on the 
switchboard or in the territory. But an awful lot of us are 
doing what that Ford dealer did in Fargo. He is a good 
dealer, He makes money, but that dealer across the street 
made him look like a chump in January with no change in 
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pay scales, no change in product, no change in prices, no 
change in personnel, 

PRODUCTIVITY KEYED TO CLIMATE: Climate is 
the most important thing in the whole world. If I could 
control on? one factor of my business, I would ask to 
have complete control of the climate in which my people 
work and sell, in the offices, in the prospects’ offices, in 
the stores and in the plants. We pay the same union scale 
in our plants. We get more productivity. We get a lower 
cost than the man right across the street with a more 
modern plant. Why? Because we work at it every day of 
the month, 12 months of the year. 

I had to fire four production managers before I could 
get a man to understand that productivity is a matter 
of selling, not a matter of waiting until the contracts are 
coming up for renegotiation and then having a lot of meet- 
ings. This was a matter of selling those men who worked 
for us the basic fundamental economic truth that the only 
way we could pay them more money was in exchange for 
more productivity. More productivity is the real guts of 
all our problems today, whether we are talking about the 
cost of retail clerks, salesmen or the people on our 
assembly lines. 

We can make more money in 1959 than we did in 1958 
on the same volume of business. Every single union is 
getting more money in 1959 than in 1958 but the union 
members are giving more for it and for just one reason. 

On April 9 in the city of Philadelphia where we have 
one of our plants, we are going to have my semi-annual 
luncheon with all the foremen. We operate three shifts 
around the clock. Some of the international union repre- 
sentatives are going to be there, and I am going to tell 
them about the state of the nation; I am going to tell them 
about all our competition and what is going on. I am not 
going to deny that I am making money; I am. I am proud 
of it, and I am going to make more. The only way they’ve 
got any job security or opportunity is for Parade to make 
more money. 

DON’T BRAG ABOUT LOW PROFIT: For years and 
years this meat-packing industry went around bragging 
about the fact that it made only .6c per $1 of sales. The 
industry used to run ads about it. In a talk before an 
American Meat Institute winter meeting at White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., I said, “If I could only make .6c per $1 
of sales, I would be ashamed of it; I wouldn’t run ads 
bragging about it. I wouldn’t admit that I was so stupid 
that I could make only .6c per $1 of sales.” 

I know you have a more highly speculative business 
than I, with a fluctuating supply of raw materials and 
all that. However, I also know that there isn’t a man in 
this room who, if he went back to his place of business and 
really began to do what I am talking about, couldn’t im- 
prove his profit margins and I don’t give a damn what 
happens to the supply of fat cattle. Why do I say that? 
Because I’m constantly discovering new ways of doing 
things better, and the printing industry is nearly as old as 
the meat packing industry. 

You can say, well, this is a great thing. It is a great 
thing because in this country of ours we still have the 
freedom to do what I’m talking about. There isn’t any 
law against it. A lot of people who are grousing about 
profits and other things just don’t want to put forth the 
effort to improve them. 

POLITICAL PARTICIPATION: I am a Republican 
from New York City. We almost never elect anybody 
but a Democrat. All these years I have been voting 
Republican. I listened to a lot of businessmen gripe. 
Based on that, we did something last spring. If you want 
to get aboard, you can. We worked out a_ political 
participation program for businessmen regardless of party 
labels. We got the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
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of which I happen to be a director, to agree to sponsor 
the program, not for one year or for two years but for 
20 years if necessary, to get businessmen who are griping 
about the conditions under which they do business to 
do something about it, instead of just gripe. We aren't 
doing anything about it right now. After these men get 
elected to the city hall or to the state legislature or to 
Congress now, trade associations, Chambers of Commerce, 
etc., go down and tell them what’s good for business on 
the ground that it is good for America. Frequently it is, 
but it is too late after the man has been elected by 
somebody he figures he owes something to. 

We said quite simply, if you businessmen want a bet- 
ter deal, if you want a better legislative setup, city-wise, 
county and state-wise and nation-wise, then do something 
about making better law makers. If we have better law 
makers, it wouldn’t make any difference what the party 
label is; we wouldn't have so many problems doing 
business from day to day and from year to year. 

It isn’t complicated, but you have to do something 
other than give money. I never gave anything but money 
to the Republican party for years until 1956. I live in 
a district that is so Republican that they could nominate 
and elect a Chinaman and they frequently have. A couple 
of us got dissatisfied; we ran an independent candidate 
in June of 1956 against the organization. We lost but 
it was close enough to scare the organization leaders a 
little bit because they saw a group of dedicated, hard 
working Republicans who wanted to spend time and 
money to improve their own party, not going over into 
the opposition. So we got a new county chairman and 
a new organization, and they are the ones that dug up 
Nelson Rockefeller. 

PAY-AS-GO GOVERNMENT: We said only one thing 
to Rockefeller: “We want this on a pay-as-you-go basis. 
Let’s not get into a quibble or quarrel about this project 
or that project; we just don’t want any deficit financing 
in the state of New York. If people want all these things, 
then lay on the taxes. That’s what he’s doing. Some of 
the boys are beginning to cool off about those multi- 
million-dollar school cathedrals they said they had to buy, 
and that $500,000,000 bond issue isn’t going through 
in New York City. It would have saddled our sons and 
grandsons with a debt that is our responsibility. I don’t 
know whether we need those schools or not, but if we 
do need them and they want them, then let’s pay for 
them; let’s do what vou and I do in our business. 

What does this have to do with the meat packing 
industry? I’ve told you what you have to do, in my 
opinion, to make your business good. You have to change 
the climate. In order to change the climate, you have 
to get active yourself; you can’t delegate it to some- 
body else. You have to get active working with everybody 
in every department. If you are going to have the right 
kind of a climate for business generally, it has to be the 
right kind of political climate, an economic climate in 
which people do pay as they go, in which there isn't 
deficit financing, in which there might be come semblance 
of an approach to a reduction of the national debt or 
taxes or maybe even both. 

I'm talking about two things, but actually they are one. 
To do more and better business, businessmen have to 
get active in politics. The national Chamber has provided 
every local Chamber of Commerce with a non-partisan 
political participation course, designed for businessmen. 
If you are interested in such a course, all you have to 
do is ask your Chamber of Commerce. 

FREEDOM NEEDS PROTECTION: One of the seg- 
ments of this country that I admire most is the cattle- 
men. I know the work, effort, honesty, courage and 
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THIS MIGHT be an exchange of business information at one of 
the exhibits, and then again it might be some feminine chatter, 


wisdom that so far have kept this very important sep. 
ment of our agricultural economy free of the curse of 
government intervention, government control which over 
30 years has proved absolutely nothing except that gov. 
ernments don't do this sort of thing well for anybody. 

The livestock producers and you packers are impor 
tant not merely because you purvey a wonderful food 
to a lot of people in the shape and price the publi 
wants and can afford, but you are important becaus 
you represent the base on which we can rebuild : 
American economic social and political society which wil 
truly represent the thing we all meant when we stool 
and paid allegiance to that flag before the opening d 
this meeting. 

’ This is a free country. This is a country where m 
freedom’ is lost except through disuse. We have freedom 
to worship. It is guaranteed us by the Constitution, but 
that will not protect that freedom unless you and I wor 
ship regularly every Sunday at the church of our choice 
We have a secret ballot guaranteed to us by the Const 
tution, but that will not protect us unless you and | 
vote regularly and pursuade a lot of other people ti 
vote. Free peoples in Germany, Italy and the Argentine 
lost the vote in a free society because they didn’t exer 
cise their rights. 

We are free to run for office or to run candidates for 
office. We are free to run a business and to fail if we don! 
run it well enough and hard enough, but we also have 
that perfectly wonderful other freedom, freedom to sut 
ceed. We have freedom for a guy like Motley off a fam 
in Minnesota, whose father left school at the end of seventi 
grade and started as a day laborer with a pick and shové 
and who imbued me with the idea that this is the land @ 
opportunity for those who have the wit, the wisdom 
the courage, the industry, to stick at it. 

I've been broke a couple of times in my life, I mi 
be broke again before I die; I hope not. I’ve been firel 
from jobs. These are not pleasant things, but I woul 
rather have them a thousand times over; I’d rather have 
those two big competitors who looked down my thrai! 
back in 1946, than to have some benevolent bugger # 
Washington for a price guaranteeing me my existence i 
the publishing business. If you also want freedom, thet 
when you go back to your place of business, make 
that it’s the kind of climate you have everywhere in 
office, in the territory, in the plant. Then take it a i 
father, make sure you have it in your community wi 
the aid of the Chamber of Commerce in order that th 
thing we all prize and cherish may continue to flours 
and be as it is today, a climate of freedom that is # 
last hope of free men anywhere in the world. 
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Get Something in Return at 
Bargaining Tables This Year 


WILLIAM: H. SMITH, JR., director of department of 
research and analysis, Federated Employers of San Fran- 
cisco, predicts substantial wage increase and improved 
fringe benefits for meat packing workers and says higher 
costs should be balanced with concessions from unions 
since "collective bargaining” is both giving and getting. 
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chatter 

. OMETIMES we can understand the future a little were given in the trucking industry which resulted in 
nt segf better if we pause for a moment and look at the recent very large increases for truck operators throughout the 
urse off past, for it has been said that tomorrow is but the child western states. Differentials for drivers of as much as 
h ove of today, and his grandparents were yesterday and the 62%4c per hour are being wiped out in a three-year period. 
at gov§ day before. So it is with our outlook for collective bar- The trend toward extending the higher rates and condi- 
rybody8 gaining in 1959. Understanding last year will help us tions of metropolitan centers is being accelerated by the 








to anticipate the coming year. 

Notwithstanding depressed business conditions during 
most of 1958, the level of wage increases on the West 
Coast and nationally continued high in the first three 
quarters of the year and then declined in the fourth 
quarter. The average increase in contract wage rates 
nationally was between 8'c and 9c per hour. This is 
a drop from 1957 when the average negotiation yielded 
a little over 10c an hour. 

On the West Coast the average contract increase was 


Teamsters, retail clerks and butchers in the food industry. 
National packers are steadily eliminating geographical 
differentials and sex differentials. Employers in outlying 
areas of the West should look with favor on long-term 
contracts as one means of delaying some of these cost 
increases as long as possible. Write your reopening 
clause carefully so as to open only on general increase 
in wage rates; don’t leave it wide open on “wages.” 
ECONOMIC PROSPECTS FOR 1959: The cost of 
living increased in 1958 by slightly less than 2 per cent 
in line with my estimate given you last year of “2 or 3 


a little less than 10c an hour in 1958, as compared with 

more than 10c an hour in 1957. Over 60 per cent of per cent.” I look for this trend to continue for most 

the increases were 10c or more in 1957, but in 1958 of 1959 and for the cost of living to increase no more 

just about half the increases on the West Coast were than in 1958. There should be only very small wage 

10c or more. Increases in the last quarter of the year increases produced by cost of living escalator clauses 

were the lowest, between 8c and 8c per hour, as was in 1959. I refer to something under 5c for the year. If 

true nationally also. you have escalator clauses in your contracts, keep the 

Actually these figures understate the total wage in- figure of 5c in mind as probable. 

creases given because they do not include automatic Economists are in general agreement that economic 

cost of living adjustments received in addition. If these prospects for 1959 are good. It is expected that: 

increases are added, the average total increase in 1958 1. Overall spending for goods and services will reach 
e don! contract rates was about 13c per hour. In meat packing, an all-time high in the last quarter of the year. 
> have for example, the large national packers gave an auto- 2. Since price stability for most of the year is ex- 
to suc: matic increase of 7¥2c on September 1, 1958 on top of pected, the increased spending will be for more goods 
a fami two cost-of-living increases of 4c each, one on January 1, and services at little, if any, increase in present prices. 
eventh 1958 and the second on July 1, 1958, This was a total 3. Personal income of individuals will reach a record 
shove of 1544c for the year. high of over $373,000,000,000, assuring a record year 
and 0 THE “WHY” OF 1958: Reasons for high level increases for retail trade and services. This is an increase of nearly 
isdon. in 1958 were: $20,000,000,000 over 1958. 

1. Many automatic deferred increases were provided 4. Industrial production will reach record levels and 

I ma by long-term contracts which were negotiated in 1956 business expenditures are expected to reach $70,000,000,- 
n fire! or 1957 when business conditions were better. 000 for the year, an increase of $8,000,000,000 over 
woul! 2. The cost of living continued its upward trend in expenditures made last year. 
r have 1958 although at a slower rate than for 1957. 5. Government spending, both federal and other, is 
throd! 3. Many long-term contracts were renegotiated with estimated at $99,000,000,000 for 1959, compared with 
ger il substantial increases given in 1958 as a means of ob- $94,700,000,000 in 1958. ee 
nce il taining such agreements. 6. Industrial production in 1959 is expected to in- 
, thes 4. Many larger than average increases were given crease by more than 7 per cent over 1958. 
e sur under the guise of equalizing rates between high and 7. Construction contracts are expected to total about 
in the low rate areas. For example, the Seattle warehouse con- $52,300,000,000, an increase of $3,500,000,000 over 1958. 
a ste) tract provides for: 10c per hour on June 2, 1958, 7¥c 8. Retail trade is expected to reach a level of $45,- 
7 will per hour on August 1, 1958, 10c per hour on May I, 500,000,000, an increase of $15,200,000,000 over 1958. 










1959, 7¥%c per hour on October 1, 1959, and a re- 
Opening on wages on October 1, 1960. This is a total 
of 35¢c per hour as compared with 17c per hour for 
warehousemen given in the San Francisco Bay area 
for the same period. Similar differential adjustments 
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9. Farm income is expected to decline to $33,000,- 
000,000 from the 1958 level of $34,100,000,000, due to 
lower prices caused by substantial increases in crop 
vields and numbers of livestock reaching market in 1959. 

10. Wage earners’ average hourly pay in 1958 was 
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$2.13. It is expected to rise to $2.22 for 1959, an in- 
crease of about Qc. 

COLLECTIVE BARGAINING PROSPECTS: The year 
1959 will be a rough bargaining year, with many key 
agreements open for negotiation. This includes basic 
steel, aluminum, non-ferrous metals, longshoring, rail- 
roads, rubber, petroleum, telephone and meat packing. 
More of the important contracts will be open this year 
than last year, and the collective bargaining climate is 
more favorable for wage increases this year than last. 
In addition, I expect the actual settlements to feature 
wage increases instead of fringe benefits. 

More industries apparently are concerned with rising 
labor costs than has been the case. More managements 
are tying wage increases to concessions which manage- 
ment needs to meet its rising labor costs. Witness the 
recent long national strike in the flat glass industry 
over inefficient work rules. Similar battles are shaping 
up in railroad and steel negotiations. The non-ferrous 
metals industry is hard hit and wants substantial work 
concessions from its unions. Even the longshoring in- 
dustry is clamping down on long-standing make-work 
abuses by disciplinary layoff of guilty employes. The 
industry is trying to get a full day’s work in return for 
a full day’s pay. 

This doesn’t mean that industry won't give substantial 
increases. On the contrary, I expect average increases to 
be above those of last year—about 10c compared with 
8'4c to 9c in 1958—but I expect that more concessions 
to management will be gained this year. Make your 
proposals realistic and relate them to your cost position. 

Although deferred automatic increases in long-term 
contracts will play a smaller role in 1959 than in the 
two previous years, about 3,000,000 workers are sched- 
uled to receive average increases of 6c to 8c per hour. 
This doesn’t include cost-of-living increases of 3c to 5c, 
which are likely for about two out of three of these 
same workers because they are also covered by cost-of- 
living escalator clauses. The overall total, thus, will be 
an increase of 9c to 13c. 

PUSH FOR SHORTER WEEK: I expect a major effort 
for a shorter work week to be made by several unions, 
including the steel workers, rubber workers and meat 
packing workers, in 1959. The attack will come both 
in bargaining and through an attempt to amend the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. Union spokesmen are citing 
the persistence of overall unemployment of 5,000,000 
to 6,000,000 despite the substantial recovery of busi- 
ness from the recent recession. They point to the fact 
that the steel industry is operating at 76 per cent ca- 
pacity with 100,000 fewer workers than were employed 
two years ago with operations at the same capacity. Also 
mentioned is the fact that our economy has regained 
about three-fourths of the production decline lost during 
the recession, but only a fourth of those who lost their 
jobs through layoffs have been re-employed. The union 
goal announced by George Meany after the recent 10- 
day AFL-CIO Council meeting in Puerto Rico is a re- 
duction to 35 hours for the same pay previously re- 
ceived for 40 hours. 

James Hoffa strongly disagrees with Meany and says 
that this is not the time to cut the work week. He wants 
wage increases instead and believes that the members 
want wage increases and not shorter hours. 

In my opinion, the shorter work week is very difficult 
to “sell” to the rank and file worker when he is working 
regularly. It takes a substantial amount of unemployment 
in an industry to gain acceptance of the idea. For example, 
about 90 per cent of the garment industry is working short 
hours because of the poor business conditions which have 
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LADIES attending the convention joined in a noisy "koffeeklatsch" 
on the first day in the Statler-Hilton's decorative Sierra room. 


prevailed for that industry for several years. Moreover, 
when plenty of work is available, the short hour employe 
frequently takes a second job, as is the case of many Akron 
rubber workers who work a six-hour day in a rubber plant 
and another four to six hours in a second job. 

The shorter work week is also very difficult to “sell” to 
the employer in an industry such as meat packing where 
there is practically no surplus of skilled workers. A shorter 
work week in the contract may simply increase the over. 
time premium paid, with no actual reduction in the work 
week. My conclusion is that there will be much talk about 
unemployment and a shorter work week but little change 
in present contracts. 

NEGOTIATIONS IN MEAT PACKING: The major 
national meat packing agreements will be open for negoti- 
ations 60 days prior to termination in September. It is 
expected that: a) There will be a substantial increase given 
in wage tates; b) The cost-of-living escalator clause wil 
be continued; c) Fringe benefit improvements will be 
given in such items as sick leave, vacations (three weeks), 
etc.; d) The long trend toward eliminating geographical 
and sex wage differentials in this industry will be con 
tinued, and e) There will be talk of a shorter work week. 

As far as local independent meat packing negotiations 
are concerned, almost all western agreements are open in 
July, August, September and October. For this reason | 
expect the national packers’ settlement on wages to have 
prime influence on independent wage settlements in the 
West. However, your negotiations on fringe benefits will 
be wide open because the national agreements have not set 
any pattern for western states negotiations. For example: 

a. Vacations: The national packers’ agreements (Swit 
& Company) provide for vacation pay to be computed on 
the basis of 2.2 per cent of the employe’s gross earnings 
(excluding suggestion awards) for the previous year. 
maximum: amount of vacation time is two weeks after 
three years of service. No three-week or four-week vaca- 
tions are given. 

By comparison ten major independent contracts are all 
more generous than the big packers, as shown in the fol 
lowing table: 








San Francisco 508) 1 wk.-I yr. 2 wks.-2 yrs. 3 wks.-5 yrs. 
San Francisco 115) “ = " a is 4 
San Jose i} " " ” " " 
Sacramento wo iy " Lhd ty " 
Los Angeles . i 2 wks.-3 yrs. 3 wks.-10 yrs. 
Bakersfield < % 2 wks.-2 yrs. 7 sas 
Portland ° iss 2 wks.-3 yrs. 3 wks.-I5 yrs. 4 wks.-25 yrs 
Seattle sd - “= s 3 wks.-20 yrs. (male) 
3 wks.-I5 yrs. (female) 
Denver ” " - . 3 wks.-10 yrs. 
Salt Lake City ” fy = rs 3 wks.-15 yrs. 





You will note that all 10 contracts give one week’ 
vacation after one year; five give two weeks after two 
years; five give two weeks after three years; four give 
three weeks after five years; three give three weeks aftet 
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ten years; two give three weeks after fifteen years; one 
gives three weeks after fifteen years for females and affer 
twenty years for males, and one gives four weeks after 
twenty-five years. 

b. Holidays: The national packers recognize eight paid 
holidays. In the ten major western agreements, eight give 
eight holidays and two give nine. 

¢. Overtime Pay: The national packers pay double time 
for work on holidays to employes not working on con- 
tinuous operations. Workers on continuous operations get 
a 30 per cent premium for work on holidays falling in their 
regular work week. In the 10 western contracts: four pay 
triple time when worked on holidays; four pay double time 
when worked on holidays; one pays either triple time or 
two-and-one-half times the regular rate, depending on the 
job class, and one contract prohibits holiday work. 

Work on Sundays in the national packer agreements 
brings double time except for employes on continuous 
operations, who get a 30 per cent premium instead. Nine 
of the ten western contracts provide for double time, and 
one contract prohibits work on Sundays. Saturday work 
under the national packer agreements calls for time and a 
half except for workers on continuous operations, who get 
only a 10 per cent premium instead of the 50 per cent 
premium. Seven of the major western contracts give time 
and a half; two give double time, and one gives both, 
depending on the job class. 

d. Sick Leave: The national packers give: 55 per cent 
of regular weekly pay for the second consecutive week of 
illness or disability, 60 per cent of regular weekly pay for 
the third and fourth consecutive week, and 65 per cent of 
regular weekly pay for the fifth to thirteenth consecutive 
week for employes with less than seven years’ service. The 
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ten western packers’ agreements show: two have no sick 
leave clause; one has seven days’ full pay per year; three 
have six days’ full pay per year; three have five days’ full 
pay per year, and one provides 65 per cent of pay for 
ten days per year, less the amount of California U.C.D. 
received after the fourth day. 

There are no waiting periods after the first day’s illness 
or disability in the western contracts, whereas a waiting 
period of a week is required under the national packers’ 
agreements, This means that employes under the national 
agreements don’t take time off for minor ailments or hang- 
overs, whereas under western agreements full pay and no 
waiting is an invitation to use the sick leave on minor 
situations. When a serious illness occurs, there is no real 
protection for the western employes. 

e. Clothes Changing Time: Since 1956, by agreement of 
the national packers and the union, time spent in changing 
clothes no longer is considered as time worked. Wage 
rates were adjusted then by about 5.75c per hour to in- 
clude an allowance for changing clothes. In western con- 
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tracts: three require employes to change on their own 
time; two permit changing on company time within the 
regular eight hours worked; two give twelve minutes’ pay 
per day; one gives twenty minutes’ pay per day; one gives 
twenty-four minutes’ pay per day, and one gives $1.00 
per week. 

f. Clothes and Tool Allowance: Since 1956, the 50c-per- 
week clothing allowance formerly paid by the national 
packers has been abolished in favor of 1.25c per hour 
added to the wage to cover this item. In five of the ten 
major western states contracts, either 50c per week or 8c 
per day is given. In four contracts these items are furnished 
by the employer, and in one contract no payment is made 
nor are either clothes or tools furnished to the worker by 
the employer. 

g. Guaranteed Work Week: The national packers guaran- 
tee 36 hours of work to regular employes in a week. Nine 
of the major western states contracts guarantee a full 40 
hours, and one guarantees 35 hours of work per week. 

h. Pension Plans: All the national packers’ contracts 
have pension plans which are considered to be somewhat 
more generous than those in the major western states 
agreements. Three major western agreements have no 
pension plan as yet. 

i. Welfare Plans: All the major western agreements have 
welfare plans costing between $10.40 and $12 a month 
per employe and dependents, which are considered superi- 
or in level of benefits compared with the national packers’ 
welfare plans. 

j. Cost-of-Living Allowance: All national packer agree- 
ments contain a cost-of-living escalator clause. In 1958 two 
4c-per-hour increases were given under these clauses. Five 
of the ten major western agreements have such clauses and 
five do not. Keep this fact in mind when you do your 
bargaining this year. 

There are many other minor cost items in the national 
packers’ agreements that are different from those in the 
western agreements. These include such items as shift 
premium pay for continuous shifts, separation allowance, 
meal payments, jury duty pay, rest periods, knife sharpen- 
ing and many other assorted details. 

In a number of respects the national packers enjoy lower 
cost conditions in their contracts, but in recent years there 
has been a trend toward greater similarity between the 
major independent packing agreements and the national 
packer’s agreements. I expect this process to continue be- 
cause both the international unions apparently want 
greater uniformity of contracts. The problem for you in 
management is to get something in return each time you 
give anything in the direction of similarity to the national 
cosmo agreements. For example, the Los Angeles sick 
eave plan is similiar to the national packing agreements’ 
sick leave plans and is far less expensive than the “100 per 
cent pay—no waiting” type of plan in operation in seven 
of the ten major western agreements. The Los Angeles 
plan is easier to police, and it offers a better protection 
for the employe. 

If you keep your “eye” on these possibilities for balanc- 
ing increased labor costs with concessions from the union 
which are already in the national ea agreements, you 
will be doing yourself and your fellow packer some good. 
This means being prepared for your negotiations in ad- 
vance and having some idea about what you want to get 
from the union in return for what you give. If you don’t 
ask for it, you'll never get it. You may not get what you 
want the first time, but keep the “pressure” on in all your 
sessions so that the union is conditioned and knows that 
your proposal is serious. Remember that collective bargain- 
ing is giving and getting. If you want to get something in 
return, you will have to go after it. Try it this year. 
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Search Goes On to Find New 
Ways to Utilize Animal Fats 


DR. C. DONALD VAN HOUWELING, assistant ad- 
ministrator, USDA Agricultural Research Service, spots 
some of the promising possible outlets for fats—in 
plastics, detergents, feeds and edible foods—and some 
weaknesses, such as dependence on export markets and 





the doubtful status of fats in human nutrition. 


As RECENTLY as 1948, three-fourths of all of our 
inedible animal fats went into soap, but today most of 
these tallows and greases find their way into other outlets. 
There the fat is modified until often it cannot be recog- 
nized as fat. Technology has moved in to convert “waste” 
fat into useful products. 

Technology’s entrance on the scene was no accident. It 
had already gone to work for the petroleum industry. 
Among the products created by petroleum technologists 
were synthetic detergents, which gradually have displaced 
soaps made from animal fats. As a result, the per capita 
use of soap has been going down steadily for more than 
10 years. 1f we were still using soaps, rather than deter- 
gents, at the same per capita rate as 10 years ago, it would 
require nearly 1,500,000,000 Ibs. more animal fats than 
we are using in soaps today. 

The loss of this historical outlet has left animal fats in 
a serious position, It has been necessary to find new chan- 
nels of use for inedible tallows and greases. I want to tell 
you about some of the new outlets already developed by 
agricultural research, the current situation with regard 
to animal fats, and take a short look into the future. 

Utilization research on new uses and improved materials 
from these inedible animal fats actually began sometime 
before the detergents succeeded in taking the soap market 
away from fats. In 1938, legislation was passed providing 
for the establishment of four regional agricultural research 
laboratories. They were opened in 1941. They were to 
seek new and better ways to use farm products, with the 
following objective foremost in their minds: to provide 
more income for the farmer and his crops. 

For the most part, each laboratory was to work on the 
crops economically important in its region. The study of 
animal fats was assigned to the Eastern laboratory, located 
near Philadelphia, Pa. From the very beginning of its 
existence, this laboratory has studied animal fats as po- 
tential raw materials for the chemical industry. The work 
involves the conversion of fats to new chemical inter- 
mediates and end products, such as lubricant additives, 
water repellents, plasticizers, waxes and detergents. 

In the domestic field, the soap market, even though 
shrinking steadily, is still the largest single outlet for tallow 
and grease. About 800,000,000 Ibs. were used by soap 

makers in 1957. 

The largest new outlet developed for inedible animal 
fats so far is in feeds. Research sponsored by the Eastern 
laboratory and carried out under contract showed that fats 
improved the feeding efficiency of mixed feeds and in- 
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creased their palatability. They are particularly valuabk 
as a concentrated source of energy in high-calorie rations 

Today, most commercial broiler feeds contain 2 to! 
per cent added fats, Animal fats are going into pig ratioy 
to some extent, into most other mixed feeds, and pet food 
The use of these industrial-grade fats in animal feeds hi 
increased steadily in the past few years, until we currenth 
are using in the neighborhood of 500,000,000 lbs. a 
nually in this way. 

For most industrial uses, the fatty materials have to 
modified chemically to give them special properties 0 
characteristics that better adapt them to the process 0 
to the final product. This is the case with plastics. 

FATS IN PLASTICS: Looking for new chemicals {i 
conversion to plastics with special properties, scientis 
at the laboratory have developed vinyl stearate. Viny 
stearate is a new kind of fat plasticizer. It gives industn 
for the first time, a softener that is chemically bound int 
the molecules of the plastic itself. Therefore, it does m 
leach out to leave the plastic brittle. Vinyl stearate plasi 
cizers, made from animal fats, give us flexible plastics thi 
last longer and wear better than those without them. 

Commercial production of vinyl stearate began in 195i 
The chemical company producing it has recently built: 
plant capable of turning out this material at the rate « 
2,000,000 Ibs. a year, and using over 4,000,000 Ibs. « 
inedible fats to do it. This company also produces a chemi 
cal for water-base paints involving vinyl stearate and vin 
acetate. These give the paints high water repellency am 
good low temperature properties. 

Vinyl stearate has other outlets in industry, It can} 
useful in waxes, wire coating, in release agents {i 
pressure-sensitive adhesives and as protective colloids. 

Even before the development of vinyl stearate, anim 
fats had been going into other plastics. One chemici 
process yields epoxidized fats that also make a supetti 
softener for plastics. These epoxidized fats supply durabl 
softness and pliability in many of the raincoats, umbreli 
garden hose and other plastic items on the market todh 

Whether they are used in chemically bound or 1 
chanically added plasticizers, animal fats offer many # 
vantages. The raw material is cheap; chemical modificatio 
is simple; plasticizer yields are good, and there are 
undesirable by-products. Altogether, it is estimated 
something like 30,000,000 lbs. of animal fats are bei 

used in new types of plastics. 

In another field, the chemists have apparently be 
working on the theory that if you can’t “lick “em you }* 
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’em.” As a result, they have found a process for modifying 
animal fats to make them suitable for detergents. Recent 
tests indicate that the method is dependable, and yields 
and purity are satisfactory. These chemical intermediates 
have properties that also make them useful in other 
surface-active compositions. 

These fats for detergents have drawn the attention of 


the industry. Pilot-plant production by a fatty acid proc- 
_ essor indicates that these chemical intermediates — alpha- 
_ sulfonated tallow acids — can be. produced for sale at an 
initial price that appears to be competitive in the detergent 
' field. Price is expected to decrease with increased pro- 
' duction and as applications become well established. The 
" main use for these chemicals at present is in ore flotation. 








“EDIBLE” FAT FROM TALLOW: Tallow also is find- 


" ing its way into household shortenings as the result of new 


findings that make “edible” fat from beef tallow. 

At least 50 per cent of the tallow obtained from beef 
could be produced and sold as edible tallow at very little 
extra cost. Ordinarily, nearly 95 per cent of beef tallow has 
gone into inedible uses. The difference in price between 
edible and inedible tallow for the past few years has run 
about 3%c a pound. At that rate, if half of the inedible 
tallow could be diverted to edible uses, the livestock 
industry could increase its returns by some $25,000,000 a 
year. The margin at the moment is not so favorable since 
the price of edible tallow has dropped in the past few 
months. Even so, with the current margin (January 1959) 
of a little better than 1'4c, returns to the industry could 
still be increased by more than $10,000,000 a year. 

One strike against the use of tallow in shortenings in 
the past has been its fairly rapid oxidation, causing a 
rancid flavor. In 1955, the Eastern laboratory published 
results of a study made to overcome these handicaps. Its 
experiments showed that slight hydrogenation and the use 
of antioxidants were effective in stabilizing flavor in 
shortenings containing tallow. 

Inedible tallow and greases also are used in synthetic 
rubber, nylon, lubricants and other products. They are 
able to hold their own in these markets where consumption 
has remained relatively stable during the past few years. 

These, then, are some of the new and expanded uses 
developed during the past decade or so, when the rise of 
detergents disturbed the balance in production and use 
of animal fats. Now, let’s take a look at the present situ- 
ation and hazard some guesses about the future. 

The trend during the past 10 years shows some interest- 
ing facts in the inedible animal fats situation: 

1) Production has tended up to a plateau of around 
3,000,000,000 Ibs. a year during 1955 and 1956, and 
dropped slightly during 1957 and again in 1958. Cattle 
slaughter in 1959 is expected to continue at about the 
same rate as in 1957 and 1958. 

2) Exports have tended up from a mere trickle 10 years 
ago to 1,500,000,000 Ibs. in 1956. That year, they ac- 
counted for nearly half of the total disappearance. Exports 
dropped slightly in 1957 and 1958. 

3) Domestic use has apparently stabilized at about 
1,600,000,000 Ibs. a year. Soap production has continued 
downward although it still is the biggest domestic outlet 
for animal fats. New uses have helped take up the dis- 
appearing market for fats in soap. For instance, use of 
fats in mixed feeds has risen steadily and is now estimated 
to be nearly 500,000,000 Ibs yearly. 

4) Prices have see-sawed during the past 10 years from 
as low as 3.7c a pound to 10.6c, However, during the past 
five years they have stabilized at a little over 6c a pound. 
Whether they can hold this level remains to be seen. 

With these facts in mind, what are the prospects for 
inedible animal fats and tallow? 
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THE SEARCH GOES ON: Loss of the soap market is 
still the most disturbing fact in the inedible fats story. 
Production of these fats has continued at a rate nearly 
equivalent to the declining rate of their use in soaps. Only 
through development of new uses and studied encourage- 
ment of exports has the fats market been kept from col- 
lapse. Crowing dependence on exports may be encourag- 
ing a false sense of well-being, particularly if foreign 
countries should shift from soaps to detergents as we have. 
It is important to keep in mind that competing research is 
heing carried out on a greater scale than can be done by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

One of the disturbing facts in the possible conversion 
of some tallow currently graded as inedible, which could 
be made edible, is the complicated role of fats in human 
health. This is another unknown waiting for research 
scientists in the fields of medicine and nutrition to provide 
the key. To most of the questions now being asked on fat 
requirements of people and the body’s metabolism, the 
effect of different processing procedures on the nutritive 
value of fats, and the relation of fat to heart disease, the 
present answer is that we do not know. 

We already know that fats are an important kind of 
food for all of us. They are concentrated sources of energy, 
carry vitamins A and D, and supply fatty acids that are 
essential for growth and health. Fats spare protein so that 
it is available for its specialized functions. Fat tissue in the 
body is important for support, protection and insulation. 
In other words, fat is a normal constituent of food, and the 
body's use of fat for fuel is a normal process. Recurring 
reports of a possible relationship between table fat and 
heart disease worsened the relatively unhappy status of 
edible animal fats. While we do not know the answers to 
ill the questions being raised, we are searching for them. 
The USDA Institute of Home Economics is among those 
conducting research to find out the amounts and kinds of 
fats required for optimum health. 

Animal nutritionists will have to supply some of the 
answers which may affect the increased use of animal fats 
by the feed industry. Already some manufacturers are 
using as much as 8 per cent fat added in commercial 
broiler feeds. Experimentally, use has gone up to 20 per 
cent. At just what point it becomes uneconomical and at 
what point the added fat actually begins to act as a deter- 
rent to chickens being fed, research will have to say. Some 
expansion in this use is possible as manufacturers not 
already adding fat decide to include it in their mixed feed. 

And so the search for new uses and means to expand 
existing uses for animal fats goes on. The animal fats 
section of the Eastern regional laboratory is increasing its 
staff from 30 to 40 scientists. This increase was made 
possible through increased funds allotted to the Eastern 
laboratory for the fiscal year 1959. In addition, two re- 
search fellows, whose salaries are paid by the National 
Renderers Association, are working on a fats research pro- 
gram that is integrated with that of the laboratory. Senior 
and junior fellows, whose work was supported by the 
Fatty Acid Council of the Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers from 1953 until January 1 this 
year, have studied ways of broadening the industrial ap- 
plication of fatty acids. Basic research in breaking down 
and analyzing the various acids and other components of 
fatty materials is essential for full realization of the indus- 
trial possibilities of this material. 

The augmented staff at the Eastern laboratory is en- 
abling us to intensify our search for new outlets for animal 
fats in edible products and in such diverse industrial areas 
as plastics, plasticizers, lubricants, adhesives, emulsifiers 
and detergents. The need for new and expanded outlets 
for animal fats will be with us for a long time. 
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\" E in the Western States Meat Packers Association 
have a common concern: We have been asleep, or partly 
asleep, to the needs and desires of foreign customers for 
our hides. Perhaps it is simply because we are not taking 
a close look at 90,000,000 people who are customers of 
ours, either present or prospective. 

Japan has 90,000,000 people who need and can use 
our hides in producing shoes. This is a significant piece of 
business for all of us. 

Before telling you about the detailed problems we face, 
and making some recommendations, I think we need to 
mention the broad picture. 

We can all agree that a fine piece of leather is a beauti- 
ful and valuable product. However, to produce good prod- 
ucts we need high quality hides. We need the Japanese 
market for our hides, and we need expanding market areas. 

We have an excellent foothold in the Japanese market. 
In 1957 the United States furnished about 65% per cent 
of the total imports of hides and skins into Japan, but the 
real potential has hardly been explored. In Japan the aver- 
age person uses less than one-quarter of one pair of shoes 
per capita per year. Many children of high school age or 
younger have never had a pair of leather shoes. 

The growth prospects are enormous. A continuation of 
the increase in consumption equal to that which occurred 
in the period between 1950 and 1955 would mean an 
increase of 10,000,000 pairs of shoes per year, or approxi- 
mately a 50 per cent rise in production. This would mean 
good business for all of us. 

The Japanese mode of living is being westernized. In 
my opinion, if the Japanese tanners were able to supply 
their people with good quality leather shoes at reasonable 
prices, they would consume in Japan alone the majority 
of U. S. surplus hides and skins. The post-war market in 
Japan has grown very rapidly. However, the plain truth 
is that our market opportunity may already be taking a 
downward turn. The decline may be starting when really 
the expansion tendency has hardly begun for our products. 

I have stated that the Japanese tanning industry feels 
that unless the quality of the United States hides and skins 
is improved, tanners will have to switch their purchases of 
raw materials for leather use to sources other than our 
own country. 

‘COMPETITION AHEAD: These other potential sources 
are reflected in the figures for 1957 and 1958; Australia 
and New Zealand are particular threats. We must also 
be alert to the growing potential of Red China which 
has many hides and will deprive its own people of hides 
and leather to get a good foothold in the Japanese mar- 
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WSMPA—Tallow and Hides 


Sad Findings of Japan Hide 


Survey Team are Reaffirmed 


LELAND JACOBSMUHLEN of Arrow Meat Co., 
Cornelius, Ore., and a member of the U. S. hide sur- 
vey team, tells how Japanese market for hides may be 
lost because of poor and inconsistent quality of the 
product shipped by American packers and exporters, 


ket. The Orient is on the move, and if we are to get 
our share of the business we must be alert and aggres- 
sive. The search for other markets on the part of the 
Japanese was, in my view, clearly revealed in the course 
of our survey, 

It has been reliably reported to me that some of the 
hides and skins people have no real affection for me or 
for the survey team members. Now, I have no ill will 
toward anyone in that industry. I love all the hide peo- 
ple and want them to enjoy a profit. I want them to 
have a stable business and to enjoy all the other blessings 
of a free economy. First, however, I think the packers, 
and particuJarly our own WSMPA members, are entitled 
to make some marketing improvements that will bring 
them more nearly a fair share of the value of the product. 

Second, we want the Japanese market to be protected 
and expanded. It is the most natural avenue of major 
volume increase for us. 

We do not intend to see this market impaired by 
sloppy practices, either through our own failures or those 
of the exporters. We have a direct concern over the 
prospective heavyweight invasion of this market by other 
nations. We need to get our heads out of the sand, or 
out of the hides, if we are going to compete when others’ 
available hides hit with force on our markets. 

CAPTIVE MARKET: There has been some talk about 
how good our relations with Japan are. Now, if we are 
going to be honest with each other, and I think it is 
time to stop pretending, there is much need for improve- 
ment. Until now the Japanese have been pretty much at 
the mercy of U. S. exporters. We all know that whenever 
vou face the element of monopoly control you lose the 
power to make effective bargains. A purchaser who has 
only a very limited choice cannot make loud complaints. 

Also, the Japanese, who may be by nature a bit more 
polite than we, can hardly take the attitude of independ- 
ence that typifies a free market until other suppliers are 
available to them. When that time comes it may be too 
late for us to get our share of the expansion potential. 

I believe that the Western States Meat Packers As- 
sociation should go on record today in recommending 
that hides be sold on a selected basis. 

I have received a cable from the Japan Importer’s Coun- 
cil stating: “For mutual benefit we expect good results 
from packer’s convention, including acceptance of selected 
basis, which must be more profitable for both West Coast 
packing industry and Japanese leather industry.” 

Many of you are familiar with some of the ingredients 
of the problem that I examined in detail while on this 
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hide survey team last year. Not everyone agrees With 
our findings. Some have even made loud and unfriendly 
accusations aimed at me. It has been rumored that some 
people in the hide industry would very much like to 
have a piece of my hide, with or without hair, and 
with or without curing. Some have indicated that it 
might even be desirable to convert me into a pair of shoes. 

This is all good clean fun. However, without claim- 
ing to be an expert on hides, leather, or tanning, it is 
abundantly clear to any observer that the Japanese pur- 
chaser of hides simply hasn’t received a fair shake. 

The purchaser, as we found him, did not wish to risk 
the resistance facing his protests. Thus, a tremendous 
number of complaints were totally unvoiced. Our friends 
in the hide and skin business tell us the survey team 
was composed of ignoramuses, and that the Japanese are 
happy with present conditions. However, the facts and 
figures don’t make such a pretty picture. 

It is one thing to possess an enormously good thing 
and enjoy many profits in a business way. However, with 
these benefits should go genuine responsibility. 

WHAT’S WRONG? You may be a bit surprised to 
learn some of these items: 

We found many hides carrying from 2 to 6 Ibs. of fat. 
This sort of thing is pure loss to the packer, and destruc- 
tive to the tanner of good leather. Frequently we found 
the U. S. hides received in Japan were undercured; to 
be properly cured a hide must stay in the pack a full 
30 days from the closing day of the pack. 

In making our inspections we regularly found that 
No. 3, renderer and country hides and skins were mixed 
in shipments purchased on a flat basis; these ought prop- 
erly to have consisted of No. 1 and No. 2 hides only. 
This inferiority was far more extensive and real than will 
be reflected in the complaints directed to exporters be- 
cause, at this time, and until additional sources are avail- 
able, the Japanese purchaser needs to maintain satis- 
factory relations with the U. S. The Japanese purchaser 
is holding still for these present abuses only because 
of the limited market. As market shifts take place, we 
will lose an increasing portion of this business. 

You and I have the means of improving our hide 
situation, We West Coast packers who have good take- 
off, workmanship and cure, should see to it that our 
company names are affixed to our lots of hides, thus identi- 
fying those who observe quality standards. This would 
provide a direct incentive for good performance. 

Our survey team reached the unanimous opinion that 
our hides must be sold on a selected basis to achieve 
the desired marketing results. You and I must go for- 
ward with the major burden of exporting on a selected 
basis. The Japanese find that in buying hides on a flat 
basis the element of speculation is enormous. They don’t 
know what kind of quality will arrive in their country. 

It is doubtless true that a good lot of variation exists 
in hides that are sold on a flat basis. However, there is 
ample evidence, based upon our personal inspection and 
reports, that the customer has received a large volume 
of junk, scrap, and abuse in buying these hides. 

We found many hides showing red heat damage that 
were already affected by bacteria. We found wide vari- 
ation in weight shrinkage during transport. 

We found some extremely poorly cured hides which 
had hair slip damage after a voyage of only two weeks 
or less. A properly cured hide will keep much, much 
longer than that. 

Some of the hide people charge us with being unfair 
because we didn’t examine all contractual agreements 
between the sellers and the buyers. However, the problem 
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that we found is far more fundamental than that. The 





tanners expect to purchase and receive usable products. 
They are entitled to a standard that can be relied upon. 
If the standards need adjustment, that should be done. 

The most important point is that the customer should 
receive what he is intending to buy, and what he under- 
stood to be offered by the seller. 

From the standpoint of the western states there has 
been considerable argument about whether or not small 
packers can sell on a selected basis. Some claim that 
it costs more to handle hides on that basis, thus raising 
the cost to the consumer. 

It is my opinion that no extra cost is involved -in 
selected selling. For years our so-called small packer 
hides have sold at a discount. This certainly indicates 
weakness on our part. You might be interested to know 
that in some instances when small packing plants have 
been sold to major packers they have found that their 
hide prices have immediately gone up 2c a pound. This, 
of course, illustrates that there is no real distinction 
between the small and the big packer in this area. 

I want to emphasize that for years and years we have 
not paid sufficient attention to our by-products, to their 
value, to their marketing and, in general, to their impact 
on our total profit position. We should take a long look at 
the manner in which our commodities are marketed. 

For my own part, I intend to proceed in the sale of 
my hides on a selected basis. I urge all of you to do the 
same. Furthermore, I urge that the western states meat 
packers forget this ridiculous notion that there is a 
built-in margin between a so-called big packer and small 
packer. If we with our insistence that sales be 
made on a selected basis, the grounds for discounting 
small packer hides will be wiped out. 

We were told again and again in Japan that the tanners 
and the leather people are willing to pay the price for 
hides that they can convert into good leather. As 
packers, we are to blame for the handling and the mar- 
keting of this important commodity. We should work 
with increasing vigor to correct the evils and the errors 
of our ways and, at the same time, should insist that 
all others in this industry share this responsibility. We 
must work with our hide dealers and our hide exporters 
and we must produce a good product. 

I hope that we are prepared to do our part and we 
should insist that everyone along the line proceed to 
remedy the complaints arising from poor hides. In this 
way, we will have done much to correct the major 
complaints and we will thereby strengthen this major 
market for us for years to come. 





JAMES A. ENSIGN, vice president of Citizens National Trust & 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles, speaks on “Financing and Credit for 
the Meat Packing Industry" at accounting session. He is flanked by 
Martin Ruster, Luer Packing Co., Los Angeles, and Ellis T. McClure 
of Food Management, Inc., with headquarters at Cincinnati. 
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Drawbacks of Curing Hides in 


Packs Avoided in Drum Method 


PAUL LEGALLET, JR., of Legallet Tanning Co., San 
Francisco, describes drum brining and tells how it pro- 
duces clean, fully-cured hides in a few hours with a 
minimum of labor. ED DREW of International Shoe 
warns of danger from substitutes and heavy surplus. 


: report of the Japanese hide survey team may 
not be pleasing to you, but it is factual and comes from 
men on your side of the fence. It is too bad the same team 
did not make a survey right here in California. I daresay 
their report would have been about the same. They do 
not have an ax to grind; they are trying to rectify a situ- 
ation that is entirely unnecessary and can be corrected by 
you and you alone. The reputation of your industry is at 
stake, as well as the future of your hide and skin business. 
You will always have a market for your hides and skins, 
but you will not always realize the value you should unless 
you take some corrective steps. 

After the recent advances in the hide market you will 
probably scoff at any reference to price, but it does stand 
to reason that quality is the final determining factor. If 
you do not give the best quality possible, you are not 
competitive with the packers who do. 

During the last two years or so there has been consider- 
able work on improving the curing process that has for 
so long been used by the industry. If the present system of 
salting in packs and curing for 30 days were strictly ad- 
hered to, there would be fewer complaints than there are 
today, but many packers are slighting the process and 
cutting corners wherever possible. 

It is a fact that some packers use a minimum of salt, 
mix in as much old and dirty salt as possible, trim as little 
as possible and then ship the hides before they have been 
in pack for 30 days. I know of instances in which packers 
have insisted that the buyer take the previous day’s kill 
when a pack was taken up. In other words, the cure may 
actually be anywhere from one or two days up to two 
or three weeks, and seldom is for the full 30 days that is 
necessary for proper curing. 

Merle Delph was the first hide dealer to do something 
constructive about the problem. At considerable costs to his 
company, he installed a Stehling fleshing and demanuring 
machine and a brining system. He also gives a tannery 
trim to his hides and produces a clean, well-cured and 
trimmed product. His installation is expensive, but he does 
produce a premium hide for which he has been able to 
realize premium prices. Since Delph’s initial accomplish- 
ment, other hide dealers and packers have developed 
variations in his process which have been successful and 
satisfactory. All of them use brine curing, which is a quick 
and efficient process. Bissinger & Company has a brine 
curing system here in Los Angeles and it has been quite 
successful. We have tanned many of these brined hides in 
San Francisco and are well pleased with the results. 
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International Shoe Co., one of the largest users of 
hides in the United States, under the direction of Ed 
Drew, the firm’s hide buyer, has developed a drum brining 
process which may prove to be the answer for many 
packers. This process cuts labor costs and is less expensive 
to install. It should be used in the packing plant, but a 
hide dealer could drum cure if the hides were not held 
too long before processing. 

DRUM BRINING: The process works as follows: The 
hides are taken from the killing floor, trimmed and placed 
in a large revolving drum. They are washed with clean 
water for about 10 minutes and then drained, Salt is then 
added at the rate of 1/6 lb. for each Ib. of hide. Run the 
drum for one hour and then add another 1/6 lb. of salt 
per Ib. of hide, and 1 Ib. of chlorinated lime or similar 
bactericide. Run the drum another two hours, dump the 
load, horse the hides and let them drain for 48 hours. The 
drumming times are approximate and subject to further 
experimentation. There are many variables to consider, 
such as the size of salt crystal, size of drum, speed of drum 
and revolutions per minute. Following draining the hides 
are cured and ready for grading and shipping. 

The outstanding feature of this process is that the dirt, 
manure and blood are washed away before curing. In 
other words, the bacteria-carrying media are removed and 
the opportunity for hide deterioration is reduced im- 
measurably. It stands to reason, as well as being a chemi- 
cal fact, that a clean hide freed of much of its bacterial 
load is easier to cure and store without loss of hide sub- 
stance. Brining in a vat with paddle washes away blood, 
dirt and manure; but these materials build up in the vat 
until a complete change of brine is made. The first hides 
into the vat come out clean, but after the vat has been used 
for two or three days or a week, the water becomes filthy 
and the hides carry this material on them. That is why 
washing in a drum and actually eliminating the dirt is 
better than vat brining. Another feature in favor of drum 
brining is labor cost; it has been estimated that present 
labor costs can be cut in half. There is less handling and 
there is more opportunity to use fork lifts, conveyors, ete. 
Also, the process should require less warehouse space since 
shipments can be made sooner. If the hides are palletized, 
handling is quicker, easier and cheaper. 

There has been some criticism of brining, and especially 
drum brining. I believe that some of the criticism is Ree 
plain prejudice. Some people are not aggressive and they 
are against anything new or different, even when they are 
not informed of the facts. One complaint on drum brining 
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is the greasiness of the hair. It is quite possible that some 
of the hide fat will transfer to the hair side of the hide, but 
this can be held to a minimum by controlling the temper- 
ature of the water used. If cool water is employed, less 

ase will be loosened and will result in less grease on 
the hair. It is difficult to flesh a hide that is greasy, but 
this is a mechanical problem and can be overcome. Some 

ple wonder how a hide can be cured in a matter of 
ae when it is supposed to take 30 days in pack, Fullness 
of cure can be analyzed by chemists and so far not one 
chemist has doubted that a good cure can be obtained by 
drum brining in a few hours. The ones that doubt probably 
are not chemists. 

With the cooperation of Levitan and Company, we 
have drum brine-cured several lots of packer hides at our 
tannery in San Francisco. The results were excellent and 
the leather we made from these hides was as good — if not 
better — than regularly cured hides. Some of the lots were 
held for a few months and there was no deterioration. 

In conclusion, drum brining has proved to be successful 
and some of the large packers in the midwest are curing 
hides with this process. This is definitely a step toward 
cleaner raw stock for the tanner with less reason for under 
cure or deterioration. We hope that more of you will be- 
come interested and try it. We would be glad to give any 
technical information or assistance in setting up the 
procedure. 

CHAIRMAN RUDNICK: Are there any questions that 
you would like to ask of Mr. Legallet? 

QUESTION: How many hides did you put in the vat 
at one time? 

LEGALLET: About 50, but we didn’t have as large a 
drum as can be used. I think you can build a drum that 
will handle 75 hides. 

QUESTION: Were the hides tacky and did they have 
manure on them? 

LEGALLET: Oh, yes. We washed that off first in the 
rotating drum. 

QUESTION: What is the temperature of the water 
normally used? 

LEGALLET: Our water will run around 55° F., but if 
vou run the drum too long you build up the temperature. 
You can’t over-drum the hides and the only problem with 
warm water is loosening the grease. Other than that, it 
won't hurt the hides which will stand temperatures up to 
100° F. without harming them at all. Of course, you don’t 
want to keep the temperature at 100° because it won't 
stay at that point. It would cool off immediately. 

ED DREW (International Shoe Co.): I want to point 
out that this thing is not foolproof. In the hands of an 
honest man, it is wonderful and will really do the trick. 
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DRAMATIC moment during a demonstration at one of the 
booths in the exhibition hall at the WSMPA convention. 


You can chisel with the process or you can get yourself in 
a lot of trouble with it. 

Last week, at a meeting of hide chemists in Cincinnati, 
it was revealed that the simplest kind of a test —a specific 
gravity test — is being developed to check the cure. After 
you drum these hides, a small piece can be dropped in 
that liquid and you will know when to end the cure. 

This development is a form of automation. We know 
the price of hides has recently gone up, and many of us 
are thankful for that, but don’t forget that with 98,000,000 
cattle, and more on the road, we may go back to our 15c 
cow hides and 5c and 6c green hides. Every kind of a 
substitute available is going into the new line of shoes and 
more into the next spring line of shoes. 

We may have a shortage of hides at the present time, 
but in six months or two years we may have them running 
out of our ears. I am not being an alarmist, but several 
people in this country have seen a piece of upper leather 
produced by one of the big chemical manufacturers. If 
that should develop, heaven help the tanning industry; 
whether you believe it or not, you will then be doing 
research to find what to do with your hides besides tanning 
them for leather. We are down to 35 per cent and less 
sole leather in shoes. It is entirely possible in ten years 
we could lose 50 per cent on upper leather. 

(At the close of the tallow and grease and hide session 
the group voted to place the Western States Meat Pack- 
ers Association on record as favoring the sale of hides 
on a selected basis to eliminate arbitrary differentials and 
improve relations with foreign buyers. ) 


LUNCHEON and Hollywood fashion show for the ladies had numerous attractive features the male conventioneers would have enjoyed. 
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WSMPA—Pork 


Problems Impeding Pork Are 
Hurdles That Can Be Removed 


2. THIS business of pork production, processing and 
consumption, all of us in every branch of the industry are 
aware that there are many hurdles along the road which 
slow down our progress in reaching the ultimate goal of 
producing the kind of meat the consumer prefers and at 
the same time producing it efficiently and with reasonable 
monetary returns for all segments of the industry. 

It is an encouraging indication that the industry recog- 
nizes that the problems related to pork are hurdles—that 
they are not road blocks. Hurdles can be jumped or re- 
moved, and when they are, you find yourself on a road 
that goes somewhere. On the other hand, a road block is 
the same as a dead end. Even if you remove it, you find 
yourself on an incompleted highway. You have no place 
to go. The route has not been clearly defined and put into 
shape for traffic. 

It is to the credit of the livestock and meat industry that 
we do know where we are going. We can see our desti- 
nation at the end of the highway. To get there, though, we 
must get past those hurdles. Let’s take a look at some of 
the hurdles which are hampering us and determine what 
is being done to get over them or to get them out of the 
way completely. 

BETTER, LEANER PORK: First, we know that con- 
sumers want better, leaner and more palatable pork prod- 
ucts. This is one of our major problems, but it is a problem 
which all segments of the ne. she are facing up to more 
squarely than is generally realized. It takes time for the 
results to be reflected at the consumer level, but to those 
of us who are privileged to move about within the industry, 
in all parts of the country, it is impressively apparent that 
things are astir. 

Tremendous amounts of research are being directed 
toward the development of the meat-type hog: research at 
the nation’s agricultural colleges, by commercial firms, by 
organizations of farmers, ranchers and feeders, and by indi- 
viduals; breeding and feeding experiments aimed at the 
production of hogs which will yield pork cuts more nearly 
in tune with what consumers really want; developing ani- 
mals that will convert feed efficiently into pork that is both 
lean and tender and establishing blood lines with the heri- 
tability for these desirable traits. 

Many packers and marketing agencies are taking the 
initiative in stimulating expansion of the production of the 
meat-type hog. In addition, many packers and retailers are 
trimming the fat more closely on pork and ham products 
in response to consumer reluctance to purchase pork items 
which have an excessive amount of exterior fat. 
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CARL F. NEUMANN, general manager of National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, calls for combined industry ef. 
forts to boost plus factors, such as meat-type hogs, close 
trim, new nutrient values and pork's appeal as source as 
thiamine for healthy nerves in nation of nervous people, 


The processor and the retailer are making great progress 
in the direction of providing the consumer with fresh, lean 
pork items that are attractively packaged and available 
daily in her market at prices which she feels are within 
her budget. One of the problems here is maintaining the 
preferred quality and kind of pork on a day-in and day-out 
basis. Any retailer will tell you that the one thing, above 
all others, he must accomplish to keep his meat customers 
coming back is dependability. 

To provide the retailer with consistent dependability in 
pork products, the processor in turn is dependent on the 
producer to keep him supplied with the right type of live 
animal the year around. Progress is being made in remov- 
ing the seasonal peaks and valleys of hog marketings, and 
there is hope that more multiple farrowing will bring us 
closer to that goal. 

MORE SHOULD USE CLOSE TRIM: We would offer 
this suggestion in regard to the packers’ part in providing 
the consumer with less-fat pork products. Perhaps pork 
would take on a more universally attractive new look by 
modern standards and would find more universal consumer 
acceptance if the practice were more widespread of trim- 
ming the fat more closely than is now the general practice, 
at the packer level. 

We are succeeding in producing more hogs with more 
meat in relation to fat, as is indicated by the lesser amount 
of lard we get per hog today. The days of the “lard” breeds 
and the “bacon” breeds are gone. It is the four lean cuts 
—the ham, loin, Boston butt and picnic — that have been 
increasing in popularity. The goal today is the production 
of good quality lean meat. Meat is muscle, and meat-type 
hogs are hogs with abundant natural muscling. 

Perhaps I seem a little over-optimistic in my conviction 
that we are really getting places in this business of de- 
veloping the kind of swine which will produce the kind of 
meat that will help us create a new image of pork and a 
better market for pork. This could be because of my con- 
fidence in the great amount of research that is being done 
in this field and other areas of animal science. 

At the recent National Swine Conference held at Purdue 
University, Dr. J. C. Hillier of Oklahoma State University, 
one of the many good scientists in this field, made the 
following statement: 

“As I interpret our present goals, we are seeking to 
produce a hog that is prolific, has good mothering ability 
and produces a desirable product on a minimum of f 
We want a hog that will gain rapidly and produce high 
quality pork while being self-fed a relatively high energy 
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ration. We consider that the carcass from a 200-215 Ib. 
hog should be 29.0 to 32.5 in. in length with an average 
backfat thickness of 1.10 to 1.65 in. and a minimum of 
3.75 sq. in, of lean in the loin eye. A yield of lean cuts 
amounting to 50 per cent or more of the carcass weight, 
or 35 per cent of the live weight, is desired. These are our 
present goals. They constitute the first definite set of 
measurable standards that has been proposed in the history 
of swine production in this country. Simple as they may 
seem, they are in my opinion the first definite guideposts 
we have had to keep swine breeders moving toward a 
definite goal.” 

RESEARCH PROJECTS ARE NUMEROUS: Just last 
year, in connection with the American Society of Animal 
Production’s annual meeting in Chicago, I had the oppor- 
tunity to look over 265 papers reporting on research 
projects at 69 institutions, involving the work of 832 keen, 
well-educated, dedicated investigators. These included 34 
papers on all species of livestock, 80 pertaining specifically 
to swine, 111 to cattle and 40 to sheep. Of these, 59 were 
on general subjects; 55 pertained to breeding, 109 to feed- 
ing and 42 to carcass quality. This represents only a 
sampling of the hundreds and hundreds of research prob- 
lems which are being attacked and solved in this field of 
animal seience and production. 

Progress in processing is knocking hurdles out of the 
way, too, particularly in regard to giving the consumer 
the convenience she seeks in her food purchases. In con- 
trast to a few years ago, pork products today are much 
more highly processed, with more trimming, more boning, 
more packaging and much more variety. In addition to 
meatier, more compact fresh pork cuts, the number of 
different canned pork items, sausage using pork, and hams 
that are being produced today is almost unbelievable when 
compared to a couple of decades ago. 

Along with the advantages of giving the consumer va- 
riety and conveniences, though, comes another of the 
industry's problems. This hurdle is consumer confusion. 
In regard to selection and identification of cuts and kinds 
of meat and the proper methods of cookery, your service 
organization, the National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
does what we think you will agree is a creditable job of 
informing — or unconfusing — the modern-day consumer. 

HAM TERMINOLOGY IS PROBLEM: A real problem 
exists in ham terminology — hams that require cookiny, 
ready-to-eat hams, ready-to-serve hams, partially-cooked 
hams and fully-cooked hams. To complicate the picture, 
if a consumer buys a half ham or a ham slice, the ham 
may completely lose its identity and in most cases the 
seller is not in a position to help the consumer if she makes 
inquiries regarding its preparation after she has bought it 
and taken it home. 

Just what is meant by ready-to-eat and ready-to-serve in 
comparison with fully-cooked hams? To the homemaker 
all three terms mean the same thing —that the ham is 
fully-cooked and ready to be served without further cook- 
ing. But the terminology is misleading. The ham labeled 
“ready-to-eat” or “ready-to-serve” is in reality only partially 
cooked. Only the ham labeled “fully-cooked” is really fully 
cooked and ready to be eaten either cold or heated slightly. 

Meat retailers will tell you from experience that cus- 
tomers do not read labels very carefully, and very often 
those who do read them do not completely understand 
them. In self-service operations this is particularly im- 
portant —- where wrappers are often removed and the 
housewife has difficulty determining the type of ham she 
is buying. This confusion has materially affected the ability 
of many retailers properly to merchandise these products. 

The Meat Board conducted a consumer survey in con- 
nection with this problem which very strongly bore out 
the contention that consumers do not understand the 
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system which is now being employed for labeling hams. 

What’s the solution? I’m sure you have heard the sug- 
gestion that packers produce only two kinds of hams— 
those that need cooking and those that are fully cooked. 
I understand, however, that there are manv problems in 
making such a change. 

What then are some of the hurdles regarding pork and 
its increased sale? 

PORK DESERVES MORE CREDIT: We need a more 
general awareness in regard to the nutritive value of pork, 
not only among consumers but, perhaps even more im- 
portant, among professional groups that are in a position 
to pass along such important information. 

I would qualify this by saying that physicians, nu- 
tritionists, dietitians, public health workers, educators and 
others are aware of such factors as the high quality protein, 
vitamin and mineral content of pork, especially the B 
vitamins and more specifically thiamine, which is so im- 
portant in our diets, The problem here could well be that 
the professional people who plan and recommend diets 
have been leaning more on other foods, most of which are 
also of animal origin, because they have been concerned 
that pork contains too much fat to be recommended in 
many diets — particularly those related to weight problems 
and heart disease. 

This is because outdated food value charts are still 
being widely used. I do not mean to sound derogatory, 
since these food values have been the most complete avail- 
able until just recently. It is natural that a period of time 
will elapse before the newer values, which came out of 
Meat Board research, will be generally accepted and used. 
There is great hope here of completely removing that 
particular hurdle because these new values on the nutrient 
content of meat show that pork, as well as beef, veal and 
lamb, contains considerably more protein and significantly 
less fat and fewer calories than it has been getting credit 
for in older food charts. 

In this age of calorie-counting weight watchers, these 
findings are of extreme importance to the swine and pork 
industry. Combine these findings with the meat-type hog 
and the new close trim of fat on pork cuts and we are well 
on the way to keeping the pork industry out of the wood- 
shed where some people have been trying to send it in 
recent years, due to the notion that pork is fattening. 

These new figures, which have been published by the 
Oklahoma Experiment Station, were derived from detailed 
studies using cooked meat. Previous sources (USDA Hand- 
book No. 8) were largely based on wholesale uncooked 
meat cuts, with estimated allowances for cooking losses. 

OLD, NEW FIGURES COMPARED: Here are some of 
the comparisons of earlier figures with the new ones. 
The new figure on pork loin chops is 35 grams of protein 
per 100 grams of meat; the old figure, 23 grams. Pork 
loin chops, according to the new figures, have 250 calories 
per 100 grams. The old figure was 333. Fat amounts to 
only 11 grams today, as compared with earlier estimates 
of 26 grams. 

And get this. The new figures show only 219 calories 
per 100 grams of cured ham, compared with earlier figures 
of 397 calories. 

The research which brought out these findings is usually 
identified as the Leverton study, because the work was 
conducted under the direction of Dr. Ruth M. Leverton, 
who is now associate director, Institute of Home Eco- 
nomics, U. S. Department of Agriculture. The work was 
done at Oklahoma State University. 

In this study, the meat items were not only cooked by 
accepted cookery methods, but each serving was analyzed 
in three portions — the lean, the lean and the marble por- 
tion, and the separable fat. This provides doctors, nutri- 
tionists and dietitians with much more comprehensive and 
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usable information on meat than they have had before. 


engin, sep the Leverton figures indicate that pork 
as it is produced and eaten today has 57 per cent less fat 
than was previously thought, 36 per cent fewer calories 
and 22 per cent more protein. 

While talking about nutrient values, let’s get the record 
straight on the statement that has been making the rounds 
that turkey is higher in protein content than any other ani- 
mal food. Our most recent figures show that fresh ham is 
37 per cent protein. The highest protein value we can find 
for turkey is 35 per cent and that is for breast meat. 

As a matter of fact, this business of prestige is the crux 
to much of the trouble besetting the pork industry. During 
the past 15 years, pork people have lost a good deal of the 
market they once had, partly because of fat and partly 
because there has been an inverse relation between the 
consumption of pork and income, Pork not only has not 
maintained its level of consumption, but the consumption 
has gone down as incomes have risen. 

MAKE PORK FASHIONABLE: This is a hurdle which 
we can get over by making proper use of the livestock 
and meat industry's proved skills in the fields of pro- 
motion, advertising and merchandising. Pork needs pres- 
tige. It needs to be glamorized. Here is a quality product. 
Let’s re-establish it as such. Let’s make pork a fashionable 
meat item again. 

Here might be as good a place as any to bring out that 
one of the real gaps in pork consumption occurs because 
we are not getting our share of the multi-billion-dollar 
teen-age market for pork. True, these growing Americans 
are big consumers of frankfurters and various sausage 
products with substantial amounts of pork in their makeup. 
However, we lack a real companion to the ever-popular 
hamburger. It is encouraging that the Department of 
Agriculture is interested in ground fresh pork to be used 
in the school lunch program. We are hopeful that this will 
help develop an appetite for pork. 

For a good many years, enterprising retailers in scattered 
areas throughout the country have used varying cuts from 
either the Boston butt or the loin in preparing a portion- 
size mechanically tenderized cut of meat that could be 
quickly panfried and used in a hot sandwich. Where used, 
this has been an extremely popular item. At the afore- 
mentioned National Swine Conference last fall at Purdue, 
the noon luncheon consisted of a menu that included two 
sandwiches with this “porklet,” so named, used in the same 
manner as a hamburger patty would be used. Nationwide 
publicity was given this idea and we are still getting 
inquiries concerning the “porklet.” 

In analyzing the plus values of pork, we must consider 
those factors which make it particularly attractive to the 
consumer, not only in regard to taste and appearance and 
nutritive value, but also in less obvious ways. 

REMEDY FOR JITTERS: What about the attitudes 
and problems of the average American today? What are 
some of the characteristics of modern society? We can 
include without hesitation such factors as tension and 
pressures brought on in large part by a prevailing sense 
of urgency in everything we do. 

What does the human body require to keep its nervous 
system in proper running order? Of prime importance is 
an adequate amount of thiamine in the diet. What is our 
key source of thiamine? It is pork. 

So here is a plus value which could very well knock 
over some of those hurdles if we all get together and let 
people know about it. There are millions of people seeking 
remedies for the jitters and other nervous disorders. At 
the same time, we have a product that abounds with the 
vitamin B, thiamine, which research has proved to be vital 
to the proper functioning of the nervous system. 

Add to this the fact that one in five families in this 
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nation needs more thiamine in its diet, according to 
USDA food supply and dietary surveys, and you see 
pork is a product that is both desirable and badly needed, 

You can get thiamine in other foods, and in pills, but 
pork is the thiamine food. One serving of pork will pro 
vide 68.7 per cent of the daily recommended allowance of 
thiamine or an average man. This is based on nutrient 
allowances made by the National Research Council. 

In order to get the amount of thiamine that a mouth 
watering, — pork chop will provide, you 
would have to eat 16 slices of bread. Those 16 slices of 
bread also would contribute 1,008 calories to your waist. 
line, compared with only 250 from the pork chop. 

PUSH THIAMINE STORY: The complete story on the 
taste appeal and the nutritive value of pork has been 
presented to the American people for many years. The 
story has been effective, though we have had our problems, 
particularly in regard to the fat situation. However, it pays 
to stop and reappraise once in a while. The attitudes and 
ideas of people change with the years. We must keep in 
step. Therefore, in this period of tensions and pressures, 
we must put emphasis where it is most likely to be needed. 
Let’s push the thiamine story more, not from the stand. 
point that pork is a tranquilizer, but from the standpoint 
that pork, because of its high thiamine content, builds and 
maintains the nervous system, and that a properly function- 
ing nervous system can in the long run bring about the 
“calming down” that people are so frantically seeking. 

The people of this nation are extremely nutrition 
conscious at this time. There has been a decline in thia- 
mine intake which has coincided with a decrease in pork 
consumption. Let the nation know of the importance of 
this nutrient and that pork is the top product in thiamine, 

I have come back to the subject of fat several times. In 
our concern about the damage that excessively fat pork 
can do to the market, we would do well not to overlook 
the value of fat itself, nutritionally. Besides energy, it also 
supplies appreciable amounts of protein and phosphorus 
and magnesium. It helps the body in its utilization of 
certain vitamins and protein. 

Another hurdle is the contention that pork with fat is 
not easily digestible. In regard to this, it is possible that 
the digestibility and satiety value, or appetite satisfaction 
of foods is sometimes confused. Pork, when consumed with 
fat, is likely to be digested more slowly than other foods. 
In certain cases this may be quite desirable. 

FAT PROVIDES STAYING POWER: During World 
Wars I and II, it was found that the people who could 
not get fat in their diets were not physically satisfied. The 
food they ate did not have the staying power that fat pro- 
vides. Fat, whether of pork or otherwise, is definitely an 
appetite appeaser. Because it is digested slowly, it provides 
a greater feeling of satisfaction than foods of similar calorie 
value but lower in fat. 

We have discussed some of the hurdles which are found 
along the road to success in pork production, processing 
and merchandising — such things as the problem of fat, 
consumer confusion regarding labels, the prestige factor 
and digestibility. But set those problems against the plus 
factors, and we find that we have more to be encouraged 
about than to be discouraged about, provided all of us 
combine our efforts in boosting the plus factors — meat- 
type hogs, close trim of pork products, aggressive merchan- 
dising of a quality product, new nutrient values which 
place pork in a much more favorable light and pork’s ap- 

eal as a source of thiamine for healthy nerves. 

Add up those things and you have a plus score which 
should cancel out the negatives. Pork is a product that is 
needed and has the added advantage of tasting good. 
There is no doubt as to the potential. Now it’s a matter of 
following through on these various points. 
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T HE amount of meat each American eats has been 
slowly climbing to new records, but the proportion of pork 
to other meats has been falling. Since the year 1920, con- 
sumer demand for pork has suffered a serious setback. This 
setback has been most serious during the last seven years. 
Consumers spent only 1.9 per cent of their income for 
pork in 1955 and 1.7 per cent in 1956. This is a decline 
from 3 per cent for the 1920 to 1929 period and from 2.9 
per cent in 1951 and contrasts sharply with a relatively 
stable percentage for beef. 

During the last 18 years, production of pork has in- 
creased by 46 per cent, whereas consumption of pork has 
increased only 17 per cent. We are not getting our fair 
share of the consumer’s dollar and certainly are not keep- 
ing pace with the increased population. 

When work was first started to develop the meat-type 
hog, we got off on many sidelines. For a while the trend 
was for long, snaky kinds of individuals that did not have 
much backfat but at the same time did not have much 
muscling. Others advocated feeding higher percentages of 
roughages and taking longer periods of time to put a hog 
on the market that would meet the main needs of speci- 
fications. Such trends did not take hold because no matter 
how sound a program appears, if it is not a money-maker 
for the hog producer, it won't be successful. 

It became very obvious that much research needed to 
be done to establish facts whereby the swine industry 
could be pulled back on a sound basis. To do this, swine 
testing programs began to sweep across the nation. The 
purpose of these programs was to search the industry for 
the best blood strains. The first station was set up by a 
local organization in Illinois in 1954. Close behind was 
Ohio, where a swine evaluation station was established at 
Ohio State University. 

Since that time, many states have established testing 
stations, and private -testing stations also have been estab- 
lished... These-testing programs -vary-somewhat from state 
to state. Some are testing barrows for feed efficiency, rate 

of gain, backfat thickness and percentage of lean meat. 
Others are testing boars; average daily gain, feed efficiency 
and backfat probe are used in calculating an index on the 
animals. In the boar testing stations, a barrow is also 
slaughtererd to attain carcass data. 

During the period when testing stations were getting 
started, the lean meat certification program, operated 
through purebred breed associations, got under way. This 
Program is worked in closely with testing stations in many 
Instances, making a two-phased program, the first being 
the production registry which involves litter size and the 
standard weaning weight at either 35 or 56 days of age. 
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Meat-Type Move Is on Right 
Path and Packers Can Expedite 


PROF. JESSE T. BELL of Fresno State College, secretary 
of California Pork Producers Association, calls for more 


merit-buying, sorting and grading of hogs, buyer training 


and support of producer organizations to get product 
consumer desires, with minimum of trim loss to packer. 


Many of the stations require that the animals be nominated 
to the testing stations from a production registry litter be- 
fore they can be tested further for rate of gain, feed 
efficiency and carcass quality. 

LEAN MEAT CERTIFICATION: The lean meat certifi- 
cation program, sponsored by the various breed associa- 
tions, is one in which any producer of breeding stock can 
participate. The standards are quite similar for all breeds. 
What differences do occur are rather minor and they are 
pointed primarily at the peculiarities of the breed. Fortu- 
nately, the carcass standards are much the same. 

This certification program ties in three important phases 
of the swine industry. They are: 1) Animals must meet 
production registry requirements; this means a minimum of 
eight pigs weaned to an official standard weight at 35 or 
56 days of age. The litter must be free from any heredi- 
tary defects. 2) Rate of gain. These animals must weigh 
a minimum of 200 Ibs. at 180 days of age. This is an im- 
portant factor in that it disqualifies the poor-doing kind of 
individual, 3) Carcass standards. Two pigs from the litter 
must meet the following carcass standards: 


Loin Area Lengt Backfat thickness 

Weight (min. sq. in.) (min. & max. in.) (min. & max. in.) 
180 to 200 Ibs. 3.5 28.5 to 32.0 9 to 1.6 
201 to 215 Ibs. 3.75 29.0 to 32.5 1.0 to 1.65 
216 to 230 Ibs. 4.0 29.5 to 33.0 1.1 to 1.7 


Other requirements are: a) Pigs are to be delivered to 
the cooperating slaughter station at an off-truck weight 
between 180 and 230 Ibs. They must be barrows or gilts. 
Only two pigs can be tested per litter. b) Each pig is to 
be tattooed when weighed off truck. c) The loin area is to 
be calculated by means of a planimeter from tracings of 
loin eye made on parchment paper. d) The loin is to be 
broken at the 10th rib. e) The carcass length is to be cal- 
culated from the front of first rib where it joins the verte- 
bra tothe front of the aitch bone. f) The fatback is to be 
the average of three measurements taken: opposite the first 
rib; opposite the last rib, and opposite the last lumbar 
vertebra. This measures actual fatback thickness to the 
outside of skin and at a right angle to the back. 

GUESSWORK MINIMIZED: It is my belief that such 
a program takes a lot of guesswork out of what really con- 
stitutes a meat-type hog. In addition to the lean meat cer- 
tified litters that qualify on the standards above, there are 
also provisions for a certified sire and a certified mating. 
A certified mating is the repeat mating of a boar and sow 
that have produced a certified litter. A survey of studies 
at many experiment stations shows that carcass characteris- 
tics are more highly hereditary than the other economically 
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important traits, with carcass length approximately 60 per 
cent inheritable; backfat thickness and yield of lean cuts, 
50 per cent; and loin lean area and yield of lean cuts, 30 
per cent. I think the lean meat certification program is 
making great progress in helping to select the meaty strains 
of hogs among the various breeds on American farms. 

After two years of planning, eliminating obstacles, etc., 
a swine testing station has been established in California. 
It is located near and is supervised by Fresno State Col- 
lege. California breeders are very quality-conscious and 
are spending a great deal of money to improve the quality 
of their product. Comparison of tests at that station with 
those at some leading Midwest stations shows that Califor- 
nia does have top quality breeding stock and we do not 
have to rely on the Corn Belt for meat-type hogs. I have 
felt for a long time that, percentage-wise, California has 
made more rapid progress in developing the meat-type hog 
than has the Midwest. I firmly believe that we in Cali- 
fornia market a larger percentage of truly meat-type hogs 
than the Corn Belt. 

In America today, approximately 15 per cent of the hogs 
reaching the market meet the specifications for a meat-type 
hog. We must increase this percentage if we are going to 
merchandise a product that will increase our level of con- 
sumption. These testing programs have pulled the indus- 
try in from its many tangents to where I think today we 
have some standards that are going to put us down the 
right path. Many phases of these programs can be 
adapted to a selection program in either commercial or the 
purebred herd. 

I think it is unfortunate that many feel this is a program 
for the purebred breeder and is of little importance to the 
commercial producer. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. It is only when we get producers of market hogs 
aware of what is being done to select superior strains and 
get commercial producers using boars and gilts from tested 
stock that the program will be of any real significance to 
the industry. 

WHAT PACKERS CAN DO: One of the factors that 
has slowed progress in the meat-type move has been the 
lack of merit pricing or price differentials. Progress is be- 
ing made; we have many more markets pricing hogs on a 
merit basis than we did three to five years ago. Please note 
that I use the term “merit pricing.” This has perhaps been 
more often referred to as premium price or incentive price. 
There is no justification for premium pricing, but I do 
believe in merit pricing, 

A recent report indicates that each additional 1 per cent 
of lean cuts a hog yields is worth 35c more live weight to 
the packer. It is unjust therefore to price hogs in accord- 
ance with this typical market report, taken only yesterday 
from one of our leading markets, which reads: “Mixed U.S. 
No. 1 to No. 3, 190-240 lb. butcher hogs, $16.50-16.75.” 
This imposes a penalty on the producer who is producing 
the good hogs and highly overpaying the farmer who sold 
the No. 3s. 

I recently worked on some carcass analyses in which 
the percentage of lean cuts ranged from 48 to 57 per cent 
of the chilled carcass weight. At 35c per cwt. more value 
for each 1 per cent additional lean cuts it certainly leaves 
room for merit pricing in this instance. 

Therefore, I think the packers can do the following to 
help improve swine quality, production and consumption. 

1) The first and most important would be accurate merit 
buying in cooperation with merit selling on the part of 
marketing agencies. Naturally hogs have to yield well but, 
in addition, they must yield high in the primal cuts. Good 
meat-type hogs will yield high in both if the proper 
breeding, feeding and marketing are followed. 

2) If the packer would demand that his hogs be sorted 
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COLORS are presented at the opening of convention by a squad 
from 160th Armored Infantry Battalion, California National Guard, 


and graded and then bought accordingly, there would 
be a more rapid changeover to the product that the 
housewife wants with a minimum of trim loss to the 
meat processor. 

3) Training of buyers is very essential. 

4) Support of producer organizations that are eas 
ing to improve the swine industry would certainly 
a help. By having packers work with such organizations, 
excess middlemen can be avoided in many cases. 

5) Close exchange of information as to yields, grades 
and quality can be an asset to both parties. 

6) There are possibilities of the financing or furnishing 
of meat-type breeding stock. 

7) Many packers could carry their merchandising pro- 
gram much further through sorting and grading of their 
slaughtered product. By this, I mean that more accurate 
rail grading by the packer would enable him better to 
sort and select not only his “live buy” but also the cuts of 
meat that he sells to the retail trade. Meat-type hogs 
produce meatier hams, loins, shoulders and bacon. These, 
in turn, could be sold not only more readily but probably 
also at premium prices. 

A LOOK AT FUTURE: Tremendous progress has been 
made in swine technology in the past decade. The swine 
industry of the future is going to be a highly mechanized 
and assembly line production business. Capital investment 
in facilities will involve large cash outlays. This wil 
lead to larger production units and will have a definite 
influence on orderly marketing. Through such changes 
will come more multiple farrowing. This type of enter 
prise is going to eliminate the inefficient producer, and 
it will definitely stabilize hog marketing operations. 

Under such system of production, we will no longer 
have the producer who is in one year and out the next 
Along with these changes will come improved quality 
because it is an established fact that to raise swine it 
confinement requires better breeding stock to put a quality 
product on the market than it does where the ani 
have access to range areas. These animals will be fed 
the highest level of nutrition available. At the present 
there is tremendous interest in this type of swine operation 
in California. I feel that we are going to see a largely 
expanded swine industry in this state. 

Along with this new concept of production will perhaps 
come some type of contracts for the establishment of a 
assured supply of quality hogs. It is at this point tht 
you, as packers, may be interested in helping to finane? 
or supply the right kind of breeding stock that will give 
vou the kind of product you can merchandise. 
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WSMPA—Beef and Conservation 


Grade Standards Fit Needs of 


Producer, Packer, Consumer 


ROY W. LENNARTSON, deputy administrator of USDA 
Agricultural Marketing Service, doesn't believe that 
meat grades can reflect consumer preferences exactly. 


en FORBES, I think you ought to be com- 
mended for setting up this program to enable various 
segments of the industry to reflect their views on what 
is an extremely important service that has been injected 
into the buying and selling of livestock and livestock 
products, particularly during the post-war period. 

If you folks feel that you possess all the grief and the 
controversies with respect to grading and grades, I would 
like to dilute your egotism, because we can get more hell 
on messing around with the wey d peanut grades than 
we can on beef grades any day of the week. 

This subject, very frankly, is getting to be something 
like the old debating subject of our high school days 
of heredity versus environment. I think that is good 
because it is only through differences of opinion and 
exchange of viewpoints and ideas that any industry can 
make sure that the grade standards and the grading sys- 
tem do not remain static. I don’t think they should remain 
static under any circumstances, because evolution is 
continually under way in all fields in an industry, whether 
it be breeding, feeding, new management techniques or 
the development of new ways of buying and selling and 
distributing the finished product. 

CONSUMER WANTS? This question of whether or 
not the present grade standards reflect consumer pref- 
erence is a very interesting subject. It has been interesting 
all through the post-war period, I can assure you of that, 
and not only in connection with your commodities, but 
with a lot of others. 

I believe that there is little doubt that consumers’ 
preference is reflected in a high degree in the grade 
standards as they now prevail. I believe the factor has 
been there from the day the standards were first promul- 
gated. I think, very frankly, that your industry, like 
other industries, has done a pretty good job of incor- 
porating the various elements that go into making the 
standards reflected in them. I just don’t believe it is 
possible to have standards -developed ‘otherwise. 

I want to emphasize to you, insofar as the Department 
is concerned,the principal responsibility for having any- 
thing reflected in the standards, whether it be beef, pea- 
nuts or anything else, is that of the elements of the 
industry which are concerned with producing, processing, 
merchandising and retailing the product. This is not the 
responsibility of a few men sitting in the white towers of 
Washington. It is your responsibility, and I repeat again, 
that I think you have reflected or assumed that responsi- 
bility very well in bringing the grade system to the point 
it occupies today. 


Now, as a backdrop to some of the things that these | 


panel members are going to comment on later, I would 
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* to select. They must 


One of them is that I 
believe you all look upon standards as tools which have 


like to bring out a few things. 


a very definite purpose. 
be extremely ineffective. 

Grading sets up a system, or a grouping of characteris. 
tics, from which the consumer and the retailer, who 
essentially is reflecting her desires, has an opportunity 
set up to provide the categories 
from which selection can be made, or they won't be 
effective. I think generally in the eight categories that 
are reflected in the beef standards, and the five or six in 
lamb, you folks haven’t done too bad a job. 

PRACTICAL GROUPINGS: Second, the standards 
must be such as to permit a practical segregation of the 
various characteristics as they exist in the critter with 
which you are dealing. This is true of all commodities, 
there’s no question about that. You must give real con- 
sideration to the characteristics that are in the product 
as it is produced. 

Third, grades are the line of communication from the 
consumer or the retailer back to the processor and pro- 
ducer. They give the latter some criteria as to the type 
and quality of product, and the characteristics of product 
they select to produce. Finally, they certainly have 
become a common language spoken between producers 
and buyers and sellers either locally or trading at dis- 
tances. Each of them understands the common language 
and can properly negotiate through it. 

The question raised here is whether these present 
standards reflect essentially the consumer’s preferences or 
desires. I suspect that the meticulous answer to that one 
is going to be no, and I expect it will be a very long time, 
perhaps never, before beef standards, lamb standards or 
peanut standards reflect exactly what consumers want 
generally. In view of the many studies that have been 
made on consumer preference with respect to meat, 
it is probably impossible at.the present time to establish 
standards .which- will. bring. into .a piece of meat all .the 
qualities that the consumer desires. 

I assume that she likes a very lean piece of meat, with 
a large round center or cut, that has bloom, tenderness, 
flavor and the marbling which you don’t normally get 
in a very lean piece of meat. I suspect this is what she 
wants. At the present time she may select a lean cut, 
but when she takes it home and cooks it, she finds that 
the other characteristics she likes are not found in this 
very lean piece of meat. - 

MODIFICATION: Broadly speaking, however, I think 
that what we are discussing today is whether the present 
groupings over the wide range in quality that you find in 
beef animals can or should be modified to permit a better 


To be otherwise, they would 
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Arbogast-Bastian Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Armour & Company, Kansas City, Kans. 
Ed. Auge Packing Co., San Antonio, Tex. 
Boston Sausage Co., Boston, Mass. 
L. S. Briggs Inc., Washington, D.C. 
Broadway Meat Packers, Jonesboro, Arkansas 
Bryan Bros., West Point, Miss. 
Louis Burk, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Canada Packers, Ltd., Hull, Quebec, Canada 
Cherokee Packing Co., Gaffney, S.C. 
Chicopee, Provision Co., Inc., Chicopee, Mass. 
Cudahy Packing Co., Wichita, Kans. 
Dallas City Packing Co., Dallas, Tex. 
David Davies, Inc., Columbus, Ohio 
Duquoin Packing Co., Duquoin, Ill. 
C. A. Durr Packing Co., Utica, N. Y. 
Eckert Packing Co., Defiance, Ohio 
Empacadora Brener, Santa Clara, Mexico 


First National Stores, Inc., Somerville, Mass. 


Wm. Focke’s Sons Co., Dayton, Ohio 


S.R. Gerber Sausage Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Glover Packing Co., Roswell, N. Mex. 
Goren Packing Co., E. Boston, Mass. 
Hickory Hill Meat Packers, 





King Packing Co., Nampa, Idaho 
A. Koegel & Co., Flint, Mich. 
Lewis Bros., Portland, Oreg. 


Luer Packing Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
McKenzie Packing Co., Burlington, Vt. 


M & M Packing Co., Dublin, Ga. 


Nevhoff Bros. Packing Co., Dallas, Texas 
New England Provision Co., Boston, Mass. 


Odom Sausage Co., Madison, Tenn. 
Pasco Meat Products, Inc., Newark, N. J. 





Bernard S. Pincus, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Plymouth Rock Provision Co., Bronx, N. Y. 
C.H. Rice Co., Bangor, Maine 
J. M. Schneider Ltd., Kitchener, Ont., Canada 
Seethaler’s Wholesale Meat Co., Provo, Utah 
Shopsy’s Foods, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
Southern Provision Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Southland Provision Co., Orangeburg, S.C. 
Stearns Packing Co., Auburn, Maine 
Robert E. Stumpf, Cleveland, Ohio 
Suber-Edwards Co., Quincy, Florida 
Sunnyland Packing Co., Thomasville, Ga. 
Taiyo Co., Japan 
Tobin Packing Co., Albany, N. Y. 
Tobin Packing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Wilson & Co., Albert Lea, Minn. 
Wilson & Co., Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Wilson & Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Wilson & Co., Scranton, Pa. 
Wilson & Co., South Omaha, Neb. 
Zenith Meat Company, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Zenith Meat Company, Wichita, Kans. 
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Tampa, Fia. 


Hoffman Packing Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Geo. A. Hormel Co., Austin, Minn. 
Geo. A. Hormel Co., Fort Dodge, lowa 
Geo. A. Hormel Co., Freemont, 
Hudson Packing Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Hygrade Food Products Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
Hygrade Food Products Corp., Newark, N. J. 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., 50 Broadway, Buffalo 3, N.Y. 
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Mod U t every size of plant 


The NEW BUFFALO CONVERTER 


It reduces cutting time up to 50%... it lowers operating and labor 

costs substantially...it produces a finer textured product of higher yield. The 
secret is in the exclusive new knife design which operates at increased 
speed. Some sausage makers use this machine as a direct cutting converter 
thereby eliminating grinding and saving additional time. Write or call 

us or see your Buffalo representative today about the X-Series Converters. 


Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 
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CANTON PROVISION CO. PRESIDENT 
MILTON DALE says: 











“THE EXTRA PROFITS | MAKE WITH CRYOVAC 
HELP TO PUT ME IN THIS PICTURE!” 


“CRYOVAC Film is doing for our sliced bacon the strong eye-appeal of the tight CRYOVAC 


what CRYOVAC Bags did for our half hams! package, has given us a 35% increase in bacon 


19? 


The fine quality of Pioneer Sliced Bacon, plus sales—and they’re still rising 


W.R. GRACE &CO. CRYOVAC Division, Cambridge 40, Mass. In Canada: 2365 Dixie Rd., Port Credit, Ontario 





anton Provision Increases Sales Again with Another Cryovac Package! 


PIONEER BACON IN CRYOVAG 
FILM EARNS EXTRA PROFITS 
: FOR RALPH WADE 

AND MARION MILLER 


IeKGROUND — Canton Provision Company is one of 
rtheastern Ohio's top packers. Their Pioneer Brand Meats, 
tked by a long-established reputation for high quality, enjoy 
b acceptance throughout the area. Guided by President 
on Dale, Sales Manager Ralph Wade, and Assistant Sales 
nag r Marion Miller, Canton Provision is really on the 
we, with volume and territory increasing every year. 
OPPORTUNITY — The men at Canton are keenly 
4 M4) aware that sales success in the field depends on 
il production success in the plant. That’s why they 
4 guard Pioneer Brand quality by hand-picking 
7 choice bacon bellies, carefully curing them, and 
smoking them exclusively in Canton’s own ultra- 
ern smokehouse. When the man from Cryovac showed 
ton the tight, clear, protective new Film package for bacon, 
By were quick to see the opportunity for increased sales and 
tribution. 
3 : Into 1 lb. bacon boards go the thin slices of Pioneer Brand Bacon, 
ODUCTION — After running a few test samples with com- bound on the conveyor hee the Hayssen machine at left. 
e success, Canton and Cryovac worked together to set up 


fast-moving production line. After slicing, the bacon goes 
9 one-pound shingle packs, passes along a belt to a check- 
igher, and then proceeds through a 91L Hayssen automatic 

pping machine. Here it is automatically overwrapped in 
” clear M500 Cryovac Film, sealed, and conveyed through 
pRvovac hot-air shrink tunnel to shrink the film drum-tight. 


tts — Excellent! Since introducing Pioneer Brand 
fon in the new Cryovac Film package, Canton has in- 
based its bacon sales 35% — and they’re still rising, month 
er month. Retailers like the sparkling protective overwrap. 
nsumers like the eye-appealing package . . . and the top- 
pht product. Result: both keep coming back for more! 


ON’S PARTNER-IN-PROGRESS is one of the nation- 

le corps of Cryovac Representatives who are bringing 
packaging ideas, materials, and methods to meat packers 
fover America. These well-trained packaging experts with a 
lid background in the meat business are the kind of men 


loll be working for you when you put your products in 
ovac! 





OUR PROFIT OPPORTUNITY is here . . . with this market- 
sted, profit-proved new bacon package. Get the full story 
Canton Provision . . . find out how Cryovac can help build 


bur extra profits. Write Marketing Vice President, Cryovac The Sik Wevese MisMas euteeaniietily anige end ietle te | 
ompany, Cambridge 40, Mass. packages, which then move to the Cryovac shrink tunnel at lower left. 


CRYOVAC w. r. GRACE « co. 


CAMBRIDGE 40, MASSACHUSETTS 
in Canada: 2365 Dixie Rd., Port Credit, Ontario 


















































selection on the part of the consumer? I am not going 
to try to answer that question because it is the job for 
the other members of the panel to do so. Two of us 
represent the producer element and two essentially reflect 
the attitudes of consumers. I think they should remem- 
ber, however, that there are a number of elements which 
must be considered by the department and the industry. 
One is that it must always be recognized that federal 
standards are national in scope. They must be applied 
nationally and uniformly. They must not be developed 
to take care of regional differences, of different charac- 
teristics of breeding in one part of the country versus 
another, etc. 

Second, the standards must recognize the kind of critter 
with which you are dealing; that is, how that critter is 
actually made. 

Third, modifications have dollars and cents impact. 
Somewhere along the line, whether it be on the producer, 
the processor or the retailer, a modification does have 
economic impact. 

Finally, we’ve got to know more about what the con- 
sumer does want in beef, lamb, peanuts or fruit. It isn’t 
a question of fitting the standards only to the kind of 
critters we now have and then attempting to force those 
standards on the consumer. On the other hand, we can- 
not think only in terms of the niceties or qualities con- 
sumers want and forget all the other many factors in the 
general scheme of things. 

Within the last couple of years a lot of attention has 
been given to the matter of refining the standards that we 
now have, and to increasing the number in order to get 
a more exact breakdown of the various quality charac- 
teristics within the existing standards. 

CUTABILITY: It has been generally recognized 
throughout the industry that within the broad confines 





of the Choice grade, for example, there are gradations 
in characteristics that should probably be broken dowp 
and refined a little more. Such a breakdown would be 
quite helpful to the producer, the processor and to the 
retailer in selecting the type of carcasses he feels will 
give him the best cut-out values and will most nearly 
meet the desires of consumers in his area. About two 
years ago, as a result of interest on the part of the Amer. 
ican National and other groups, our standardization people 
began careful research work to determine whether or not 
it would be possible to segregate certain classes within the 
Choice, Good and other grades on the basis of specific 
characteristics, primarily the matter of fat. 

First of all, it has been found that there is a wide range 
in yield of trimmed retail cuts among carcasses of the same 
grade, and that these differences in yield result in Corres, 
spondingly large differences in retail sales value of the 
carcasses. In conducting some of these studies, carcasses 
were selected within each of the Prime, Choice, Good and 
Standard grades that were estimated to have either high, 
typical or low cutability. Differences in retail sales value 
between the average of these, the high and the low cuta- 
bility groups, ranged from $4.25 in the Standard to $6.29 
per cwt. in the Prime. These differences mean $25 to $37 
for a 600-Ib. carcass. 

It should be kept in mind that these differences were 
between the high and the low group averages. _ Differ- 
ences between individual carcasses were found to be much 
greater than differences between groups. 

Another fact that has been developed from these studies 
is that these variations in cutability can be predicted with 
a high degree of accuracy by a careful subjective evalu- 
ation of the carcass conformation and finish. On the 
basis of results obtained to date, there may be justifica- 
tion for eventually developing a dual grading system. 
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INDUSTRY'S STANDARD FOR OVER 100 YEARS 


CHERRY RED SHADES 
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ORANGE SHADES 
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VEGETABLE LIVERWURST COLORS 


Sead for our new Atlas Food Color 
Guide and Price List. It contains impor- 
tant information for food processors. 
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AUTOMATION’ 
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d and 

re Now in actual operation in a number of plants — the 

cuta- Townsend Feeding Attachment in a special arrangement which makes it 
$6.29 possible to feed fatbacks (also jowls and plates) to a Townsend Pork-Cut 
0 $37 Skinner without the use of an operator! 

were Basically, this is the procedure: The operator who robs the lean meat 
po from the fatback returns it directly to the feeding attachment which 

pee automatically feeds it into the skinning machine. 
— The feeding attachment is the Townsend Model 30A Feeder and 
aa Slasher which has recently been adapted to feed fatbacks and 
n the plates automatically and continuously through the skinning 
tifica- machine as they are carried to the machine by a conveyor. 


a Valuable information regarding actual 


experience with this form of automation 
isnow available for the asking. 


QWNSEND 


ENGINEERING COMPANY — 











2421 Hubbell Avenue 
Des Moines, Iowa 









2421 Hubbell Avenue 


Townsend Engineering Go. bes sioines, 1owa 


Please send us information on the Townsend Model 30A Automatic Feeder 
and Slasher, and experiences of packing plants using it for automation. 
26 Se Fe... See oS. 
Company name. 

Address. 





gee@auvererere® 
ae i i 
tieaweweeee = 
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Packers now ask for meat from animals 





on a MOREA liquid feed program! 


NOW, MORE MEAT PACKERS than ever before are 
eager to get cattle and lambs fed on a Morea liquid 
feed program. They have discovered that this mod- 
ern, scientific liquid feed produces meat that grades 
better with less waste fat. They know that MorEA 
benefits the feeder and the packer. 

Yes, several packers have advertised for cattle 
grown on a Morea supplement program. Others 
have instructed their buyers to look for animals fin- 
ished for market on this revolutionary new feed 
supplement. Certain meat buyers have telephoned 
halfway across the country in their search for meat 
from animals fed on the Morea supplement pro- 
gram. Your field staff can verify these facts in a 
number of areas where thousands of cattle and 


4 


ai 4 


Without MOREA Feeding 


This prime beef, at the left above, is from an animal 
fed a conventional ration of grain, protein supplement 
and roughage. The cross-rib cut shows well-marbled 
meat, but also much waste fat. This meat.is tender and 
tasty but costly and wasty! 

Contrast it with the beef at the right above, from a 
sister animal fed scientific new MorEA liquid supple- 
ment along with grain and other nutrients. Every- 
thing that you and the consumer want is here — well- 


MOREA 


Liquid J Feeds 


sheep are being finished on Morea liquid feed. 

While bloom and finish of livestock grown on a 
Morea feed program usually rate high, buyers do 
not see the full advantage of such animals until 
they go into the cooler to inspect the carcasses. 
Well-marbled meat with little outside fat and little 
kidney fat is the typical product from cattle and 
sheep grown on a Morea liquid feed program. 

Morea liquid supplement contains urea nitro-. 
gen, phosphoric acid, molasses, trace minerals and 
ethanol. It is scientifically designed to produce eco- 
nomical weight gains and desirable quality meat. 
For more information on the advantages of cattle 
and sheep grown on Morea liquid feed, write to 
the nearest address below. 


With MOREA Feeding 


marbled, tender, firm, juicy, red meat. 

Yes, Morea liquid feed is the modern source of 
protein for cattle and lambs, with many extra advan- 
tages to feeders, packers, retailers and consumers. 
Livestockmen produce quality meat faster and easier. 
Animals usually grade out better on the hook than on 
the hoof. Kidney fat as well as outside fat is reduced, 
and fat is white. The supply of animals finished on the 
Morea feed program is expanding fast, as more live- 
stockmen use this scientific new liquid feed. 


MOREA is a registered trade-mark of Feed Service Corporation 











FEED SERVICE CORPORATION 
Crete, Nebraska 


U.S. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS CO. 
Division of National Distillers and Chemical Corp. 
99 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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WSMPA—Beef and Conservation 


Gradings No Good for Lamb 
Growers and Should Be Dropped 


J. R. BROADBENT, chairman of lamb committee, Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association, urging private brands 
and more barter in trading, says so-called U. S. symbol 
of quality misleads consumer; "Choice" lamb is over-fat 


| REPRESENT one of the oldest livestock organiza- 
tins in the United States, an industry that is seriously 
concerned with its very survival. Since 1942, the national 
sheep inventory in the United States has declined over 40 
per cent, and only recently has shown any disposition to 
increase in numbers. Now, under the impact of a ey 
adverse marketing season for the very important lam 

feeding segment of the industry, we are fearful again 
that our industry cannot much longer survive the pres- 
sures that have reduced lamb prices far below their 
traditional relationship with other red meats. We are con- 
cemed with the situation reflected in reports by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture in which between December, 
1957 and 1958, whereas the average live price of lamb in 
the United States declined some 8 per cent, reflected in 
a decline of 8 per cent in the wholesale lamb carcass 
price at New York on 45- to 55-Ilb. weights, the composite 
retail price for lamb increased 8 per cent. 

We are fearful that the handwriting is on the wall and 
that substantially lower feeder prices for lamb are certain 
oa during the immediate future. The sheep busi- 
negs at best is highly speculative and there is absolutely 
no relationship between the cost of production and what 
we may reasonably expect to receive for our product in 
the market. It’s a business wherein the laws of supply and 
demand seem not to prevail too efficiently but, rather, 
one in which constant price pressures cause constant un- 
certainty and often disastrous shifts in the market in spite 
of decreasing numbers and limited supply. 

Now, in our opinion, if the sheep business is to survive 
and if there is to be a domestic lamb supply available for 
the American table, then this industry must be freed of 
the restriction engendered by the practice of grading 
lambs. The National Wool Growers and National Lamb 
Feeders are dedicated to a joint effort to have lamb 
grading discontinued in its entirety. 

I appreciate that this is a very explosive statement. I 
am putting out a lot of handles for people to get hold of 
and I expect some of them to be grasped. 

SEPARATE PROBLEM: To get a proper perspective 








____J§ % our problem, I think it is necessary to discuss lamb 


4, 1999 


grading by itself. We sell as many dollars worth of beef 
as we do lamb, and we have no particular quarrel with 
grading as it applies to beef. Beef comes in many forms, 
from the bull carcass that is almost as dark as this rostrum, 
to 4 Choice or a Prime carcass that is suitable for the 
most selective trade. At any stage in the production of 
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animal shunned by all except vulture and coyote. 





that beef animal, he can be pulled off feed and sold and 
the price will reflect a proper relationship in a market 
where there is enough volume and demand in any: one 
phase to maintain business. 

We must realize that lamb is highly perishable and not 
generally usable in the manufacturing processes in which 
other meats and meat products find outlets. Lamb must 
be sold in fresh form with a housewife to referee at’ the 
retail level and anything that affects her judgment’ will 
help or hinder the movement of lamb. 

Any remarks that I make should not be interpreted as 
criticism of the personnel of the grading service, nor of 
their personal integrity. I believe that the employes of 
the USDA charged with meat grading are honorable and 
sincere, and I believe they are trying sincerely to interpret 
the specifications of government grading. 

However, as in all services based on evaluation ‘and 
interpretation by an individual, the human element does 
enter the picture. Inconsistencies persist in spite of efforts 
to minimize them. 

All these people I have talked to have been very coop- 
erative. They have said, “We grade according to our 
interpretation of the specifications. If the specifications 
aren't right, they should be changed.” 

DROP GRADING: We would like to change them. 
We would like to have them eliminated. 

Now, we are not concerned at this time with the 
mechanics or the expense to processors of this voluntary 
service. We realize full well that it is voluntary. It is 
not supplied if it is not asked for, although I realize that 
all of that expense ultimately comes out of the pocket 
of the producer and the feeder. 

I am concerned with lamb grading because I believe 
that the practice is hurting the sheep business; ‘that it 
is not reflecting consumer preference, and is one of the 
major causes of our greatest marketing problem,~ the 
heavy wastey lamb which is unwanted by the packer, 
shunned by the retailer and unattractive to the housewife. 

In my opinion, the heavy wastey over-fat lamb; theugh 
readily graded Choice by the grader; is like a big-bellied 
dogie calf on the open range. It is unloved, unwanted, 
and shunned by all except the vulture and the coyote that 
would like to pick its bones. 

Grading would not be a problem were it not for the 
fact that many of the major distributors advertise daily 
and have taught the consuming public that U.S. Choice 
graded meat is the only quality meat, and consumers are 
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beginning to fee] that it is the only acceptable meat. 

I would like to outline for you some of the things that 
bother us about grading. 

We are concerned because any portion of the supply 
not meeting the rigid grade specifications and the limited 
weight requirement must be fed to the market at a 
discount in price. 

We are much concerned with the thinness of the lamb 
market. 

We are much concerned that the bid method of buying 
has taken the barter out of the market. 

We feel that these things are made possible by the 
present grading system through the close and narrow 
standardization of the product. 

I believe that lamb grading as presently administered 
is not in line with consumer acceptance. 

John Logan, president of the National Association of 
Food Chains, in an address to our association at Portland, 
told us that research among members of the food chain 
companies indicated that leaner and lighter lambs, avail- 
able on a more uniform basis year-round, would do much 
to increase consumer acceptance of lamb. It is most in- 
teresting to the lamb growing industry that of 15 or more 
suggestions which the food chain merchandisers of lamb 
recommended to lamb growers to improve consumer 
acceptance of lamb meat, 10 had to do with heavy, 
wastey lambs. 

REASONS FOR PRESSURE: I would like to give 
you our interpretation of one of the reasons why ‘the 
lamb market is under such pressure. In the first place, 
probably not more than 65 per cent of the lambs that 
reach the slaughter level will make Choice grade under 
present specifications. 

Now let’s consider that 65 per cent and apply the limit- 
ing restrictions on weight in the retail trade, and I think 
we can cut that almost in half. At the present time, I 
think that there are no more than 25 to 30 per cent of 
the lambs slaughtered that meet the acceptable weight 
range of 40 to 55 Ibs. 

The lambs that are under grade are overweight, and 
must be funneled into the market under pressure. A 
small segment of lamb production sets the price for the 
entire output. 

I don’t believe that any market can hold up where two- 
thirds of the product that hits it must be marketed under 
pressure, That is the situation that is facing us because 
of the general acceptance of lamb in the range of weights 
that are universally used in the distributing trade. 

Now let’s consider for just a moment a band of lambs 
that I would present to a buyer in the fall of the year in 
the inter-mountain country. 

I think the experience of the lamb producers will bear 
me out that in being very careful to choose lambs to 
meet the grading specifications, many thick lambs, 
sufficiently hard and well-fleshed to meet the needs of 
retail channels, are relegated back to the feeder bands. 

In the fall of the year we must choose whether to sell 
these lambs under-priced, or to take them out into the 
feeder bands and bring them back overweight. 

When you put that lamb in the feeder bands, he softens 
up. It takes from three weeks to 45 or 60 days, depending 
on his flesh, to bring him back into hardened condition. 

GOES OVERWEIGHT: Any lamb that survives, and 
is healthy and in good condition when he reaches the 
mythical point that we call U.S. Choice, is overweight. 
Instead of feeder lambs weighing 65 to 70 Ibs. as they 
did before lamb grading became quite prevalent, the 
feeder lamb of today averages 75 to 85 Ibs. and sometimes 
more. One of the main reasons is that fewer of these 
lambs will meet the rigid U.S. Choice specifications. 
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We feel that these prices are depressing to the growen, 
and we feel also that the housewife is not getting what 
she wants. The housewife wants the maximum amount of 
quality meat for her dollars, and lamb fat is one thin 
that just does not sell, It doesn’t even eat good. If yo 
let a lamb chop sit on your plate until the crust appear, 
it certainly is unattractive and undesirable. 

I would like to quote for you a statement which Do 
Clyde, president of the National Wool Growers Associa. 
tion, made at the Portland convention in January; “What 
are we raising and fattening lambs for, the consumer 
That was yester-year’s objective. Today it is the grader 
who sits in the judgment seat and with his magical stamp 
rolls the lamb for a profit or a loss. The packer no longer 
is a salesman selling lamb on the rail according to quality, 
but he is forced to submit a secret bid based on the 
grader’s judgment. The retailer no longer stocks lambs 
selected for consumer preference, but he buys overly fat, 
undesirable lambs, thereby saving advertising exvense and 
keeping faith with the banner on the wall of his estab- 
lishment that he sells only U.S. Choice graded lambs.” 

We are concerned about the price of a large per cent 
of lamb that is unacceptable in the retail trade, either 
because of the grade or because it is overweight. 

I realize that I have thrown out a challenge to the 
grading service, and a challenge to you. Many of you 
sell lambs and know the problems you have in trying to 
sell them. I have been in a number of coolers un and 
down Vernon avenue. I frequent them quite often be 
cause I want to know what is happening. I see the 
heavy, thick lambs hanging on the hooks long after al 
the others have moved out. In spite of that, we stil 
have to have our lambs graded under the Choice label 
and merchandised in that fashion. 

ORGANIZATIONAL ATTITUDE: Because of 
concern of the industry, the National Lamb Feeders, mam 
of whom have been with packing organizations, and al 
of whom have had experience in selling lambs in the retail 
wholesale trade, are very much concerned about thi 
problem. They wired the lamb committee of the National 
Wool Growers’ Association at Portland: “Whereas volur’ 
tary federal grading of lambs has been thoroughly tried 
and has often proved detrimental instead of helpful to 
our industry, we recommend that every effort be extended 
to have it discontinued. This position confirmed in recent 
convention, and by telephone conference last night partici 
pated in by 13 of our directors and officers.” Then! 
would like to quote for you the resolution adopted by 
National Wool Growers’ Association, wherein it 
stated: “Experience has clearly demonstrated that fedenl 
lamb grading has proved detrimental to efficient merchar- 
dising of lambs, and it leads to production of overweight 
overfat, wastey lambs unacceptable to the consumer 
uneconomical to the grower and feeder. It has placed 
the packer and processor in a position where they mus 
buy for the meat grading specifications rather than fo 
consumer demand and preference, and the National Wool 
Growers’ Association, in its 94th annual convention held # 
Portland, January 25 to Tanuary 29, 1959, respectful! 
urges Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson to ter 
minate immediately federal grading of lamb.” 

We do have an industry problem. We are concemej 
about survival. It isn’t a matter of what we want to 0 
It is a matter of what seems to be necessary. 

I think we would prefer to have the distributors 
their own brand names. They would then be free 
choose whatever lamb fits their trade. 

We would like to see more barter enter into the tradi 
in lambs, because in barter we do have a chance to refie 
and attain the real market value. 
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BOSS J CHOP>CUT INCREASES YOUR PROFIT-POTENTIAL 


thru new operating efficiency and expanded capacity 
in relation to bowl size, power consumption and 

time cycle. It produces the juicier, more flavorful 
sausage preferred by today’s critical consumer. See 
the BOSS J CHOP «CUT in operation. Write to us 

for list of satisfied users in your own area. Cold facts 
will convince you that you can’t buy better than BOSS! 


—the sausage meat chopper 
of patented “Knife-Safe” design! 


Patented design holds knife securely 
on shaft at any speed. Grind the nub 
when you sharpen knife and main- 
tain accurate knife-bowl clearance. 





THE Ueeinmatl witiwe SUPPLY COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 16, OHIO 
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WSMPA—Beef and Conservation 


Chains Find Grading Useful 
Tool in Buying and Selling 








DON PHIPPS, manager of meat supply division, Safeway 
Stores, Inc., Oakland, says his firm has found federal 
grading a good yardstick in supplying consumers in al 
areas and throughout the year with a consistent supply 
of beef of uniformly desirable quality. 








| A, BACKGROUND for my comments on federal meat duce rather than increase confusion in the use and under 
grading, I should point out that our company has, by standing of grading and grades, and (c) encourage greater 
policy, handled federally graded beef since the late 1930's, use of federal grading by packers and retailers. 











and as the service became available, we included lamb, We want to see federal grading strengthened not weak 
veal, dnd calf. In the middle 1930’s our management de- ened. We want it made more valuable to producer, 
cided to take some dong range steps to improve meat op- packers, retailers and consumers. We statis do not 
erations. The first requirement was to build a reputation . deny there is room for improvement in both the standards 
for cofisistent qualitysat a level which would supply guar=”. and the application of the standards, and, as the meat 
anteed satisfaction and produce more repeat business. industry and USDA reach agreement on desirable te 
The.quality program*started with beef and, after some visions, we'd like to see them put into use promptly. 
experghentation, it became.obvious that to approach the I am sure you are equally interested in the views of 
objegive *terneeded.to handle beef of a quality: (a) which other retailers on this question and while I, of course, 
would satisfy most eastomers most of the time, (b) which cannot begin to cover all their views, I will give you the 
would be available in adequate quantities week in and summary of a brief survey made in January of this year 

-wéek out, throughout the"year, and, (c) which for long- by the National Association of Food Chains on the use of 

term supply and producer relations reasons, resulted from U. S. grades for beef. As you may know, the Nationa 
| a feasonably efficient use of animals and feed. Association of Food Chains is the trade association of 
* We also concluded; from experience, that we needed a corporate food chain retailers — consisting of about 25) 
nationally uniform yardstick of quality at both the buying individual companies, large and small, operating a total 
antf’sélling ends; which~would be applied by a third of 12,000 stores and supermarkets throughout the United 
party with no financial interest in the meat, impartially States. This survey covered 82 member-companies oper 
and. reasonably uniformly area by area and season to ating over 9,000 stores and supermarkets. 
season.. The only such impartial yardstick or set of stand- Eighty per cent of the 82 companies reporting are using 
ards was provided by federal grading, and we decided to USDA grades to advertise and sell beef. The remainder, 
handle U. S. graded beef. or 20 per cent, are using their own brands, packer brands, 
«At that time U. S. Good grade seemed to meet our re- or a combination of these methods for selling beef. 
HikGittents best, and wé adopted it as our basic grade. In Of 82 companies reporting, 82 per cent are using USDA 
1950, when Good was re-named Choice, with the quality grades as a basis for buying beef. The remainder, 18 pe 

geandards. unchanged, we switched to Choice. cent, are using packer brands, their own specifications, 0 

~ Thes¢’ pelicies have been reviewed and re-appraised a combination of USDA grades and other methods. 

: ailly,.1host recently last year, and the consensus of Of the 68 companies reporting the use of USDA grades 
our operators has favored their continuance for-myth fae *~ as‘a basis.for buying beef, about half — 48 per cent —art 
same reasons they weré adopted, that is: : i handling more than-one grade as an ordinary and usual 

ya. Federal grading is still,.to our knowledge, the only part of their merchandising plan. For example, certail 

impartial yardstick or.Standard available on a nationwide «+ __ retailers in the’East-carry Prime and Choice grades; somt 

| “basis, and to all sellers and buyers. “in the-Midwest, West-and-South ay Choice and Gool, 

| b,. AQ£ thie present U. S. beef grades, the quality within or Choice and Gommercial grades, These results indicat 

the range, of Choice still appears best to suit the wishes also that there Aré markets in different sections of the 
of most of our customers. country for all grade$ of beef produced. 

c. “Careasses within the Choice grade have sufficient The survey shows that those using USDA Choice grate 

finish for aging of loins, ribs and rounds. buy in all rangessofthis grade. Some stated that they bu 

d. Supply within Choice is adequate for retailer use. top half only; some bottom half only; some bottom aml 

As we see it, the objective of federal meat grading is middle, and some buy in the entire range of Choice. This 

to expedite the marketing of livestock and meat, and too, indicates there is a market for all qualities of bed 

hence increase consumption. Alf revisions should be con- Of the 68 companies which use U. S. grades in buyitf 

sidered and made with this objective in mind, and there- beef, 80 per cent feel that these grades are adequate! 


fore, to (a) describe more accurately or indentify value and serving their needs at this time. The remainder — 20 p# 
quality to the carcass buyer and to the consumer, (b)‘re- cent — offered some recommendation for change. 
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a DRI-SWEET 


United 


a CORN SYRUP SOLIDS 


e using More successful processors are recognizing the advantage of 
ainder, a single conditioner-sweetener like OK BRAND DRI-SWEET 


ew Corn Syrup Solids. 


: USDA DRI-SWEET fortifies Taste Appeal by keeping comminuted 
18 per meats at the peak of their natural deliciousness. Retains flavor 
ions, of “The Man From Hubinger” and juices without over sweetening. 


on is ready to offer detailed ad- DRI-SWEET puts more into Eye Appeal because this pure, 
tate vice on how OK BRAND DRI- transparent and nutritious carbohydrate from corn syrup 

usual SWEET can improve your com- preserves appetizing colors. Reduces watering-off and shrinkage. 
certaia minuted meats. If he hasn't Binds meat particles for more appealing texture (easier 

S; some called on you, write, wire or processing, too!) 


= phone today for prompt at- Proper taste and eye appeal add up to greater Buy Appeal. 


of the tention to your needs. Only OK BRAND DRI-SWEET performs so well, yet is so 

‘ economical and easy to use. Available in 2 popular forms: 

e grade OK BRAND DRI-SWEET 42 D.E. Coarse and 42 D.E. 

1ey rc Powdered. All available in convenient 100 Ib. moisture-proof bags. 
om @ 

e. This. 

of bee. 


buyin THE HUBINGER COMPANY 


quately Keokuk, lowa 
20 per NEW YORK * CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES * BOSTON + CHARLOTTE + PHILADELPHIA 
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WSMPA—Beef 


Grade Standards Should Not 


Reflect Consumer Preference 





HAROLD DeLANCE, manager of beef department, 
Market Basket Stores, says consumer doesn't know quality 
when she sees it and beef industry would suffer if her 
ideas influenced qual:fied graders; proper education of 











public by producer-to-table team is needed instead. 


| N my opinion, it is relatively simple and truthful to say 
tnat ali beexeaters would preter all beet to be of Prime 
grade eating quality with tne leanness factor and appear- 
uce of a mice, bright U. S. Standard animal. 1 think 
consumer preferences were very definitely brought out by 
the Colorado experiment ctation at Denver in its surveys 
of the shopping hab.ts ot women in that area. When shown 
three cuts of 1-bone steak, each a different grade, only 
two homemakers out ot ten picked the Choice grade steak 
as the one they would buy tor their families. One-half the 
women choose the Good grade and three in ten chese the 
Commercial grade. Price was not cons:dered in their 
selections. When asked why they made these selections, 
six out of the ten housew.ves replied: “More lean meat.” 
With beef roasts, Commercial grade won out over Good 
and Choice. Again, amount of lean meat was the guiding 
factor. Hamburger with 12 per cent fat was preferred 
over patties w ith 20 and 30 per cent fat. Too much waste 
was the reason for rejecting the latter. 

EDUCATION NEEDED: This paradox should make 
it self-evident to everyone here that the surface has not 
even been scratched as far as consumer education about 
meat-buying goes, and that there is lots and lots of work 
to be done in the work-busy and play-busy realm of the 
most important person in our business, Mrs. Consumer. 
Make no mistake about this, the end result of all the blood, 
sweat and tears of the entire industry from the grower to 
stocker to feeder to packer is finally offered up at the 
retail outlet. It is at this final point that the success or 
failure of the whole process is fully determined by the 
mind and purse of Mrs. Consumer. If she feels prices for 
beef cuts are in a fair competitive position in relation to 
other meat, fish or poultry, beef will continue to move in 
good volume. Let that price relationship get out of balance, 
with pork, poultry or lamb selling to better advantage 
pricewise, and we have a whole new set of rules. 

With the exception of the times when our economy was 
under the rigid control of the federal government, it has 
and always will be the policy of the retailer to be governed 
by the law of supply and demand in this brutally rough 
and tough, highly competitive business. We price, push 
and merchandise those products which offer to us the 
opportunity to offer Mrs. Consumer the best value for her 
money. Carrying out this policy performs for us three 
main services: first, it places us in a better position com- 
petition-wise; as a service to our customers we give them 
more value for their meat dollars, and finally, as a service 
to the producers, we keep the available supply moving 
faster into consumer channels, thereby averting what could 
develop into a ruinous price collapse if the item became 
too abundant. 

GRADES AND PREFERENCE: My candid opinion is 
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that grade standards definitely do not reflect consumer 
preference and if and when they do, their very p 

and justification for being at all will be nullified. We all 
know the required qualifications of a good beef man or. 
good beef grader — years and years of practical experience 
looking at thousands and thousands of cattle in all their 










different sizes and shapes, varied temperatures both inp- 
ternal and external, bemg able to define even their blood 
lines as to whether they are of good native stock or if 
they are some cross-bred, pill-packed counterfeit. It has 
never been the function of the grading service or any of 
its employes to be the judge and jury in trying to select 
the kinds of beef people want. Rather, it has bee 
to establish and then put into effect standards of quality 
that are, capable of embracing the whole production from 
canner and cutter to Prime grade animals. This can be 
done usually to the general satisfaction of all interestei 
parties, but when we then try to insert such terms a 
salability, yield, cut-out and customer preference into the 
situation, the whole industry is in for lots of realignment 

All of the chains know very well what kind of meat thei 
customers in different areas require and they will no doubi 
continue to insist those customers get the kind of mei 
they prefer whether it be labeled Choice, Select, or Greet 
Ribbon. My personal thought is that the grading service 
has been most flexible up to this point in its efforts to mak 
typical supermarket beef fit most chain buyers’ needs pro 
viding each chain buyer has established a history of prefer 
ence buying over the years by selecting approximately th 
same type of animals every week of every year. Our org 
ization has done this and so have our major competito 

I think it is entirely within the realm of possibility th 
the grading service, in its desire to be compatible, actual 
could do more harm to the industry than good by tryitl 
to make grade standards reflect consumer preference. 1h 
harm could happen in this fashion—a veritable tail wa 
ging the dog situation. Consumer preference, without att 
quate education, without adequate standards, and _withod 
adequate experience to guide it, would continue to by-p’ 
true quality for more lean meat for the money until bed 
generally would deteriorate in quality to such a degre 
that other meats and poultry would be more desirable! 
eventually replace beef as the No. 1 commodity sold at? 
retail outlets. Let all of us rather put our money # 
resources in the task of properly educating and selling # 
public on the sound basis of desirability because of 
quality and because there is really something better ' 
seek in beef than just leanness. We all have a great st 
in this producer-to-table team. Let us all pull togeth 
and we will all progress together much faster tow! 
achievement of our goal —a profitable operation in Dee 
the nation’s No. 1 product. 
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WSMPA—Beef 






National System of Grading is 


Essential Guide to Beef Grower 


DEAN BROWN, vice president of Sinton and Brown, says 
proposed dual system to measure cutability would en- 
courage production of meaty beef, but it takes time 
to establish grades and industry should guard against 
continuous pressure to juggle established quality lines. 





l WOULD like to limit my discussion to some obser- 
vations and opinions on the subject of federal beef grading. 
My remarks are made primarily from the vantage point 
of a cattle feeder and also from having been associated 
with the beef grading study committee of the American 
National Cattlemen’s Association for the past three or four 
years, My personal interest in beef grading and the beef 
grading system is mainly from the standpoint of the 
assistance that such a system offers me in conducting my 
business—the production of beef. 

My concept is a rather simple one. It is based on the 
belief that some type of market identification is essential 
in order that accurate information on the price differentials 
that are expressed at the retail level for the various quali- 
ties of beef may be available to me which I can apply 
to my cattle feeding operations. I may not agree that 
the market always reflects appropriate differentials for the 
different kinds of slaughter cattle that are sold. However, 
I believe that a national system of grading is essential 
if I am to know precisely what the consumers and re- 
tailers are willing to pay for the various kinds of beef that 
are being produced. Therefore, it seems to me that we 
must concern ourselves with making sure that beef grading 
standards applied by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
identify the various qualities of beef as accurately and 
precisely as our combined research information and 
experience permit us to do. 

Insofar as consumer preference is concerned, I feel that 
some of the research efforts in this area may have con- 
fused the picture more than they have clarified it. It is, 
of course, vitally important that our grades identify dif- 
ferences in beef that are important to consumers. There are 
seven federal grades for beef and a substantial quan- 
tity is produced in each grade. I am convinced that all 
consumers don’t want the same kind of beef, and we 
should be glad that they don’t. There is one point that 
seems evident and that is that the average consumer wants 
the minimum amount of waste possible, regardless of the 
quality of beef preferred. In this connection, I believe 
we have worked much harder to produce the eating 
quality that the consumer has indicated a preference for 
than we have in producing acceptable quality with less 
excess fat. 

GRADING STUDIED: As most of you know, the gen- 
eral policy of the American National through the years 
has been to support the federal grading of beef on a 
voluntary basis. As the use of this grading service has 
increased through the years, the association has deemed 
it appropriate to give the system closer study. Accord- 
ingly, in 1955-56 a beef grading study group was formed 
by the American National for the primary purpose of 
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getting a better understanding of the federal grading 
system in order to evaluate the various proposals that had 
been offered for its modification and to make recommenda- 
tions to the membership on the overall subject of federal 
beef grading. 

This has been a very active committee and it has been 
my pleasure to serve as chairman of this group the past 
two and one-half years. We have studied a wide variety 
of proposals which have included recommendations for 
discontinuance of federal grading, the elimination of con- 
formation as a grading factor, the formation of a new 
grade, the realignment of at least three of the present 
grade lines and the so-called dual grading system being 
developed by the Department which was discussed by Mr. 
Lennartson. In the deliberations of this committee we 
have sought out and met with the leading scientists in 
the country in the field of meat research, as well as many 
groups and individual cattle feeders, meat packers and 
interested agencies in the Department of Agriculture. 

First of all, let me say that one of the early conclusions 
of our committee was that we strongly favored the con- 
tinuanee of federal beef grading on a voluntary basis and 
that we vigorously opposed any attempts to make it a 
mandatory service. We believe federal grading will and 
should be used only when the product can be merchan- 
dised to a better advantage with the grade stamp than 
without it. We did concur in the rather extensive changes 
that were made in the standards in 1950, and recom- 
mended the formation of the present Standard grade 
which was accomplished by the Department in June, 1956. 
Since that time our group has opposed, one by one, the 
various proposals for revising or the juggling of grade 
lines. We feel that the changes in 1950 and 1956 have 
been beneficial to producers and that the present system 
is making a-very satisfactory contribution in segregating 
the different kinds of beef produced. We recognize that 
it takes some time for grades to become established and 
therefore we must guard against the continuous pressure 
to change, particularly to upgrade. For example, the 
present Good grade of beef which was created as a new 
grade in 1950 has established itself very well and the 
volume of beef graded Good has about doubled since 1951 
without reducing the percentage of beef graded Choice. 

TMPROVEMENT: We, of course, believe and hope 
that this system can be improved. However, from our 
consultations with college meat research personnel and 
others familiar with research in this area, we do not believe 
that there is sufficient research information available at 
this time for making major changes in quality lines or 
changing the grade factors used: in measuring beef quality. 
On the other hand, we do believe that there is much 
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merit in the work of the Department of Agriculture in 
the area of identifying carcasses within the quality grades 
that vary considerably in their cut-out values, the so-called 
dual system of grading. 

I believe that my own convictions and certainly those of 
the American National beef grading study committee can 
be best summarized by quoting from the report that was 
presented to our convention at the annual meeting in 
Omaha in January. This report was unanimously adopted 
and approved. 

“It is essential that federal carcass grading be con- 
stantly reviewed by this organization to insure that it be 
uniformly applied and to keep in step with our dynamic 
meat and food economy. From numerous reports pre- 
sented at this convention it is obviously essential that 
our market system identify beef carcasses that have com- 
bined high quality meat with a minimum of waste fat 
and bone in order to encourage production of carcasses 
that more nearly meet the consumer demand.” 

At the Oklahoma City convention last year, a resolution 
was adopted requesting the Department of Agriculture 
to proceed immediately with the development and field 
testing of a grading system wherein present quality grades 
would be further divided and identified into groups dif- 
fering in yields of major retail cuts and ratio of fat, lean 
and bone. 

The Department of Agriculture has proceeded with the 
studies that were requested, and the results of these 
studies indicate that: 

1. There is a wide range in yield of high priced retail 
cuts within each grade due to differences in conformation 
and fatness. 

2. The range of yield within each grade can be divided 
into three groups with a workable degree of accuracy. 

3. Such a system would provide the market identifica- 
tion necessary to encourage production of carcasses that 
combine high quality of meat with superior conformation 
and minimum of fat trim. 

MODIFICATION: The committee has reviewed studies 
presently under way on meat quality and also certain pro- 
posals for revising existing quality grade lines. It is our 
recommendation that these studies be continued and in- 
tensified and the results of such studies be reflected in 
grade standards as rapidly as positive information becomes 
available. 

With respect to the so-called dual grading system which 
Mr. Lennartson has mentioned in his remarks, I would like 
to comment that if and when such a system is approved, 
as a cattle feeder I am going to be interested in more 
emphasis being placed on identifying these high and low 


value cattle alive. This is an area in which more research 
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is apparently needed. However, I feel that if such a sys. 
tem is eventually adopted we cattle feeders will lear, 
as the hog men have learned in the past 10 years, how to 
produce live cattle so that carcass cut-out yield can be 
controlled within rather narrow limits with resultant bene- 
fits to us and to the packers. 

There is one point that I would like to emphasize in 
this corinection. In my opinion this is an. approach that 
offers a solution to the consumer’s aversion to fat. This 
problem of excess fat is not one that can be solved by 
keeping cattle in the feedlot for a shorter period of time. 
The cut-out results indicate that Good and even Standard 
Grade cattle also show tremendous variations in yields of 
retail cuts. Lowering the grade line between Choice and 
Good, for instance, would not only fail to reduce the vari- 
ability among Choice quality cattle, it might well tend to 
reduce the acceptability of Choice grade beef. I believe 
we should be very slow to change the grade quality lines, 
especially those for the Choice and Good grades which 
have become well established and accepted by the retail 
trade. A strong preference and demand for beef at retail 
have helped boost per capita consumption over 50 per 
cent since World War II, and beef now is way out in 
front as the favored meat. 

Between the 1930’s and 1958, per capital beef con- 
sumption increased 26 lbs. compared with a decrease of 
2 Ibs. for pork and an increase of 18 Ibs. for poultry. Even 
with this increased volume, beef has maintained and im- 
proved its favorable price relationship to other meats. It 
is especially interesting to note that the most widely fed- 
erally graded meat is also the one which has shown the 
greatest growth during the past several years in consumer 
acceptance. 

I do hope that if and when some appropriate proposal 
is offered to the industry that your group will give it long 
and careful study and evaluate it on the basis of its con- 
tribution to the entire industry. We can all profit in the 
production of a more acceptable beef product. However, 
you may rest assured it will not be produced unless a sys- 
tem is provided and maintained for accurately reflecting 
the differentials involved back to the cattle feeder and 
producer. 

Revisions should not be made as expedients to satisfy 
a minority group of producers, packers, retailers or com 
sumers or to relieve a temporary condition in the supply 
and quality of livestock. We have felt that some of the 
proposals in the past two or three years were of “special 
interest” nature and would weaken rather than strengthen 
the value of federal grading and, therefore, play into the 
hands of those in the aforementioned minority group who 
want federal grading abolished. 





PACKERS and their friends beat out a fast measure in time to lively music at the 13th anniversary party at the close of the convention 
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Lowell Meier shows how lightweight, 
portable U.S. Royal Cutting Boards 
are easily cleaned...no scraping necessary. 





“...and the boss is, too,” he adds. U. S. Royal Cutting Boards are made of a special hard 
The “boss” is plant superintendent W. W. Whitford, who synthetic compound, hard enough to resist gouging, yet not 

says: “We have about 50 boards in continuous use at pres- so hard as to dull knife blades. 

ent. Eventually, we'll convert our entire production line to ss : 7 ey er 

U.S. Cutting Boards. They’re a terrific improvement over — you think of rubber, think of your "U.S. Distributor. 

wooden boards, averaging sixteen times longer life. And - sew! ony ae mpuees * Ses eee oe 

they pay for themselves in the first 18 months. Add to these livery ond the finest quality indusivial rubber: products, 

economies all the other advantages of easy cleaning, no 

warping or chipping, simple maintenance, light weight and 

Portability—and you see why we're sold on these boards.” 
















Approved by the National Sanitation Foundation. 
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WSMPA—Sausage 


Those ‘Most Important People’ 
Need Lots of Skillful Wooing 











LEO BIRD, JR., merchandising manager of Visking Co., 
division of Union Carbide Corp., emphasizes importance 
of sales training, quality and stock control, advertising, 
pricing and merchandising in attracting and retaining the 





meat industry's two groups of customers. 


M. SUBJECT, is “The Most Important People in the 
World.” Those people are our customers, Without them 
there would be little if any reason for any business to exist. 
As meat packers and sausage manufacturers, you are or 
should be interested in two types of people, those to whom 
you sell your merchandise and those who buy your mer- 
chandise for consumption, the “All-American Consumer.” 
These two groups of people are very important to you 
and to all the foed industry because all of you are com- 
peting for a larger share of the food dollar. It is of these 
people that I will have reference to today. 

According to the latest government estimates, at the 
beginning of 1959 there were 175,000,000 people in this 
country. Estimates are that by 1970 there will be between 
202,500,000 to 219,500,000 people and by 1980 there will 
be between 230,000,000 and 270,000,000. That’s an aw- 
ful lot of mouths and stomachs to fill and somebody is 
going to do a pretty good job of it. Whether the sausage 
and smoked meat business will increase its share, I don’t 
know. It depends on a lot of things. 

Your company, as well as ours, is only in business as 
long as it has satisfied customers based upon repeat sales, 
and satisfied customers are those who are able to make 
a fair margin of profit in handling your products and those 
who derive satisfaction in consuming your products. In 
essence, you have given them what they want. 

In order that these people remain the most important 
people in the world, these are things I believe we should 
all give serious thought and action to: sales training in the 
plant and in the field; stock control; product or quality 
control; advertising; merchandising and sales promotion; 
industrial engineering; cost accounting and proper pricing. 

You may wonder what all this has to do with the mer- 
chandising of sausage; I believe in first things first and 
know the fundamentals. 

SALES TRAINING: Many of you who have been or 
still are in sales may have had the experience of having 
been hired, given an order book, price list, a route list, pat 
on the back, a handshake and told to go on out and sell. 
Very likely you knew very little about the product you 
were selling, very little about selling yourself and little or 
nothing about your company or its policies. You were just 
told to go out and sell. Thank God, there were many of 
you who had the ability to overcome the obstacles that 
were thrown in your path by a sales management that 
may have been good but did not have available today’s 
knowledge or realization of the important concepts which 
underlie sales training. 
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The progressive and aggressive company today no 
longer sells by the seat of its ineptness and order blanks. 
It trains its men thoroughly after it has competently 
selected them. 

Why have sales training? Few, if any, successful sales- 
men are born. Men who have sales potential have certain 
basic qualities that set them aside from other people. 
Some have more sales potential than others. All, however, 
need the sales training to bring forth ‘and develop that 
potential, to make them professional salesmen. Sales train- 
ing then is the means by which new salesmen are devel- 
oped and older salesmen are refreshed in the basic con- 
cepts of good salesmanship. 

The new man accepts this as a part of his indoctrination 
and, if he has potential, accepts it as a stepping stone toa 
successful sales career. The older salesman, if he is an 
“old pro,” accepts sales training as a means by which he 
can further develop himself and increase his earnings. 

SOME SALES TRUTHS: The salesman desirous of be- 
ing successful, old or new, recognizes these truths: No 
organization is effective without the departments of sales, 
production and finance operating as a cooperative team, 
each realizing this and understanding that each others 
problems must be solved for ultimate individual and cor 
porate success. The competitive situation is ever changing 
and is becoming more challenging for creative salesman- 
ship. All salesmen will have to be more skilled and effec 
tive in their sales presentations. Their selling of services 
is becoming increasingly important. Sales training will 
help develop their sales skills as well as their product 
knowledge. While they should know about their product, 
they should also be aware of and practice the techniques 
and principles of good salesmanship in the presence of the 
customers that result in that all-important thing, getting 
the order. 

DEVELOPING CUSTOMERS: The sales trainee, old 
or new, after accepting the preceding statements and after 
on-the-job training, will also recognize and practice the 
following steps in building and developing his customers: 
He will take the initiative in getting a new order as wel 
as getting the repeat order. He realizes that the salesmans 
share of any customer’s business is exactly what he 
willing to accept. He has to keep constantly after the cus 
tomer to take on new items—items that are brand neW 
and items that perhaps the customer hasn’t carried before 

The trainee has to learn how to handle objections and 
complaints and help his company’s overall business in 4 
way that builds sales and customer confidence. He has 
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talk and sell in terms of the customer's needs and problems. 
jn other words, he has to think retail. He has to help the 
customer sell what is sold to him, because past shipments 
have to be moved out of that meat case and into the 
shopping bag before future orders can be realized. He has 
to work constantly with the customer to build his business 
volume, because as the customer’s volume increases so do 
the salesman’s orders and, therefore, his earnings. He 
realizes that anyone can be an order taker, but it takes 
real effort to be a professional salesman. 

The direct benefits of sales trainirig to the company are: 
increased sales volume per man, lower sales costs, in- 
creased company earnings, lower turnover of sales per- 
sonnel, less need for close field supervision and improved 
customer relationships, 

The duration of a training session should not be more 
than one week at a time, and the size of the group should 
be kept small for maximum participation and group learn- 
ing. A refresher session not more than once a year is also 
advisable. 

SELECTING RIGHT MEN: When it is accepted that 
a sales training program is a necessary move to develop 
and improve the selling techniques of the sales force, the 
first step should be to formulate a plan for selecting these 
men who have the potentialities for being good salesmen. 
Carefully selected men who are well trained can result in 
a very effective sales team. 

Before the selection program can be put into effect, it 
must be decided precisely what work the salesman is to 
be expected to do. The following suggestions are offered: 

The salesman should make sales calls with regularity. 
The customer comes to depend on seeing the salesman on 
a certain day and sometimes at a certain time. It is a 
good idea to be there; otherwise competition may get the 
order that your man thought he was going to get. He 
should present the sales story convincingly and with the 
customer’s benefit in mind. He should answer the cus- 
tomer’s questions, if possible, and handle all the customer’s 
objections, ignoring none. If the salesman doesn’t have 
the answer at the moment, he should, at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, find out and get the answer back to the customer. 

The salesman should check the customer’s stock before 
selling and should know the customer's requirements be- 
forehand. He should point out and demonstrate the prod- 
uct advantages. He should sell quality and profit to the 
customer, not price. He should be sure he understands all 
company policy on credit, delivery, etc. He should get 
new customers, and most important of all, get the order. 

SERVICE IN SELLING: With regard to service, the 
salesman should keep the customer informed on_ local 
buying trends and current market conditions. He should 
take care of the customer's requests for credit, delivery 
and special handling or service. He should make sure that 
the company product and packaging are up to standard. 
Any digressions from standard should be reported. When 
they arise, he should be able to handle any legitimate 
claims, returns or adjustments. 

With regard to route management, the salesman should 
have his route arranged in a logical sequence of calls to 
minimize crisscrossing and backtracking. He should have 
an adequate supply of order blanks, a price list and what- 
ever other details are needed to make a sale. He should 
also not waste time in idle chitchat where the potential is 
low or non-existent. He should keep a high number of 
sales calls per day. Time is money. Lost time is lost 
potential earnings. 

In regard to merchandising and promotion, the sales- 
man should distribute company advertising and _point-of- 
purchase material. He should be sure it is used and not 
decorating the trunk of his car. He should hold product 
demonstrations. He should advise and assist customers in 
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building selling displays. The salesman should encourage 
the customer to price his sausage items at a reasonable 
markup based on selling price by pointing out that too 
high a markup can price him out of volume sales. 

DON’T GIVE UP: Persistence is a valuable attribute 
to any salesman, as evidenced by the man who called on 
a big prospective buyer. When the salesman had finally 
been admitted into his presence, the great one said, “Do 
you realize, young man, that I have turned down seeing 
seven men today in your line of business?” 

To which the young man replied: “Yes, sir. I am them.” 

This man realizes that the time to sell is now, and ac- 
tually it is the only time to sell. Every time the competitor 
decides to let up on his calls, wait for another opportunity 
or wait for things to get better, he is handing you a won- 
derful chance to take business away from him. Every time 
he sits tight, go on out and stir things up. If you are ever 
tempted to go easy, just remember that your competitors 
might be waiting to stir things up the minute you turn 
your back on them. 

If I were a sausage manufacturer, I would most cer- 
tainly be interested in my competitors, where they sold 
and to whom and what they sold, how they sold, policies 
on credit, delivery, claims, price adherence, quantity dis- 
counts, product and packages, quality control, advertising, 
promotion and merchandising. Most important of all, I 
would rather be competition and let them worry about me, 
instead of the other way around. 

PRODUCT KNOWLEDGE: Before a salesman has 
been assigned to a territory, it would be extremely help- 
ful to him if he could acquire some product knowl- 
edge by working in the various production departments 
for two to four weeks under close supervision of the fore- 
man and supervisors. He will not emerge as a finished 
technician, but at least he will be better informed on how 
sausage are made and why they are made the way they are. 
He will be able to make a more intelligent sales presenta- 
tion, answer questions and handle any claims or adjust- 
ments that might result. 

Stock control performs an important fiinction in making 
the most important people in the world more important 
as repeat customers through its efforts to regulate sausage 
and smoked meats manufacturing to correlate with sales 
requirements. A good stock control program anticipates 
as closely as possible the daily requirements based on past 
sales. This-means that the inventory of finished product 
is kept in balance and insures that the retailer gets fresh 
merchandise to sell. Then, providing the retailer has been 
intelligently sold to meet his needs and is not overloaded 
or oversold his customers, the consumers of your mer- 
chandise, are able to buy and enjoy fresh product. 

Stock control, or production scheduling, is the factor 
that minimizes the possibility of shortages on orders and 
the existence of over-age merchandise, usually referred to 
as distressed product, which is dumped on the market 
either at cost or somewhat below cost. 

A small paragraph in the January, 1959 issue of Pro- 
gressive Grocer points out this situation quite well: 

“Food retailers have made an important discovery in 
1958. They learned that the better eating habits acquired 
by Americans in the past decade are not easily down- 
graded. In spite of a recession that affected many U. S. 
industries, both in sales and profits, food store sales not 
only held their own but increased more than 6 per cent. 
The moral—Americans will put off that new car, postpone 
a new refrigerator, make the old suit do a little longer, 
but they will not reduce their high standards in food, will 
not give up the better quality and convenience of the 
foods that go on the family table.” 

DANGEROUS TO BUY FOR PRICE: When you buy 
for price, you can never be sure. It is unwise to pay too 
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much, but it is worse to pay too little. Sometimes if you 
pay too much, you lose a little money, but if you pay too 
little you might lose a lot because the thing that you 
bought to do something was incapable of doing what it 
was bought to do. The common law of business prohibits 
paying a little and getting a lot. It just can’t be done. 
If you have to deal with the lowest bidder it is just as 
well to add something for the risk you are going to run, 
and if you do that, you will have enough left over to pay 
for something better. 

Quality is a word that gets bandied around a lot. It is 
an almost intangible thing to define, but it, nevertheless, 
is a fundamental basis upon which many a decision to 
buy is made. A poor standard of quality is the first step 
on the road to lost sales. 

Consumers are concerned about the standard of quality 
of any commodity they buy—clothes, car, refrigerator, TV, 
even sausage. They recognize that price can be an indi- 
cation of quality, but they also recognize that many times 
quality is not consistent with price. Consumer inspection 
in purchase of any commodity is based on the built-in 
quality standard versus price to determine whether the 
item will be acceptable in satisfying a desire or need. 

NEVER HIT-OR-MISS: Making a high-quality sausage 
is never a successful hit-or-miss operation. It is always 
a pre-determined, well-planned effort performed and su- 
pervised by all levels of the management and production 
teams. Quality in the manufacturer's sausage originates in 
the decision of management to manufacture as high and 
consistent a standard of quality as is required to satisfy 
the customer and pave the way to increased sales volume. 

Written specifications and formulations should be made 
for each kind of sausage and strictly adhered to. These 
specifications should cover all phases of the process— 
materials to the finished product ready for shipment. A 
very high level of supervision must be applied to enforce 
these specifications, and all employes must be made to 
realize that only through their pride in workmanship in 
making the quality product desired will their wages be 
paid and their job security be assured. If the consumer 
doesn’t accept the product in the store, you aren’t going 
to sell it, either. The only assurance of a healthy sales 
growth and steady wages is through consumer satisfaction. 

Quality should never be sacrificed to fight competition 
because quality will long be remembered after price is 
forgotten. Consumer purchases of your sausage in the 
retail stores will provide the evidence of your efforts. 
Never be afraid to sell quality because it is the strongest 
talking point a salesman can have, and you are building 
the foundation for a growing prosperous sales volume. 

ADVERTISING IS IMPORTANT: Advertising, mer- 
chandising and sales promotion are very important factors 
also in making buyers of the most important people in the 
world. Chances are if you cannot sell a product with- 
out advertising, advertising will not be of much help in 
building sales, but with a quality product and effective 
salesmanship, advertising consistently plays an important 
role in increasing sales volume. 

Does advertising really sell your product? Perhaps it 
would be best to say that it helps to pre-sell your product. 
How many times in the last few months have you bought 
things for your personal use and for business that were 
bought on the basis of advertising and salesmanship? 
Advertising informs; it tells about your products, what 
they are, where they can be obtained, sometimes what 
they cost and, all too often, not what you can do with 
them. Just as important, good advertising points out the 
benefits to the prospective user, the satisfaction he will 
realize by buying the products. 

IN-STORE PROMOTION: The merchandising and 
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promotion of your products in the store are also highly 
important. Few organizations, if any, fail to recognize 
the value and importance of store-wide sales, demonstra. 
tions and sampling. Demonstrate your merchandise; it is a 
highly effective way of increasing sales volume if you are 
using a demonstrator who has been capably trained to do 
her job.and if your demonstration area is sufficient to ca: 
off the job and not block the store traffic. ‘It still must be 
over by the sausage case. 

Salesmen should be advised on the best ways to build 
displays, the best product position in the case, and should 
check the refrigeration and stock rotation. Product should 
be sold and displayed only in strict accordance with its 
sales movement. 

The importance of weekend sales and related items 
selling cannot be stressed too strongly. Your customer, 
like everybody else, is in business to make money. You 
can really capture his attention when you show him how 
he can not only increase his sales volume and turn-over on 
your product, but also can keep cash register dinging up 
in front on long-profit related items. Be prepared to help 
in building the display and providing some point-of-sale 
material that really sells. If possible, furnish him some 
mats that he can use in his weekly food ads. Strangely 
enough, sausage appears all too infrequently in food 
advertising. 

PRICE CUTTING SUICIDE: Last and far from least 
is the subject of footballing and price cutting, one of the 
most vicious and detrimental practices that could occur in 
any business and particularly in one where the profit per 
dollar sales is so low. Price cutting below cost indicates 
several things—a lack of knowledge of costs, distressed 
merchandising due to improper planning and/or poor sales 
management, and poor salesmanship. Every business is 
entitled to a fair margin on its investment, and any cutting 
of price either reduces the margin or goes below cost, both 
ultimately leading to financial suicide. 

THINKING CAN BE INFLUENCED: It has been 
estimated that during the past summer, Americans con- 
sumed over 2,000,000,000 outdoor meals and spent $100,- 
000,000 for outdoor cooking accessories from grills to 
paper plates. I wonder how much sausage was served at 
those meals. That would be one heck of a lot of sausage 
when you start to add it up. People’s minds can be 
changed, people’s thinking can be influenced and you, as 
meat packers and sausage manufacturers, through your 
sales, advertising and merchandising departments must 
exert an influence on the shopper’s thinking if she is to 
buy and continue to buy your brand of product. 

All of us are inclined at times to get into a rut and plod 
along oblivious to the fact that times are changing, that 
possibly the way we are doing things is either wrong or 
not in tune with the times. I think it would occasionally 
pay all of us dividends if we could just step off to one 
side and look at our operations objectively and critically 
and make the necessary revisions. 

All indications are that the future looks good for out 
industry for at least the next ten years if we take advan- 
tage of every opportunity. If an opportunity doesn’t seem 
to come along, then we are going to have to make it come. 
Sausage can be and must be an important part of the 
American diet because few foods can offer such a wide 
variety of taste and flavor as sausage and few are so easy 
to prepare and serve. I would like to suggest that all of 
us in the industry not only do everything possible to make 
our operation more profitable but go all out and make the 
American consumer aware of the values of sausage, that 
when a pound is bought, a pound can be served, that if 
the pound costs 50c at the retail store, 50c worth of prod- 
uct is prepared and served at the table. 
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WSMPA—Sausage 





Shopping Cart Driver Never 
Stops Seeking Better Things 


OWEN E. LYONS, advertising and sales promotion 
manager of Marathon, division of American Can Co., 
says logic may not explain what motivates woman but 
she's always looking for new ways to please her family 
and sausage industry should seek them continually, too. 












Tu FOOD business is a great business. You are part 
of an industry that has quite a contract with the American 

ple. Your industry has, in effect, contracted to furnish 
feod for 173,000,000 people in this country; you have 
taken on a job which says that you are going to provide 
food for three meals a day plus a couple of snack periods 
for that crowd of people, and that’s quite a contract. 

To enable you to fulfill that contract, you turn to a lot 
of supplementary services, such as advertising, merchan- 
dising, packaging and sales promotion, and you place your 
products where the people who are going to eat them can 
see, select and buy them, out in the retail food store. 

Our company designs and manufactures food packages. 
Like every good maker of products and every good sales- 
man, we try to do a little following through to see what 
becomes of our product that we sold to you and the people 
in your business. We do some inspection at retail, and we 
talk to a lot of gals who buy your products. We take a lot 
of in-store movies and do a lot of surveying to try to keep 
abreast of the thinking that goes on. In doing this, we 
have gathered some information for the food industry 
which I am going to talk about. 

I don’t need to tell you about the changes that have come 
about in the food industry ever since World War II. Your 
trade papers and the thousand things you are exposed to 
all will tell you about changes that are going on in the 
markets, how the market is moving, how retail distribution 
has changed, how there are new facts and figures and new 
people in the suburbs and new homes and a competely 
changing American market. 

SOLID GOLD: The products that ride in the shopping 
cart are carefully chosen, and they win their right to ride 
there. If your product is carried to the checkout counter, 
that cart will look like solid gold to you, no matter what 
it is made of. However, if your product isn’t in the cart, 
it won't look like anything at all to you. Shopping carts 
last year pushed out of America’s retail stores food which 
had a retail value of $52,870,000,000. That is solid gold. 

Who chooses the products that ride in the cart? The 
driver of the cart does. She is no stranger to you. She is 
your wife, my wife, your sister, your aunt, your sister-in- 
law, your cousin, you neighbor’s wife and all the friends 
in your neighborhood. You will find her in Los Angeles, 
Phoenix, Portland, and Walla Walla. You will find her in 
Rockford, Peoria and Tallahassee, or wherever else in the 
United States vou may go. 

She is the American shopper. She is sharp, busy, effi- 
cient and a good manager of her time and money. She 
spends about half an hour on her average trip to the super- 
market. She can’t stay any longer because she is involved 
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in so many things. She is busy with the PTA, Red Cross, 
March of Dimes, looking after a sick youngster; she is 
taking kids out to the swimming pool or the skating rink 
and, at the same time, she is running a house that is most 
comfortable, the best-appointed dwelling in the world. 

She wheels that shopping cart up to the check-out 
counter, and when she lays that money on the line, that’s 
the payoff. The hand that used to rock the cradle today 
rocks and rolls the American food industry. 

WHAT MOVES HER? Why does she buy the food she 
bought? Why did she leave so many others? ‘Why did 
she pick up frozen beans and pass up a great bargain on 
frozen french fries? Why did she take the two: smaller 
packages of ice cream and leave the bigger one that costs 
less? What does she think as she picks up these packages 
and reads them and leaves them or takes them? What 
does she think she thinks? 

There are some people who say you can't solve that. 
I read of a research organization in the East that gave up 
entirely op a study of why women shopped at one super- 
market in preference to another. They said there is no 
logic to it; they were going back to something that they 
could research and get somewhere with. 

Maybe you don’t look for logic. We can explain certain 
things; we can’t explain everything. However, there are 
certain guideposts that are of interest to people who are in 
the food business. 

Today’s woman shops differently and thinks differently 
and feels differently than she used to. There is a new 
kind of living pattern prevailing in the country today, and 
she is part of it. She has a freer life, a more mobile life. 
Her life is more centered on her family, and this is a 
paradox. Although her life is more centered on her family, 
she is more interested today in more outside activities 
than she ever was before. 

Yesterday’s woman, people used to say, was very con- 
servative. She responded slowly to new ideas. If you had 
a new product, a new package or a new merchandising 
device, you were told to go slow, that women don’t change 
their thinking fast. 

CENTER OF CHANGE: That might have been true 
once, but it isn’t today. Every family changes. Think of 
the changes within a family from babyhood to kinder- 
garten to grade school to high school to the Army to 
marriage to college; a woman is at the center of the whole 
activity. People are moving around the country as never 
before. They are marrying younger; the wife is having 
more babies, and she is having them younger. She is liv- 

ing faster and living a longer, busier life than ever. 

Today 500,000 American families live in mobile homes; 
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in the past ten years approximately 140,000,000 people 
have changed their addresses. They moved to different 
homes, took different jobs in different towns, moved into 
different schools, different bridge clubs, have different 
neighbors and frequent different supermarkets. At the 
center of all these changes, again, is a woman. 

Why should she be afraid of a little change in packag- 
ing, or a little change in formula, or of a little change in 
the size of a package? 

Is she conservative? Who buys the colored cars? Do 
you think that the manufacturers of automobiles made 
those colored cars for you and for me? No, we would 
have settled very nicely for something black, or blue or 
solid green, but look at the variety today. Who helped 
you pick out the color of your last automobile? I know 
the answer. 

The fact is that she welcomes change, and not only that, 


she has a sense of immediacy about it. She wants to know ~ 


not only what is new, but also what is new now, what is 
new today. If you can build that excitement and interest 
in your packaging and advertising and promotional mate- 
rial, by all means do so because you will find a friend and 
a customer. 

WOMEN VERY SUBJECTIVE: Women have an in- 
born ability to read themselves into situations. They are 
very, very subjective in their thinking. They cry at the 
sad movies. They cry even at television. They cry when 
they read novels. Why? They are putting themselves into 
that situation. It is not a screen actress up there suffering; 
it is the gal herself. They can’t do that to her, and she 
just goes and has a good cry. 

She is reading way ahead of you, and she will do that 
with your advertising, merchandising and packaging. Give 
her every chance to read herself in. Give her an oppor- 
tunity to bring herself into the picture that your product 
makes in her mind for her table and for her family, and 
she will be a very good salesman for you. 

Women seem to have a better power of mental imagery 
than a man does. Why, I don’t know, but they can readily 
picture the end result of using a product when they are 
told about it. That power of mental imagery is an advan- 
tage in establishing a brand name, a brand preference, a 
trade name, your company name. However, I warn you 
that it will work against you when things don’t go right. 
The gal has a long memory, and she will talk about you 
in reverse if you disappoint her or let her down in quality 
or value or in some detail, no matter how minor it may 
seem to you, that she thinks is important. 

NEW THINGS OFFSET BOREDOM: Women do a 
lot of boring work, and anybody who has had to take care 
of the kids over a weekend can vouch for that. What do 
they do when they are bored? Women go looking for new 
things, maybe a new hat or a new dress. If the budget 
is real tight, maybe all they will do is rearrange the fur- 
niture so that you cannot find your way around when you 
get home that night. They are working with things. They 
need a change. 

When a man is bored, he stays downtown and _ calls 
home and says he is going to hang around the club for 
dinner, and he talks big up and down the bar and prob- 
ably drinks too much. If he can’t find some friends there, 
he will butt in on somebody else’s party to make a friend. 
He looks for people. People relieve him of this feeling of 
boredom and fulfill his need for a change. 

Women, however, look for things. If your product, your 
merchandising and your display get into her vision at just 
the moment when she is lookng around. kind of aimlessly 
for a change, lucky you. 

Doctors and psychologists agree that women start talk- 
ing early and keep it up late. Little girls start talking long 
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before little boys do. Normally, the female doesn’t car 
to listen. Yet, we have found in movie films that we 
have taken in stores that she reads a package as long 4 
three or four minutes while examining the package. Wh 
is she looking for? She is looking for new ways and ne 
times and new places to serve your food. She is lookin 
for serving ideas, for content information, for instruction 
on how to cook, * 

KEEP NEW BUYERS IN MIND: When you say that 
it isn’t necessary to carry all this explanatory material on 
a package, think of the new buyers. Time after time as 
we inspect supermarkets we will find a young gal and an 
older woman shopping together. Mother is out giving in- 
structions to the new bride, or the bride-to-be, or the 
daughter-in-law. There are new people every day in the 
parade that goes by your product, and they need to be 
told all about it, just as if they were perfect strangers to 
you and to your product. 

The woman shopper is a great buyer of related items, 
Any married man here probably can remember coming § 
home one night to find that the wife had bought a new § 
lamp for the living room, a very handsome thing. She 
got it at a sale and it looked very nice, and it fit in real 
nicely. You thought it was fine. A few weeks later she 
asked you to help select some draperies, and she had some 
samples at home. She needed new draperies. They were 
getting a bit tattered, and she decided that maybe the 
family needed a little change. 

Then, shortly, you had to have some new carpeting and 
that was quite a deal. Finally the old davenport had to 
be taken out and a new davenport put in. What hap 
pened was the purchase of a series of related items from 
one table,lamp down to a completely refitted living room 
at high cost to you. 

THINGS THAT GO TOGETHER: She does the same 
thing in buying foods. She is looking for things that go 
with something. You would do well to remember in your 



















packaging, advertising and merchandising, that the more 
you can tell her about how adaptable your product is, the 
more likely you are to make a sale. You might build up an 
image of your product as good for dinner, for lunch, for 
a snack, late at night and wonderful for breakfast. We 
have example after example of that in our interviews with 


shonpers. They will buy something because it belongs 
with a meal, or it belongs with a series of other foods ns 
they have. Lee 


A man will go in and pick up a jar of herring, a piece 
of cheese or something else that looks attractive, and he 
doesn’t know when he is going to eat it. He doesn’t care. 
It looks good and he would like it, so he buys it. 

Nine cases out of ten, the gal will buy that if it goes 
with what she has in mind. She is coming in for a ment, 
and she is buying for a weekend. She is much less likelv 
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to buy that extra than the man is, because it may not fit 100 
her plans. din 
Do all you can to convince her that it fits. Tell her — 
*Fore 


what the product does, of course, not how it is made, 
Don’t bother telling about the reputation of your compat 
or your product because what she is asking is, “What ate 
vou doing for me todav?” To her “brand new” is twice a 
meaningful as “strong old.” 

| mentioned that there isn’t much logic to her thinking. 
We were recently surveving a Middlewestern suburban 
shopping development, and we found that women were 
driving in from 30 to 40 miles away. We asked, “Is this 
your natural shopping center?” 

“No,” they said. “We drove here today because ther 
was a wonderful meat special. The special was 4c # 
pound less than regular prices in our neighborhood.” 
We pointed out, “In order to come out ahead, you prob- 
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(Advertisement) 


High quality franks with superior cure-color are heat processed 
in up to 50% less time when NEO-Cesitate is added to emulsion. 


Neo-Ceeitate’ Cuts Heat Processing Time for 
Franks to 75-90 Minutes ...Improves Color Too 


Studies conducted by the American 
Meat Institute Foundation show that 
you can give franks longer-lasting 
color at considerable savings in proc- 
essing time—without sacrificing qual- 
ity; sodium isoascorbate makes this 
possible. 

A.M.I.F. researchers ran tests on 
three different types of commonly 
used frankfurter emulsions* and add- 
ed % oz. of sodium isoascorbate per 
100 Ibs. to half of each type of emul- 
sion. Untreated franks were heat 


processed for 120 to 150 minutes, 
while those containing sodium isoas- 
corbate were processed for 75 to 90 
minutes to the same internal temper- 
ature. Both groups were smoked for 
the same length of time. 

All franks—with and without so- 
dium isoascorbate—scored high on 
flavor, texture, and peelability. How- 
ever, the franks treated with sodium 
isoascorbate showed a brighter initial 
cure-color and a slower rate of fade 
in the display case. This means not 


PS SOR 
*Forcomplete detailsontheA.M.LF. study, see Food Technology, Volume! 2, No. 6,1958,or write to Merck for a reprint. 





heeecereeeens 


Franks cured by 


conventional process ieee git 
Heat processing time 120-150 min. 75-90 min. 
Flavor and texture good good 
Peelability good good 
Rate of color fade 3 days 4-5 days 


RESULTS OF A.M.1I.F. STUDY 


Franks cured with 
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only greater eye appeal and longer 
shelf life but more efficient produc- 
tion as well. 

Gain these advantages by using 
Neo-CEsiTATE or NEO-CEBICURE 
(Merck brands of sodium isoascor- 
bate and isoascorbic acid), especially 
developed for the meat industry by 
Merck. Packers using NEo-CEBITATE 
or NEo-Cesicure find they can in- 
crease production when smokehouse 
capacity is limited and save on labor 
and operational expenses when in- 
creased output is not required. 

Neo-CesitTaTE and NEo-CEBICURE 
offer all the curing benefits of sodium 
ascorbate and ascorbic acid yet cost 
less to use. They are M.I.D. approved 
for curing all beef and pork products. 

For literature and samples, contact your 
local Merck representative or write directly. 


MERCK & CO., INC. 
Rahway, N. J. 


Neo-CesrraTe and Neo-Cesicure are registered trade- 
marks of Merck & Co., Inc. 
© Merck & Co., Inc. 
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ably will have to.carry home about 100 Ibs. of this meat.” 
None, of them: &idjjof course. Do you know what they 
said to that? They said, in effect, just this, and it is this 
simple in #¥gman’s thinking: “The food budget is mine. 
The -gasolin@ budget is my husband’s. If he can’t run his 
gasoline, budget any better than that, why should I care 
about it?” That is actually the logic that is used. It is up 
to him to manage the gasoline budget better. 

DELICIOUS IS THE WORD: Delicious is far more 
attractive to her as a word, as an image, than nutritious. I 
can understand why. Delicious is a great promise. Nutri- 
tious is a very, very hard thing to pin down. She would 
get no kick out of having her youngsters come in and say, 
“Oh, gee, Mom, thanks for the vitamin, niacin, iron, pro- 
tein, etc., in that meal. That was wonderful.” She will 
just melt, however, if the kids say, “Ma, that was_wonder- 
ful. When can we have it again? Is there any more of it in 
the kitchen?” , 

Delicious is the word. If you have to mention’ nutri- 
tious in yousadertising and promotion, do it, but don’t 
forget that Mw is the word. 

Youthayerto fasten to this gal to hear her. She doesn’t 
organize herself ito a picketing line out in front of a store 
or thp, plant of*a°food processor that she doesn’t like. In 
fact, she won't talk very much at all, except to the neigh- 
bors. We tell our customers to listen to the people who 
buy. Don’t. listen to Mrs. Stuyvesant who lives in a 
$50,000'model house. She is an exception. .Listen to Mrs. 
Johnson, and Mrs. Smith, and Mrs. Kelly. They are the 
people who buy the goods, and they are the people to 
listen to if you are to have them as customers. 

Selling is a shifting, moving, non-static process. Many 
a new American industry has been built on that slogan 
mentioned by Leo Bird: “Give the lady what she wants.” 

Think of the convenience foods available today, the 


cake mixes, the prépared foods. “Think “of ‘the greeti 

card business. This gal will pay 25c-or 35c for a prepare 
greeting to which she merely signs her name. Why wi 
she do that? Because it is worth 35¢ to her to have thy 
work done for her. She could buy the paper and the pa 
and ink and do it herself for 5c, but she won't do it 
Don’t tell me that she won’t pay a few extra pennies for 
good food of good quality if it is convenient and pleasani 
to use and delicious. 

She never stops looking. She never stops wanting bette 
things for her home and her family and for her ow 
convenience and happiness. You people who have good 
and services to sell her should never stop looking fw 
better and newer ways to please her so that your produ¢ 
can all the time be assured of a good ride in that solid 
gold shopping cart. 


New York Honors Birthday of Beef Provisione 
Wilson as Progenitor of ‘Uncle Sam’ Symbol 


The New York state legislature has passed a resolution 
proclaiming September 13 of each year as “Uncle Sam 
Day” in honor of the birthday of meat packer Samud 
Wilson, who was the progenitor of America’s nation 
symbol, “Uncle Sam.” 

Born September 13, 1766, in what now is Arlington 
Mass., Wilson lived most of his life in Troy, N. Y., wher 
he died on July 31, 1854, at the age of 88. New Yor 
Congressmen have introduced a resolution to have his 
grave recognized as a national shrine. 

Wilson was beef provisioner to the U. S. Army camp a 
Greenbush, N. Y., during the War of 1812. The nationd 
symbol of “Uncle Sam” came from the initials “U. S.” m 
Wilson’s beef barrels, plus the nickname given to hin 
by the troops. 
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™ TEE-CEE 


WIENER PEELER 


The Tee Cee Peeler will peel at least 500 Ibs. of 
average size franks an hour. Will peel any size wiener 
or frank made in artificial casing. 


No product lost, cut or scarred, and no sorting or 
repeeling necessary. The efficiency and mechanical 


simplicity of the Tee Cee Peeler is highly praised by 
all users. 


COMPACT—Shipping size is 14" x 14" x 19". Operating 
space required is 14" x 42" to 49". 


MAINTENANCE—The Tee Cee Peeler is built of stainless 
steel and anodized aluminum. There is nothing to get out 
of order or adjustment and daily clean up with hot water 
is all that is necessary. 
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REPRESENTATIVES 


Northeastern 


Lucas L. Lorenz Inc., 80 Gerry 
St., Brooklyn, New York 


FOR FULL 
INFORMATION 
WRITE 


nu Lee Cee 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7545 KIRTLEY DRIVE 
CINCINNATI 36, OHIO 


Southeastern 

Starr Parker Inc., 843 Mariette 
St. N. W., Atlanta, Georgia 
Canada 

Walter Presswood, 30 Maybank 
St., Toronto, Canada 

European 


A. B. Tarmimporten, Torkelsgatan 
3, Gothenburg, Sweden 
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awa @ NEITHER TEMPERATURE NOR 


HUMIDITY have any effect on S-1097 
a WESTPHALIA CURE and its consistent 
. 8.” 0 ability to produce unvarying color and flavor. 


“a S-1097 WESTPHALIA CURE with Silica 
Gel (Pat. Pend.) maintains the proper per- 
centage of nitrite. That’s why it is depend- 
ably stable and the results meet your most 
exacting requirements. 


In addition to the benefits of consistent 
curing, it is free-flowing and non-caking. 
No chunks, no lumps, no chisel needed to 
get S-1097 out of the drum. 


| o 97 ; 
For a generous introductory 
WESTPH ALIA offer, just attach the page to 


CURE your letterhead, NO OBLIGATION 
with Silica Gel (Pat. Pend. ). 


THE BALTIMORE SPICE COMPANY 
Baltimore 2, Maryland, U.S.A. 
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| \' E'VE just = through a couple of tough years 

in the sausage industry. We were short of materials. 

There was no domestic meat available. We had to go to 

| four foreign suppliers to get enough raw material to make 

frankfurters and bologna. The price was quite a bit higher 

than the economy would stand. We had a recession at the 

same time, and Mrs, Housewife was primarily interested 
in the price of these items. 

Regardless of what we say about making a profit, adding 
on the cost and going out and getting it, Mrs. Housewife 
with her thin dime still doesn’t agree with us. She says, 
“This is what I will pay for it,” so we had to make a good 
product or a better product for less money with lack of 
raw materials at a high price. I think that the industry 
came through and did a terrific job in the last two years 
in maintaining its position and its volume under these 
adverse conditions. 

We are looking forward to getting more red meat in our 
sausage. I think you will all agree that the fat content of 
our sausage has gone up during the last two years because 
of the shortage of material and price. We do know that 
there should be more red meat in sausage. The U. S. 
Department of Agriculture came out with a ruling several 
days ago that the amount of fat in bologna and franks will 
be limited to a maximum of 30 per cent. I think that is 
good, but it comes at a very bad time. We still do not 
have enough materials to be flexible. 

DOESN’T ADD UP: I just can’t go along with the fact 
that this country cannot produce enough raw materials to 
satisfy the needs in our industry, whether it be cattle, hogs 
or materials for sausage. This country is a great producer 
of everything, an overproducer of everything, and we have 
to go outside this country to buy enough materials to make 
wienies. It just doesn’t add up. 

Of course, we are facing more material. More livestock 
is coming through now and part of the answer lies in what 

we are going to do in the pork business. I think that the 
livestock industry must take some of the blame for not 
taking on the obligation to see that we always have enough 
materials to operate. The producers will point to a five- 
year drought, and they will give us snow, rain, a freeze 
or locusts or something else as the reason they couldn’t 
have the livestock, or they'll sell their corn to Uncle Sam 
and just won't breed any hogs. 

The price is better that way than it is this way, but 
where do we stand in between? We are an industry that 
operates on terrifically low margins, if you can call them 

margins, and high tonnage. We are always on the border- 
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Livestock Shortage Doesn't 
Make Sense in This Country 


ALBERT T. LUER, board chairman of Luer Packing Co, 
says packers are going to have to get control of supplies 
to avoid “squeeze” like that of past two years. Panel 
members Chris Finkbeiner, Leo Bird and Luer comment 
and answer some questions from the meeting floor, 


line of red or black ink. We need a terrific volume so we 
are looking forward to more supplies coming through. 

INTEGRATION WILL HELP: I think we'll get part 
of the answer in the hog industry because we are going to 
have integration of hogs in every state in the union. Il 
just lay you odds also that we are going to have integra 
tion of beef; that is coming just as sure as the integration 
of hogs is coming. We packers are going to have to get 
in control of our supplies and not rely upon another indus 
try that just looks at its own problem and is not too con- 
cerned or worried about us. 

We talk about selling more products and providing more 
merchandising gimmicks and taking care of this or that or 
something else, but who is taking care of the poor packer 
in between? Who has to buy the livestock, buy the other 
materials and sell the product to the consumer? For that, 
at least, we are entitled to a bit of renumeration, which 
has been very unsatisfactory. 

The price war in Los Angeles came about for several 
reasons. One of them was that we had a lot of competi 
tive operators out of the Corn Belt and elsewhere locating 
in Los Angeles. Naturally, they have to look for tonnage 
to start their wheels turning. Several of the operators rep- 
resenting some of the eastern packers, were told to 
tonnage regardless of profit. They had to start the wheels 
turning, and that does not make for a good market any- 
where. Naturally, everybody has to meet those conditions, 
In the end nobody wins, but eventually it levels off so we 
do not get too worried about it. Meanwhile, we don’t like 
the color of the ink. 

What we need most now, I believe, are not only meth 
ods of selling, methods of presenting and methods of pack 
aging. What we need most is to produce a good product 
with good materials at a price that a consumer will readily 
buy, and then these competing commodities will not make 
an inroad into our product. 

VOICE FROM FLOOR: I would like to ask anyone 
on the panel who wants to answer, do you think there é 
a continuing trend toward chain markets going into their 
own production of sausage? 

CHRIS FINKBEINER: I will answer the question for 
our area. There’s a trend for them to go into large slicing 
operations, but they don’t seem to be wanting to get into 
the sausage business in the southwestern part of the cout 
try. I don’t know how that would fit for over here. 

ALBERT T. LUER: I might attempt to answer that 
partly. There is no attempt, that I know, in Southem 
California by any retailer or chain to produce its owl 
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sausage, but there is quite a trend for 
them to go into their own slicing and 
prepackaging. We might consider the 
latter rather regrettable because we 
lose our brand identity. They put their 
own labels on, and they can use many 
competitors’ products under the same 
label, provided the formulation is 
identical and it usually is. 

I think that Swift & Company. has 
absolutely refused to go into any pri- 
vate labelings. Swift said everything 
it is going to sell is going to have the 
Swift name on it. I think that is very 
commendable, but it has cost the 
company some business. 

In our area, private labeling of 
franks is not as popular as it was a 
year or two ago. Ever since we've 
had this low-priced frankfurter, re- 
ferred to as a price war, we've pro- 
duced a wienie that is retailed at 49c. 
We changed the front figure to a four; 
we had to in order to make it attrac- 
tive against competing commodities 
and also against inroads made by 
competition into our area. That was 
the magic figure so any private 
labeling frank then was too high and 
didn’t sell against established brands. 
We had our name on our sausage, 
which has some prestige in our area. 

As far as retailers trying to make 
their own sausage is concerned, I 
doubt that it will be popular. 

There is one other problem that 
concerns us greatly and that is the 
amount of markup that retailers re- 
quire on the product. In our area, the 
markup averages 55 per cent. That is 
almost pricing the product out of the 
market and, therefore, we have to sell 
so terribly cheap in order to move ton- 
nage. But who makes the money? I 
have been in the dog house with 
several chains because I approached 
some of my dear friends with that 
question. They have never forgiven 
me for challenging the money that 
they were making on their markup. 
However, I think that markup is some- 
thing that we are going to try to 
dissipate by showing them how they 
can move more products and still 
come up with the same dollars, or 
probably more, by a better sales oper- 
ation and a little lower markup to 
make it more attractive, because they 
are pricing themselves out against 
competing commodities, 

FINKBEINER: | would just like to 
say that the Supermarket Institute 
bears out what Mr. Luer said, which 
is a challenge to the sausage producers 
from a selling standpoint. On an 
overall average, the sausage volume 
of the average market was 15 per 
cent, and yet it represented a little 
over 35 per cent of the gross. 
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DICING MACHINE... 


Used by hundreds of leading 
packers, canners, hotels 
and institutions . . EVERYWHERE! 


The DIANA cuts stew meats... 
fat backs . . . specialties . . . beef 
... lamb... veal... chicken. . 
vegetables . . . and other foods, in 
uniform cubes of desired size. 
The DIANA is hydraulically operated 
. with automatic feed plunger 
and large feeding funnels. A dial at 
cylinder regulates speed of plunger. 
. - » Has totally enclosed motor and 
pulley assuring sanitary and rugged 
design. Available in two sizes to fit 
your specialized requirements. 


< 





DIANA * 


The Original Dicer 
HUNDREDS IN DAILY USE! 


Manufactured in the United States 





DICES, SLICES & STRIPS 
Dices from %4” to 2” 

Slices plates up to 14%” thick 
Strips up to 5” in length 














MATADOR SENIOR 
AND JUNIOR GRINDERS 





***Reg. U. S. Trademark"’ 


Write for Complete 
Details to 


C. E. DIPPEL sea 


AND COMPANY, INC. rapid grind. a 
126 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. Has famous Matador principle 


of coarse and fine in one 
Phone REctor 2-0380 operation. Capacity up to 8000 


Ibs. per hour. 


IVIILLER HAYS AND CoO. 


1807 E. OLYMPIC BLVD. * LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Phone: MA 7-8641 © Teletype: LA 1444 ¢ Cable: MILLERHAYS 


Large pitch 
feeder for 





MEAT BROKERS Primary Agents 
representing AUSTRALIAN and 


EASTERN PACKERS NEW ZEALAND 
Boneless — Carcass 


BEEF — LAMB 


“The Difficult We Can Do immediately” 
“The Impossible Takes A Little Longer” 




















MID Memo Covers Meat From 
Radiation-Treated Animals 


Acceptability of meat from animals 
that have been treated with radio- 
active isotopes for experimental pur- 
poses is the subject of Meat Inspection 
Memorandum No. 270, which reads: 

“Meat from animals which have 
been treated with radioactive isotopes 
for experimental purposes will be con- 
sidered wholesome and eligible to re- 
ceive the marks of inspection, if other- 
wise acceptable, under the following 
conditions: 

“If the radioactive material is not 
retained in the treated animal; or in 
the case of retained material, when 
decay of radioactivity of the residue 


has reduced the level of radiation to 
essentially that of normal background. 
The determination that essentially 
background radioactivity has been 
reached shall be made by a count on 
an ashed sample using an instrument 
capable of detecting activity 10 per 
cent above the background of a simi- 
lar sample from a control animal, to 
be measured in the same manner. 
Each organ and tissue such as muscle 
and bone intended to be used for food 
shall be separately tested in a like 
manner. 

“It is contemplated that the agency 
which conducts the experimentation 
will be equipped to conduct the tests. 
Certification concerning the results of 
the tests shall be made by the agency 


to the appropriate inspector in 
of meat inspection. In any case, 


inspector in charge shall report in de. 
tail to this office.” 


FDA Describes Procedure 
Under Food Additives Law 


Procedural and interpretative regu. 
lations under the food 


additives §°!” 


amendment to the Federal Food 


Drug and Cosmetic Act have bee 
promulgated by the Food and Dmg 
Administration and became effective 


upon publication in the Feder i 


Register of March 28. 

As indicated in earlier statements 
by FDA officials, the regulations 
point out that a food additive fo 
use by man will not be granted a 





| gut-cleaning boost your pi 


let a KOCH specialist 


recommend the correct 
casing cleaning equipment 
for your operation 


Process fresh hog and sheep gut in your own plant for a 
lot less money than you can buy them. Sell the excess and 
boost your profit. KOCH NEW ERA casing cleaning in- 
stallations are now more than paying their way in slaugh- 
tering plants throughout the U. S. Use KOCH free engi- 
neering service to recommend profitable gut cleaning 
equipment for your operation. 





(UH 


EQUIPMENT CO. 





Write today for KOCH Equipment Catalog! 


A Division of 


KOCH SUPPLIES INC. | 
2620 Hoimes Street, Kansas City 8, Mo. 


_ Phone Victor 2-3788 


2200 items for the meat and food industries 


tolerance that will exceed 1/100h 


strated to be without harm to & 
perimental animals. 
An antibiotic drug intended fm 


tive 
possibility that a residue of the drug 
may be present or otherwise affect 
the characteristics of the edible prod- 
ucts of such animals,” says FDA. 
Procedure for filing petitions seek- 
ing approval of additives, submission 


amending or repealing tolerances i 
set forth in detail in the regulations 


Beef, Pork Cuts Described 
In AMI Color Slide-Films 


The American Meat Institute has 
announced completion of two full 
color slide-films which offer capsule 
courses in identification and cooking 
of beef and pork cuts. Entitled “The 
BEEF We Eat” and “The PORK We 
Eat,” the films are offered with both 
a printed and a recorded narration, 

Various retail cuts of the two méi 
are pictured as differences in pritty 
taste and quality are explained on 
record and in the guide. Methods@ 
preparation are outlined as the sli ; 
illustrate them. y 

Each film is 15 minutes in len 
The long-playing record features mF 
ration and background music. 7 
12-page narration guide shows bla@e 
and-white photos of each frame, 


companied by a suggested text. ~ 


Horse Meat From Canada 


An amendment to the Meat Ir 
spection Regulations of the U. S. De 
partment of Agriculture, effective 
March 28, adds Canada to the list d 
countries from which horse meat all 
horse meat food products may be it 
ported into the United States. 
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Fried & Reineman Liquidating, 
Labor Dispute Blamed as Cause 


Stockholders of Fried & Reineman 
Packing Co. voted to liquidate the 
51-year-old Pittsburgh firm at a meet- 
ing March 30. Witt1aM CHANDLER, 
eneral manager of the firm, blamed 
the folding on “labor troubles.” The 
company had been unable to operate 
since November 3 because of a dis- 
pute with Teamsters Union Local 249 
that began over a rescheduling of 
truck routes and continued after de- 
livery operations were turned over 
to an independent hauler. 

The sale of the plant equipment 
and machinery will be handled by 
Barliant & Co. of Chicago and is to 
be held April 29 and 30. The plant 
will be open for inspection beginning 
April 23. The firm conducted nearly 
all packinghouse operations, including 
slaughtering, rendering, meat canning, 
boning and, sausage processing. 

The Fried & Reineman firm was 
founded in 1908 by Witi1aM G. 
Friep and Ernest R. REINEMAN and 
moved to its present location at 2100 
E. Ohio st. in 1922. The company 
also plans to sell the real estate. 

At its peak, the company slaugh- 
tered 500 cattle and 3,500 hogs per 
week. The cattle killing operations 
were discontinued some years ago. 
Up to the time of the union dispute, 
the firm was manufacturing 250,000 
lbs. of sausage weekly. 

The firm is headed by Witu1aM F. 


The Meat Trail... 


FRIED, son of one of the founders, as 
president and chairman of the board. 
Other principals are Wiu1amM F. 
FRIED, JR., vice president and treas- 
urer, and RicHarp H. FRieEp, secre- 
tary. The future plans of the officers 
are as yet undefinite. About 414 office 
and plant workers also will be affected 
by the shutdown. 


Swift to Close Dallas Plant 


Operations at the Dallas meat pack- 
ing plant of Swift & Company will be 
discontinued about May 16, according 
to C. E. Straus, plant manager. This 
plant, which was founded in 1890 as 
Dallas Dressed Beef and Packing Co., 
has been operated by Swift since 
1928. Processing operations will be 
shifted to the company’s plant at Fort 
Worth. Livestock buying operations, 
however, will continue at the com- 
pany’s stockyards in Dallas. 

Swift will continue to operate a 
sales unit in Dallas, with no inter- 
ruption in service. The firm will con- 
tinue to supply customers in the area 
with a full line of Swift brands of 
meat and other products. 

The decision to close the Dallas 
plant was reached after a thorough 
study of factors which have adversely 
affected operations, Straub reported. 
One of the major problems was the 
reduced livestock supply available for 
processing in Dallas, he said. 

The transfer of processing oper- 
ations to Fort Worth is part of the 


” DR. ROBINSON 





ie 





company’s program to close uneco- 
nomical and outmoded units. and to 
shift operations to more modern facili- 
ties in newer plants. 


JOBS 


Dr. H. E. Rosinson, director of 
laboratories for Swift & Company, 
Chicago, has 
been elected vice 
president in 
charge of the 
firm’s scientific 
research activi- 
ties. He succeeds 
Dr. R. C. NEw- 
TON, who retired 
April 1. Dr. Rob- 
inson joined the 
Swift research 
staff in 1932. He 
was named assistant director of re- 
search in 1941, assistant director of 
laboratories in 1950 and director of 
laboratories for the Swift organization 
in 1953. 


Dwicut E. BELLows, treasurer of 
Prudence Foods, Inc., has been 
elected president of the Boston firm, 
which specializes in Prudence brand 
corned beef hash and roast beef hash. 
Bellows has served 26 years as treas- 
urer of the company. 


Gorpon ALBERS has been named 
safety director for Geo. A. Hormel & 
Ca: An Sstin, 
Minn. He is the 
first to hold this 
position at the 
company on a 
full-time basis. 
Albers joined the 
Hormel organiza- 
tion in 1952. Be- 
fore his latest ap- 
pointment, he 
was employed in 
the Austin plant 
and also held positions in the com- 
pany’s credit and sales departments. 
Albers is a former FBI agent. 


PLANTS 


Karler Packing Co., Albuquerque, 
N. M., is now in full-scale operation 
under recently-acquired federal in- 
spection. The plant is said to be the 
only MID inspected plant in New 


G6. ALBERS 


Mexico. The firm, which is headed by 
Max KarLer as president, with Jzss 
KaRLER as general manager, opened 
for business at its South Broadway 
location early in 1957. The Karler 
company became federally inspected 
in mid-1958. The plant is planning 


SUCCESS OF RECENT innovation in meat marketing by Sioux City Dressed Pork, Inc., Sioux 
City, la., has led firm to place in service 50 International model DCOF-405 heavy-duty 
tractors leased from Leased Trucks, Inc., Sioux City. Company is shipping dressed, whole hog 
carcasses in volume to eastern processors within 48 hours. Meat is then processed into bacon, 
am and sausage in the East. Concern initially ordered 25 tractors with 80-in. sleeper cabs 
on trial basis. Units transported perishable pork carcasses swiftly and dependably, so addi- 
tional 25 were ordered. Each new tractor is expected to operate 100,000 miles yearly. 
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NOTHING ELSE CUTS 
CLEANING COSTS 


LIKE THE ORIGINAL... 





Available in Stainless Steel 
Special Bronze 
Stainless Nickel Silver 


Order From Your Jobber 
or Write Direct to: 


KURLY KATE CORP. 
2215 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 16, Ill. 





further expansion of its slaughtering 
facilities later this year. Par CaRrLey 
is plant superintendent. 


Harmac Meat Co., Inc., Krieger 
and Sussman, Inc., and Trianni’s, Inc., 
all of New York City, have each been 
granted charters of incorporation list- 
ing capital stock of 200 shares no par 
value. SAMUEL A. ZIMBALIST, JOAN 
Licata and Cari LerKowITz are di- 
rectors of the Harmac firm. Directors 
of Krieger and Sussman are MACK 
KREINDLER, MARTIN R. ROCHLIN and 
FLORENCE RosEN. Louis A. TRIANNI, 
Mary TRIANNI and JosePpH A. AMOR- 
ELLI are directors of Trianni’s, Inc. 


Mane Sausage & Provision Co., Cin- 
cinnati, has purchased certain assets 
of The Tepe Sausage Co., also of Cin- 
cinnati, which has ceased operations. 
The purchase includes formulas for 
the Tepe products. Victor BowMan, 
formerly sales manager for the Tepe 
company, has become a member of 
the Mane organization. 


Grady’s Volume Service Meats has 
been opened as a meat supply firm by 
Earut Grapy at 12348 S. E. Division 
st. in Portland, Oregon. 


A new 20 x 28-ft. meat processing 
plant has been constructed in Nash- 
ville, Ark. The plant, which is owned 
and operated by VERNON Propps and 
HAMILTON PoNDER, processes and 
packages country-style pork sausage. 


TRAILMARKS 


The appointment of RaLpH Ran- 
SOM, manager of engineering and con- 
struction of the 
Ottumwa, Ia., 
plant of John 
Morrell & Co., as 
a member of the 
improved slaugh- 
tering methods 
committee of the 
American Meat 
Institute has been 
announced by 
Homer R. Davt- 
son, AMI presi- 
dent. One of the committee’s current 
projects is the adaptation of methods 
to comply with the Humane Slaugh- 
ter Law, which becomes effective in 
mid-1960 for plants selling products 
to federal agencies. 


R. RANSOM 


Officials of several meat packing 
companies are members of the com- 
mittee of sponsors for a dinner to be 
given by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews in honor of Louts 
STEIN, president of Food Fair Stores, 
Inc., Philadelphia. The dinner will be 
held May 6 at the Waldorf-Astoria 
in New York City. Highlight of the 


BROADCAST of 500-mile Speedway clasi 
on May 30 will be sponsored by Stark, Wi 
zel & Co., Inc., Indianapolis. Gene T 
(right), executive vice president of fi 
and Sid Collins, Speedway network chi 
announcer, are shown shaking hands 
signing contract. This marks second 
Stark, Wetzel has sponsored broadcasts. 





dinner will be the presentation oft 

organization’s brotherhood award) 
Stein. Included on the committeg@ 
sponsors for the event are Huco $i 

KIN and Epwarp J. Sorkin, both 
Hygrade Food Products Corp., 
troit; Morris Strou, Excelsior Quit 
Frosted Meat Products, Inc., Longit 
land City, N. Y., and BerrraM Tig 
KEFF, New England Provision © 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Foremost Kosher Sausage Gj 
Philadelphia, has been presented} 
certificate of appreciation by the Phi 
adelphia Armed Services Council d 
the Jewish Welfare Board-USO foril 
many contributions made during & 
past year for the entertainment d 
United States servicemen. 


F. B. WEm™e_n, president of Weime 
Packing Co., Wheeling, W. Va., hi 
arranged for the AMI sound-col 
film strips, “The Beef We Eat,” atl 
“The Pork We Eat,” to be sent ti 
the Ohio Valley General Hospital i 
Wheeling for a showing at a studetl 
nurse nutrition class on April § 
Several classes from the hospital 
nursing school have toured the We: 
mer plant recently. 


Epwin ANDERSON of Zion 
Products, Inc., Bronx, has again & 
cepted the chairmanship of the United 
Jewish Appeal campaign among 
York’s wholesale and retail provisii® 
people. This is Anderson’s third 7# 
as chairman of the UJA’s wholes 
and retail provisions and allied # 
dustries division. 


The resignation of Harry S MLB 
as president and a director of Ff 
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For Longer 
Knife and Plate Life 


Specify Speco 


correct design“ 


Grinder Plates 


i 
ears 


Studs for all grinder makes... 
plates to your own specifica- 
tions—America’s foremost 
meat processors have been buy- 
ing from Speco for 32 years! 


Ask About Speco 
Special Purpose Grinder Plates 


C-D Triumph Plates— 
one piece solid hub or 
reversible 


C-D Special Purpose 
Plates with Kidney- 
Shaped Holes 


C-D Special Purpose 
Plates with Teardrop- 
Shaped Holes 


C-D Square-Hole Plates 
(%’ up) 


Write for Speco catalog and help- 
ful plate ordering guide. Ask about 
Speco’s (1) C-D Triumph Stain- 
less Steel Plates (2) C-D Square- 
Hole Plates (3) C-D Special Pur- 
pose Plates with Kidney-shaped 
Holes (4) C-D Special Purpose 
Plates with Teardrop-Shaped 
Holes pictured above. Get facts 
about new Speco Retaining Bear- 
Ring oq assures longer plate and 
e life. 


Speco, Inc. 
3946 Willow Rd., Schiller Park, Ill. 
Phone GLadstone 5-7240 
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Sucher Packing Co. and Victory Pro- 
vision Co., both of Dayton, O., has 
been announced by ARTHUR BEER- 
MAN, chairman of the board of both 
firms. The companies will be directed 
by their executive staffs until a suc- 
cessor is selected, according to HYMAN 
FEINSTEIN, executive vice president. 


A gold watch was presented to Dr. 
Wiiu1aM W. Lawson by the Omaha 
Independent Meat Packers Associ- 
ation at a dinner sponsored by the 
group April 2 honoring Dr. Lawson 
upon his recent retirement from the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture meat 
inspection service. Dr. Lawson had 
served as inspector in charge at 
Omaha for the past 24 years. Officers 
of the Omaha association are: presi- 
dent, Joun ScuuMacneR of John Roth 
& Sons; vice president, Lanny CoYLE 
of R & C Packing Co.; treasurer, JOE 
Raznick of Omaha Packing Co., and 
secretary, CHARLES Moritz of B. 
Rothschild & Sons. 


DEATHS 


JERoME P. Wi.cEr, 58, member 
of the general superintendent's staff 
of the engineering department of 
Swift & Company, Chicago, died re- 
cently. Wilger served 42 vears with 
Swift, joining the company at its 
Milwaukee subsidiary, Plankinton 
Packing Co., in 1917. He moved to 
the Chicago office in 1927. Wilger 
was well-known in the industry for 
his knowledge of packing plant lay- 
out design and production. 


STANLEY H. SULLIVAN, co-owner of 
Wm. Preece Meats, Toledo, diéd re- 
cently at the age of 66. Sullivan and 
his partner, CLARENCE J. LIGIBEL, 
operated the Preece establishment for 
a period of 40 years. 





A WRIST WATCH was presented to Wil- 
liam J. Schuyler (center) by Richard V. 
Keim, president of H. H. Keim Co., Inc., 
Nampa, Ida., at a party honoring Schuyler 
on his retirement as federal meat inspector 
stationed at the Keim company. Mrs. Schuy- 
ler is shown looking on. Doll on table rep- 
resents Hawaiian hula dancer and sym- 
bolizes trip to 50th state planned by 
the Schuylers to visit their daughter. 





| Xo) am ole) (-1 aan 


Cleaner Cuts... 


Cpecily Speco 


“correct design" 


Grinder Knives 


In processing either fresh or 
frozen meats, you get clean, 
cool cuts, better ground sau- 
sage and other meat products 
with Speco’s meat grinding 
equipment. Catalog and order- 
ing guides, free on request. 


New Speco 
Special Purpose 
Grinder Knives 


Check and see how these Speco 
C-D grinder knives can improve 
your products (1)C-D All-Purpose 
Superior Knives (2) C-D Self- 
Sharpening Triumph Knives (3) 
C-D Economy Cutmore Knives 
(4) C-D 8-Arm Spider Knives. 


Speco, inc. 
3946 Willow Rd., Schiller Park, Ill. 
Phone GLadstane 5-7240 
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Now The NEw “RAINE’’ GRINDER’ 





Beef 


g Industry. This GRINDER, for Involute Bacon and 


Slicer Knives, means top performance for your slicer at all times. It gives you higher yields, 
finer product appearance, and eliminates waste. Daily hand honing is no longer required. 


Knives are kept sharp automatically in 10 minutes operation of the grinder per week. Knife 


life is increased over 30%. 


The “Raine” Grinder is already in general use in Armour and Company plants. It is now 


available to the Meat Packin 


e IMPROVES PRODUCT APPEARANCE 


AND SLICE UNIFORMITY 
e INCREASES PRODUCTION 


d so simply that it does not require skilled labor to operate. 


is d 





The entire mounting, grinding, and dismounting sequence requires about 10 minutes. The 


Knife Grind 


Call or write today to learn how you can improve your slicing operation while you save 


money at the same time. 


e REDUCES OPERATING COSTS 


*ARMOUR PATENTED AND PLANT PROVED. 


K EEBLER ENGINEERING CO. 1910 West 59th Street, Chicago 36, Illinois © Phone: PRospect 6-2500 





USDA Favors Amendment to Permit Use ¢ 
State-Paid Inspectors in Federal Program 


i bers U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture favors enactment of legis- 
lation that would permit it to 
recognize meat inspection services of 
the various states and to use state-paid 
inspectors in the federal program. 

Such a bill (HR-5886) was intro- 
duced in the House last month by 
Rep. Harlan Hagen (D-Cal.), who 
sponsored an identical measure (HR- 
12982) in the last session of Congress. 
The proposed legislation is in the 
form of an amendment to the act of 
June 5, 1948, which now requires that 
the cost of administering the federal 
Meat Inspection Act, with the excep- 
tion of overtime costs, be paid from 
funds appropriated by Congress. 

HR-5886, which has been referred 
to the House committee on agricul- 
ture, would add to the act of June 5, 
1948, the following clause: “and 
except that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture may cooperate with agencies 
of states or subdivisions thereof and 
may conduct examinations, investi- 
gations, and inspections as he deter- 
mines practicable through any officer 
or employe of such agency who is 
commissioned by the Secretary for 
such purpose and who may be com- 
pensated by the state or subdivision 
thereof for such service.” 

No hearings were conducted on the 
identical measure introduced by Rep. 
Hagen last year, but the USDA en- 
dorsed the proposal in a report to 
Rep. Harold D. Cooley, chairman of 
the House committee on agriculture. 
The report was made in a letter dated 
August 8, 1958, and signed by True 
D. Morse as Acting Secretary. 

“The Department favors the enact- 
ment of HR-12982,” the report said, 
“however, we wish to call to your at- 
tention 1) that the use of the term 
‘commissioned’ on page 2, line 2, may 
raise questions as to the status of such 
state inspectors as federal employes, 
and 2) the bribery provisions of the 
federal Meat Inspection Act (21 
U.S.C. 90) would not be applicable 
to state employes performing meat 
inspection functions thereunder.” 

Noting that the proposed amend- 
ment would enable the Department to 
use state-paid meat inspectors in the 
federal program, the letter continued: 

“Under existing law, the Secretary 
of Agriculture is precluded from work- 
ing out arrangements whereby state- 
paid meat inspectors may be used in 
performing inspection duties under 
the federal Meat Inspection Act. We 
have received requests to extend our 











meat inspection program to these 


meat packing plants operating unde 
a state inspection program. These 1. 
quests have indicated that the state 
are willing to furnish the inspectin 
personnel at their expense. 

“Usually, a meat packing play 
withdraws from a_ state meat ig 
spection program once it receives , 
federal grant of inspection. Shoul 
HR-12982 be enacted, it would be oy 
intention to work out a plan whereb; 
a meat packer who operates under; 
state meat inspection program mighi 
apply for a grant of federal inspection, 
with the arrangement that the stat 
inspectors would be delegated to per: 
form meat inspection duties under the 
federal program. This grant of in 
spection would be issued only after j 
is determined that 1) the inspectior 
control exercised by the state mea 
inspector is identical with federal cor. 
trol, and 2) the applicant’s plant and 
facilities conform to federal standards” 

Rep. Hagen’s bill is backed by of 
ficials of a number of plants operating 
under the California state meat in 
spection program. USDA recognition 
would mean that plants operating 
under approved state programs could 
sell across state lines. 

It is doubtful whether many state 
meat inspection programs can k 
recognized for some time, however, 
even if the Hagen amendment is er 
acted in this session and the USDA 
begins immediately to work out a plan 
for recognition. Although this point 
has not been clarified, use of the tem 
“state-paid meat inspectors” by the 
USDA appears to mean that one re 
quirement for recognition would ke 
that the state program be fully 
financed by the state, now a rarity. 

As pointed out by Morse, the plan 
envisioned by the USDA also would 
require that the inspection contr 
exercised by the state inspector be 
identical with federal control and tht 
the inspected plant and facilities cor 
form to federal standards. The 1 
quirements, and particularly the e 
forcement provisions, in many state 
fall short of the federal standards 
This might require a rewriting of state 
meat inspection statutes or regulations 
promulgated under them, or both. 

Even if the state program, as such 
would not need to measure up ® 
federal standards and the MID r 
lations would be enforced by the d 
gated state inspectors only in plan 
approved individually by the USDA. 
legislation on the state level w 
appear to be needed to authorize the 
state inspection agency to cooperate 
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ALL MEAT... output, exports, imports, stocks 














Meat Production In Small Recovery 


Production of meat under federal inspection for the week ended March 
28 rose moderately to 370,000,000 Ibs. from 363,000,000 Ibs. for the 
previous week, and was about 5 per cent larger than the 353,000,000 Ibs. 
produced in the same week last year. Cattle killed lagged below last 
year, while that of hogs was about 167,000 head, or 16 per cent larger 
than a year ago. Estimated slaughter and meat production by classes ap- 
pear below as follows: 


BEEF PORK 
Week Ended Number Production (Excl. lard) 
M's Mil. ibs. Number Production 
M's Mil. Ibs. 
Mar. 28, 1959 302 177.9 1,240 169.0 
Mar. 21, 1959 295 174.0 1,225 166.2 
Mar. 29, 1958 we 326 181.2 1,073 145.4 
VEAL LAMB AND TOTAL 
Week Ended Number Production MUTTON MEAT 
M's Mil. ibs. Number Production PROD. 
M's Mil. Ibs. Mil. Ibs. 
Mar. 28, 1959 95 10.3 244 12.4 370 
Mar. 21, 1959 87 9.1 260 13.3 363 
Mar. 29, 1958 ... Rares 124 13.5 250 12.5 353 


1950-59 HIGH WEEK'S KILL: Cattle, 462,118; Hogs, 1,859,215; Calves, 200,555; Sheep and Lambs, 
369,561. 


i 3 ew WEEK'S KILL: Cattle, 154,814; Hogs, 641,000; Calves, 55,241; Sheep and Lambs, 
137,677. 


AVERAGE WEIGHT AND YIELD (LBS.) 


Week Ended CATTLE HOGS 

Live Dressed Live Dressed 
Mar. 28, 1959 ... ae 1,042 589 235 136 
Mar. 21, 1959 aS 1,045 590 234 136 
Mar. 29, 1958 1,010 556 233 136 

SHEEP AND LARD PROD. 

Week Ended CALVES LAMBS Per Mil. 

Live Dressed Live Dressed cwt. Ibs. 
Mar. 28, 1959 190 108 104 51 40.8 
Mar. 21, 1959 ee 185 105 104 5! : 40.3 
Mar. 29, 1958 . : 193 109 105 51 13.8 34.4 





































































Meat Imports Down in Feb.; Above 1958 


Entry of 62,851,119 Ibs. of meat products into the United States in 
February represented the second straight monthly drop in such moye- 
ment. Imports in January totaled 78,877,730 lbs. However, inshipments 
of meats continued well above last year, February volume being about 
43 per cent larger than last year’s 43,970,393 lbs. for the same month. 
U. S. meat imports by country or origin are listed below as follows: 


Fresh: meats and edible offal 








Lamb and Cured meats 
Mutton Pork Beef Pork 
Country of origin Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds 
Sy alge cacpa th Op Fig O8~ LE GAR RRE Laie eee Ma dhe eb alent 10,360,499 400 
SET 55.36 Siok Rtas 6 «Dees 2 Gt oo Rene OE eee Gt eee eae 
MNS tates ect aa as: Cate ee - eeedpar Ut eee SOG, 40: ! -  Seiewes 
I Ae cotta Sc ore back biomiece 42,513 5,623,775 45 134,873 
EME OS Kote an cn ccesaee 1 adel tt) ho roast 28 iy getemiiens on, > op Uwe then 215,948 
DE Seacsehcantcscacae: eRadeplie: (x55 au ewe OA SiC comeeeen 5h akg 9,955 
EONS Ca Oe errkie cece ees) 5) LEMOS © cise RUSE Le kn Cn e.  aqkaieg 9,482 
eee lee en oF 45,672 . 
-_ See ree ll ee eee ae = SE 
New Zealand 237 ,687 10,471 
RE ho crus crite ccewas... soba ae iy. Meicgumee. me . wiCetenes 
BEER ate Dee ceeds. | Dagkesir OLY weeeka. pn Ue Re ORL wT ot GReeelG | Ao Se uemmes 
RS cod fed eiicueede i-ueuete . | - eae? OO ekeees Se ee 
TLE eee eee oor 1,574,927 36,042 11,594 32 11,697 
Totals—Feb. 1959 ......... 26,799,668 1,729,252 5,691,512 11,723,126 782,355 
WO SOUS ki cccwevce 16,319,343 1,103,372 2,734,553 3,369,222 577,152 
ens 
Canned meats Sausage General 
Beef Pork Misc. Treated miscel. Total 
Country of origin Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds 
ES ae nen eer A eee ee es 76,800 13,942,839 
Se eee MES «5. 5 ehse eek Si CeRagaieh «cca CLa. . akeeeeG 5,377,941 
| ee DORE: ceca eee hubs ete «caine A) >: eae 726,976 
Canada oe eee ied: 301,304 8,350,097 
Denmark 15,000 8,468;082° . 727,516 18,888 ...... 4,440,434 
RE Sa Calgre eh Cec ea - ed acee - SR EEE... AST eR. tga 545,670 
ME PSL ie cee ote ee «| SOO SOR ee) eae 4,615,987 
gS coPa cS sass Ss ai AT Ms Acordes AT: EY Sep Oe aie Gea, OREN RMI, tt Salaam 5,065,496 
MM i oat gio'e sg adie ae SOT oleicleoGk 55,457 7,842,024 
IES OO Cheha) get |. twee poe iis arn aer dt ( ucmaee lor Ves ween 7,407,008 
PPM CoS leek Sa wes OE ik Sere an te a ergata ddd Mews 0. ic Lekacnain 752,174 
RE caSU LEWES «BHA E CLE. Gites - ee ae} lemane 4 eke 1,376,478 
RR Sait tek rid a ae ia ae eer ens 8 | a 607,721 
Us ie ccveeR ve cenwaate 42,731 57,929 48,184 14,588 1,800,274 
Totals—Feb. 1959 ...... 4,207,002 10,105,648 1,264,372 100,035 448,149 62,851,119 
Feb. 1958 ...... 7,562,600 10,506,005 1,005,037 109,220 683,889 43,970,393 
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Jan.-Feb. Ham Production 22 % 
Above Same Period Year Ago 


Ham production under federal in- 
spection through February was esti- 
mated at 395,000,000 Ibs., or 22 per 
cent above the 323,000,000 Ibs. pro- 
duced the first two months of 1958, 
the American Meat Institute reports. 

A larger hog slaughter plus heavier 
average weights resulted in an in- 
crease over a year ago in ham pro- 
duction, March production also is ex- 
pected to be considerably larger than 
in 1958, and production for the first 
quarter of 1959 will total about 570,- 
000,000 Ibs., largest since 1956. 


Meat Index Works Lower 


The wholesale price index on meats 
for the week ended March 24, ad- 
justed to a lower average price on 
level, was pegged at 98.6 for the 
period by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. This index compared with 99.0 
for the previous week and 108.8 for 
the corresponding week last year. The 
average commodity price index was a 
shade lower at 119.3 and compared 
with 119.8 a year earlier. Current 
price indexes were calculated on the 
basis of the 1947-49 average of 100 
per cent. 


Australia Places Controls 
On Meat Shipments To U. S. 


The Australian Meat Board has an- 
nounced that it will issue export li- 
censes only to certain approved Aus- 
tralian export firms. These exporters 
will be allowed to ship meat only to 
United States importers approved by 
the Australian government. 

The purpose of these approved lists 
is to insure orderly marketing, and not 
to adversely affect U. S. producers. 
The Meat Board believes this proce- 
dure will facilitate sound development 
of U. S.-Australian meat trade. 


FEBRUARY KILL BY REGIONS 


United States federally inspected 
slaughter by regions in Feb. 1959, 
with totals compared, in 000’s: 


Sheep & 

Region Cattle Calves Hogs Lambs 
N. Atl. states ...... 97 77 471 172 
B. AtTy sthted. 20 0:00 30 23 286 ae 
N.C, states—East. .... 245 142 1,417 100 
N.C. states—N.W. ... 392 58 2,303 358 
N.C. states—S.W. ... 112 9 491 73 
S. Central states .... 106 43 443 58 
Mountain states ...... 88 2 86 161 
Pacific states ........ 150 22 191 157 


Totals, Feb. 1959 ..1,219 377 5,686 1,080 
Totals, Jan. 1959 ..1,441 424 5,885 1,322 
Totals, Feb. 1958 ..1,309 468 4,453 940 
Other animals slaughtered under federal in- 
spection: Feb. 1959—horses, 5,314;.and goats, 
8,720; Feb. 1958—horses, 7,944; and goats, 9,554. 
Data by Agricultural Research Service. 
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PROCESSED MEATS 


SUPPLIES 





W. German Meat Imports Dip; 
See Rise In Buy From U.S. 


West German imports of meat and 
meat products dropped 22 per cent 
from 220,000,000 Ibs. in 1957 to 173,- 
000,000 Ibs. in 1958. The decline was 
due to sharp reductions in beef and 
mutton imports from South America. 
Pork imports remained steady, while 
imports of canned meats increased 70 
per cent to 65,492,000 lbs. Imports 
are expected to increase in 1959. 

Variety meat imports at 69,000,000 
Ibs. in 1958 were down 3 per cent 
from 1957. Lower imports of this type 
of meat from the United States caused 
most of the reduction. Imports from 
Denmark, however, increased slightly. 
Denmark and the U.S. supplied about 
87 per cent of West German variety 
meat imports. United States exports to 
West Germany in 1959 are expected 
to rise sharply. 


Gr. Britain Raises Quota On 
Frozen Beef Tongue Imports 


The United Kingdom has increased 
its import quota on frozen beef tongues 
from North America to $3,360,000 
worth for the year beginning April 1, 
1959. The quota for the year ending 
March 31, 1959, was $2,520,000. 

Import licenses will be issued to 
traders who have been importing beef 
tongues from North America, and also 
to those who were importing beef 
tongues from other sources prior to 
September 30, 1958. Importers must 
certify that the tongues will be made 
available to canning firms. 


EDIBLE OIL SHIPMENTS 


Shipments of shortening and edible 
oils, as reported to the Institute of 
Shortening and Edible Oils, totaled 
385,261,000 Ibs. in February. Of this 
volume 182,491,000 Ibs., or 47.4 per 
cent, were shortening and other hy- 
drogenated oils and 100,821,000 Ibs., 
or 26.2 per cent, were salad and 
cooking oils. Shipments of oleo oils 
and/or fats totaled 101,949,000 lbs., 
or 26.4 per cent of the total. Ship- 
ments in February 1958 totaled 338,- 
272,000 Ibs. 


HOG-CORN RATIOS 


The hog-corn ratio based on bar- 
rows and gilts at Chicago for the 
week ended Mar. 28, 1959 was 13.5, 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has reported. This ratio compared 
with the 13.4 ratio for the preceding 
week and 19.0 a year ago. These 
ratios were calculated on the basis of 
No. 3 yellow corn selling at $1.213, 
$1.207 and $1.158 per bu. during the 
three periods respectively. 


OMAHA, DENVER MEATS 


(Carlots, cwt.) 

Omaha, Apr. 1, 1959 
Choice steer care., 6/700 Ibs. 
Choice steer carc., 7/800 Ibs. 
Choice steer care., 8/900 Ibs. 43.75 @44.25 
trood steer carc., 7/800 Ibs. 41.00 
Choice heifer care., 5/600 Ibs. .... 43.25@43.50 
Choice heifer carc., 6/700 Ibs. 


Denver, Mar. 31, 1959 

Choice steer carc., 6/700 Ibs. 
Choice steer earc., 7/800 Ibs. 
Choice steer care., 8/900 Ibs. 

Good steer care., 6/800 Ibs. 
Choice heifer care., 6/700 Ibs. 
Choice lamb, 50/55 

Choice lamb, 55/65 


cones $43.75 @44.25 


Oct.-Jan. P.L. 480 Fats, Oils 
Exports 5 Times Year Earlier 


Exports of fats and oils from th 
United States under Title I of Publi 
Law 480 in the four months, Octobe 
1, 1958 through January 31, 19% 
amounted to 191,000,000 Ibs., aceor 
ing to the Foreign Agricultural Sen 
ice. This volume was nearly five time) 
the 36,000,000 Ibs. shipped out in 
same period a year earlier, which i 
cluded a small quantity of lard. 

Total exports of edible oils and lar 
in the October-January period of thé 
current marketing year was 444,000, 
000 Ibs., or a shade more than # 
443,000, 000 Ibs. shipped out a ye 
earlier. Of the 306,000,000-Ib. edibl 
oil shipments, 60 per cent were unde 
P.L. 480. 


MEAT PRODUCTS GRADED 
Meat and meat products graded o 
certified as complying with specifica 
tions of the U. S. Department of Ag 
riculture (in 000 Ibs.) : 

F 


Jan. Fe 
1959 3 
545,662 467,85 
9,340 112 


28,091 
583,093 
11,116 
594,209 
U. S. LARD STOCKS 
Stocks of lard and rendered 
fat at packing plants, factories am 
warehouses, refrigerated and non-t 
frigerated, on January 31, 1959 to 
taled 109,100,000 Ibs. This volume 
compared with 95,000,000 Ibs. it 
store at the close of December 1958, 
and 101,087,000 Ibs. a year earlier. 


Lamb, 
mutton 
Totals 

All other meats, 
Grand _ totals 


lard.. 11. "075 ) 


508, 689 





DOMESTIC SAUSAGE 
Pork sausage, bulk, (iecl., 
in 1-Ib. roll @ 
Pork saus., 8.¢ . “ duns 52 @57 
Franks, s.c. 1-1 - 63% @7T2 
Franks, skinless. 
1-lb. package 50 
Bologna, ring (bulk) . 
Bologna, art. cas., bulk.41 
Bologna, a.c., sliced, 
6-7 oz. pk., doz. ..... 
Smoked liver, n.c., bulk. 
Smoked liver, a.c., bulk. 
Polish saus., self-serv. ..7% 
New Eng. lunch spec. .. 
New Eng. lunch spec. 
sliced, 6-7 oz, doz....3.84@4.92 
Olive loaf, bulk 451% @52 
O.L., sliced 6-7 oz. . 2.88@3.84 
Blood, tongue, n.c. . 68 
Blood, tongue, a.c. 4514 @64 
Pepper loaf, bulk 49% @64 
P.L., sliced 6 oz., -3.15@4.80 
Pickle & pimento loaf . 142% @52 
P. & P. loaf, sliced, 
6-7 0z., dozen 2.88 @3.60 
DRY SAUSAGE 
(lel, Ib.) 
Cervelat, ch. hog bungs. 
Thuringer 
Farmer 
Holsteiner 


Ib.) (Iel., Ib.) 


any fanc 


@45 Oregano 
i 71@3. -60 


Sage, 
No. 


Resift 


ol, r+ 02 


SEEDS AND HERBS 


Caraway s 
Cominos seed 
Mustard seed 


y 
yellow Amer, 


Coriander, 

Morocco No. 1 .... 
Morjoram, French .. 
 vquegeces 


SPICES a 


(Basis Chicago, original barrels, 
bags, 


All-spice, prime ..... 86 
ed 


Zanzibar .... 
Ginger, Jam., 
Mace, fancy Banda. .3.50 

West Indies 
East Indies 


West indies nutmeg 
Paprika, Amer. No. 1 


Whole Ground 


Beef rounds: 
Clear, 29/35 mm. 
Clear, 
Clear, 35/40 mm, . 
Clear, 38/40 mm. . 
Clear, 40/44 mm. 


Beef weasands: 

1, 24 in./up 
No. 1, 22 in./up 
bales) Beef middles: 


Whole Ground Spec. wide, 214-2% 


Beef bung caps: 
Clear, 5 in./up 


unbl.. Clear, 414-5 inch 


Clear, 314-4 inch 


Beef bladders, salted: 
7% inch/up, 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


(lel. prices quoted to manu- 
facturers of sausage) 


35/38 mm. ..... 


Clear, 44 mm. /up | ey 
Not clear, 44 mm. /an. . 
Not clear, 44 mm./up. 


Ex. wide, 2% in./up. 
in. .2.45@2.60 
Spec, med. 1%-2% in. 
Narrow, 1% in./dn, 


Clear, 4-4% inch ..... 
Not clear, 4% inch/up. 


inflated .. 
6%4-7% inch, inflated .. 


Hog bungs: 
Sow, 34 inch cut 
Export, $4 in. cut 
Large prime, 34 in. 
Med. prime, 
Small prime 
Middles, cap off 
Hog skips 
Hog runners, green 


(Per set) 


Sheep casings: 


(Each) 
14@ 17 
10@ 15 


(Per set) 
-3.60@3.85 CURING MATERIALS 
-1.55@1.65 Nitrite of soda, in 400-Ib. 

. -1.15@1.20 bbl., del. or f.o.b. Chgo... 
Pure refined gran, 

mage nitrate of soda 

25@ 30 pure refined powdered nitrate 

20@ 22 of soda 8 

ey 16 Salt, paper sacked, f.o.b. 

12@ 14 Chgo. gran. carlots, ton .. 904 

13@ 15 Rock salt in 100-Ib. i 

bags, f.0.b. whse. Chgo... 3# 
Sugar: 

Raw, 96 basis, f.o.b. N. Y... 5 


Cc 
sie 


15 
Sue dea 5%4-6% inch, inflated .. 13@ 14 Refined standard cane 


Salami, Genoa etyie-..4.2: 
Salami, cooked 

Pepperoni 

Sicilian .. 

Goteberg 

Mortadella 


84 


Cayenne pepper Pork 


Pepper: 


Red, No. 1 
White 
Black 





casings: 


gran. basis (delv’d) 

(Per hank) Packers curing sugar, 

ee 50 Ib. bags, f.o.b. Reserve, 
La., less 2% 

Dextrose, regular: 

Cerelose, (carlots, cwt.) ...- 

Ex-warehouse, Chicago 
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ries ani 
1 non-t 
1959 to 
volume 

Ibs. i 
yer 1958, 
>arlier. 


(Each) 


(Per hank! 
5.80@6.0 


5.65@5.8) 
4. 75@5% 
3.90@4 
2.70@33 
1.50629 
RIALS 


Ib. Cut. 
go... S1L# 


_BEEF-VEAL-LAMB.... Chicago and outside 





CHICAGO 


Mar, 31, 


HOLESALE FRESH MEATS 
CARCASS BEEF 


Steers, gen. range: (carlots, lb.) 
Prime, 700/800 none gtd. 
Choice, 500/600 
Choice, 600/700 
Choice, _100/800 

, / 60 


Commercial cow .. 
Canner-cutter cow ... 


PRIMAL BEEF CUTS 


Prime: (Lb.) 
Rounds, all wts. 56 
Trimmed loins, 

50/70 lbs. (lcl.) 
Square chucks, 

70/90 lbs. 42 
Arm chucks, 80/110..40 @41 
Ribs, 25/35 (Icl) .... 84 
Briskets (Icl) @33% 
Navels, No. 1 16% 
Franks, rough No, 1.. 17 


0% 
3614 @ at 
64%, 


- -1.10@1.20 


hoice: 


Hindqtrs., 5/800 .... 58% 
38 


« @53% 
Trimmed loins, 50/70 

Ibs, (lel) 77 @84 
Square chucks, 

70/90 lbs. 
Arm chucks, 80/110..40 
Ribs, 25/35 (lcl) 
Brisket a 
Navels, No. 
Flanks, setts No. 1, 


Good, (all wts.): 


@41 


Sq. chucks 

Briskets 

PL Gb ads 9:0 cae wand 50 @53 
@69 


COW & BULL TENDERLOINS 


C&C grade, fresh Job lots 
Cow, 3 Ibs./down . 

Cow, 3/4 lbs. 

Cow, 4/5 Ibs. 

Cow, 5 lbs./up 
Bull, 8 re 20@1.2 25 


BEEF HAM SETS 
Insides, 12/up, Ib. 


Outsides, 8/up, Ib. 


Knuckles, 714/up, Ib. “80@61% 


n—nominal, b—bid 


1959 
BEEF PRODUCTS 


(Frozen, carlots, Ib.) 
Tongues, No, 1, 100’s., 
Tongues, No. 2, 100’s.. 
Hearts, regular, 100’s.. 
Livers, regular, 35/50’s 
Livers, selected, ~~ egg 
Lips, ‘scalded, 100’s .. 
Lips, unscalded, 100’s 
Tripe, scalded, 100’s.. 
Tripe, cooked, 100’s 
Melts 
Lungs, 100’s .. 
Udders, 100’s . 


FANCY MEATS 


(lel prices, 1b.) 

Beef tongues: 

corned, No. 

corned, No. 
Veal breads, 6/2 OZ. 

12 oz./up 
Calf tongues, 1-lb./dn... 
Oxtails, fresh select ...25 


BEEF SAUS. MATERIALS 
FRESH 


Canner-cutter cow meat, 
barrels 

Bull meat, boneless, 
barrels 

Beef trimmings. 
75/85%, barrels 

Beef trimmings, 
85/95% barrels 

Boneless chucks, 
barrels 

Beef cheek meat, 
trimmed, barrels ... 

Beef head meat, bbls.. 

Veal trimmings, 
boneless, barrels 


VEAL SKIN-OFF 
(lel carcass prices cwt.) 
Prime, 90/120 .... 
Prime, 120/150 .. 
Choice, 
Choice, 


(Lb.) 
4914n 


oe oe 


CARCASS LAMB 
(Iel prices, cwt.) 

Prime, 35/45 $45.00@47.00 
Prime, f 
Prime, 
Choice, 
Choice, 
Choice, 5 
Good, all wts. 


38.00@39.00 
oesecses 36.00@38.00 





PACIFIC COAST WHOLESALE MEAT 


Los Angeles 
FRESH BEEF (Carcass): Mar. 31 
STEER: 
Choice: 
500-600 


$47.00@ 49.00 
600-700 


46.00@48.00 


. 45.00@47.00 
44.00@46.00 
Standard: 
350-600 
cow: 
Standard, all wts. .. 
Commercial, all wts.. { 
Utility, all wts. 
Canner- -cutter 
Bull, util. & com’l .. 
FRESH CALF 
Choice: 
200 Ibs. 
Good: 
200 Ibs. 


— Spring, (Careass) : 


43.00@45.00 


- 40.00@41.00 


41.00@44.00 
(Skin-off) 


down 54.00@57.00 


down 53.00@55.00 


58 
55-65 Ibs, 
Choice: 

45-55. Ibs, 

55-65. Ibs. 

Good, all wts. 
MUTTON (Ewe): 


Choice, 70 Ibs. /down 
Good( 70 Ibs. /down 


44.00@46.00 
42.00@44.00 


44.00@46.00 
42.00@ 44.00 
41.00@43.00 


. None quoted 
- 20.00@23.00 
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PRICES 


No. Portland 
Mar. 31 


San Francisco 
Mar. 31 


$47.00@48.00 
45.00@47.00 


$46.50@48.00 
46.00@47.50 


44.00@45.00 45.50@47. . 
43.00@ 45.00 45.00@ 46.5) 


42.00@44.00 2.00@44.00 


40.00@42.00 
38.00@40.00 
37.00@38.00 
34.00@37.00 
43.00@45.00 


(Skin-off) 


None quoted 
40.00@42.00 
39.00@41.00 
37.00@40.00 
44.00@45.50 


(Skin-off) 


None quoted 52.00@57.00 


53.00@55.00 48.00@54.00 


(Old crop) 
40.00@42.00 
39.00@40.50 


45.00@48.00 
None quoted 


45.00@48.00 
44.00@ 46.00 
42.00@ 44.00 


40.00@42.00 
39.00@40.50 
38.00@41.00 


25.00@ 26.00 
25.00@26.00 


None quoted 
22.00@24.00 


IL 4, 1959 





NEW YORK 


Mar, 31, 1959 


WHOLESALE FRESH BEEF 
CARCASSES, CUTS 
Steer: 
Prime, 
Prime, 
Choice, 
Choice, 
Good, 
Good, 
Hinds., 
Hinds., 
Hinds., 
Hinds., 
Hinds., 
Hinds., gd., 


(Non-locally dr., ewt.) 
earc., 6/700.$52.00@55.00 
eare,, 7/800. 52.50@54.50 
earc., 6/700.47.50@50.00 
earc., 7/800. 47.50@49.00 

eare., 5 . 44, poh pe 50 
eare., ; 


ia BTS 00 @61. 00 
-- 56.00@60.00 
6/700.. 55.00@58.00 
"7/800 .. 54. 00@57.00 


BEEF CUTS 
(Locally dressed, 


Prime steer: 
Hindatrs., 


Ib.) 


600/700 ...65 
Hindgtrs., 700/800 ...65 
Hindqtrs., 800/900 ...65 
Rounds, flank off ... 54 
Rounds, diamond bone 

flank off 
Short loins, 
Short loins, 
Flanks 
Ribs (7 bone cut) 
Arm chucks 
Briskets 
Plates 

Choice steer: 
Hindgtrs., 
Hindqtrs., 700/800 
Hindgqtrs., 800/900 
Rounds, flank off .... 
Rounds, diamond bone 

flank off 
Short loins, untrim. .. 
Short loins, trim. 
Flanks 
Ribs (7 bone cut) 
Arm chucks 
Briskets 
Plates 


@70 
@69 
@6s 
@58 


54% @58 


untrim, ..1.06@1.18 


trim. 


16% @20 


600/700 br 


@57 


FANCY MEATS 
(lel prices) 


Veal breads, 6/12 oz. 
SOOOR. JIS odocdeacd scndséoes 1.40 
Beef livers, selected 
Beef kidneys 
Oxtails, % 


LAMB 


(Carcass prices, owe 

(Local) 

Prime, 45/dn,. ........ = 00@49.00 

Prime, 45/55 49.00 

Prime, 55/65 

Choice, 45/dn, 

Choice, 45/55 

Choice, 55/65 

Good, 45/dn. 

Good, 45/55 

Good, 55/65 


Prime, 45/dn, 


Good, 55 


VEAL—SKIN OFF 
(Carcass prices) (Non-local) 
Prime, 90/120 


Choice, 
Choice, 


Calf’ 200/dn.. std. 





NEW YORK RECEIPTS 


Receipts reperted to the USDA 
Marketing Service, week ended 
Mar. 28, 1959, with comparisons. 


STEER AND HBEIFER: 
Week ended Mar. 28 . 
Week previous 

cow: 

Week ended Mar. 28 . 
Week previous 

BULL: 

Week ended Mar. 
Week previous 


VEAL AND CALF: 
Week ended Mar. 
Week previous 

LAMB: 

Week ended Mar. 
Week previous 

MUTTON: 

Week ended Mar. 
Week previous 


HOG AND PIG: 
Week ended Mar. -.- 24,583 
Week previous 23,752 
BEEF CUTS: Lbs. 
Week ended Mar. -. 262,851 
Week previous 336,526 
VEAL AND CALF 
Week ended Mar, 28 
Week previous 
LAMB AND MUTTON: 
Week ended Mar. 28 ... 772 
Week previous 8,116 
PORK CUTS: 
Week ended Mar. 28 ...é 
Week previous 
OFFAL: 
Week ended Mar. 28 ... 
Week previous 
BEEF TRIMMINGS: 
Week ended Mar. 28 
Week previous 
BEEF CURED: 
Week ended Mar. 28 ... 16,758 
Week previous 19,605 
PORK CURED AND SMOKED: 
Week ended Mar. 28 ... 533,304 
Week previous 506,047 
LARD AND PORK FAT: 
Week ended Mar. 28 ... 
Week previous 


Carcasses 
11,96 


641,225 
039,222 


272,905 
354,326 


32,000 
32,000 


LOCAL SLAUGHTER 

CATTLE: 

Week ended Mar. 

Week previous 
CALVES: 

Week ended Mar. 

Week previous 
HOGS: 

Week ended Mar. 

Week previous 
SHEEP: 

Week ended Mar. 

Week previous 


PHILA. FRESH MEATS 


Mar. 31, 1959 

STEER CARCASS: (Local, ewt.) 
Choice, 5/700 
Choice, 7/800 .. 
Good, + 
Hinds., ch 
Hinds., gd. 
Rounds, choice 
Rounds, good 
Full loin, 
Full loin, good Q 
Ribs, choice ........ 
Ribs, good 
Armchucks, ch. 
Armchucks, gd. 

STEER CARCASS. 
Choice, 5/700 
Choice, 7/800 
Good, 5/800 
Hinds., ch., 


. 47. 50@ 49. 00 


, 140/170. 
140/170. 





44. 50@46. 25 
55.00@58.00 
Hinds., gd., 140/170. 52.00@54.00 
Rounds, choice . 55.00@57.00 
Rounds, good 52.00@54.00 
Full loin, choice ... 56.00@59.00 
Full loin, good 52.00 @55.00 
Ribs, choice ........ 58.00@62.00 
Ribs, good ......... 52. is 

Armchucks, ch. .... 42.00@44.00 
Armchucks, gd. .... 40.00@42.00 


VEAL CARC., LB.: Local West 
Prime, 90/150 ....! 
Choice, 90/150 .. .5% 

Good, 50/90 
Good, 90/120 

LAMB CARC., LB. Local 
Prime, -.--46@50 
Prime, 4# 

Choice, é 
Choice, 
Good, 
Good, 






































































































































































































































































































































PORK AND LARD. ... Chicago and outside 














CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 


From the National Provisioner Daily Market Service 


CASH PRICES 


(Carlot basis, Chicago price zone, Apr. 1, 1959) 


SKINNED HAMS 


F.F.A. or fresh Frozen 
a RR eae 41%%n 
EE | rs 7 3914 
37%a ...... WRI NO Fei ae ss S7Yon 
oo ae Rs 37n 
EE A otek ats * SR oobnins 5% 37n 
SE, wera 0. ME se naponcs 36% 
BEA cpio SIEM. Sexe cpeok 3614 
| ee eee 36% 
ee Sav CE o's MPEG Seve le cd 36 
83a ...... 25/up, 28 in .... 33n 
PICNICS 
F.F.A. or fresh Frozen 
Sea OMB Siestwress 2414 
rrr | See ere 22% 
BP Reise tins RIED 6 vindéens 22n 
NES Cars re ig RR eee 22n 
eer ee EY Pee 22n 
- tS ye 8/ap,; 2am’... 05. 22n 


FRESH PORK CUTS 


Job Lot Car Lot 
411%, @42 Loins, 12/dn, ...... 39% 
RPE rH Loins 12/16 ....... 38 
34@35.. Loins, 16/20 ....... 34 
isms 4 see Loins, 20/up ...... 33 
_ aes eS. a 29 
Piss cvax matte, S748 6.6.5.5. 28% 
SDs iiss Butts, 8/up ...... 28% 
Seo. aa se ee a eee 387% 
is G4 5% ee, BAB snes. on 30n 
- Lapeer Ribs, 5/up ........ 214n 
n—nominal, b—bid, a—asked. 


BELLIES 
F.F.A. or fresh Frozen 
ee RR 28n 
eee CFTR: ccd. F545 28 
Ae ee MONEE  CaNh oe oavia 28 
ERP SUPE a vdicavne 27% 
ea SE swiae i neue 264on 
| ae BBIIRy os5:05 has 26n 
MR Seki vies RIDE: 5 snes os 24n 
D.S. Branded Bellies (Cured) 
b Bcite > shan BOfSE cc cecice 
ey FY 25/80 ........ 19% 





3 
ME sn eaten WOE Seis vikas's 18 
ARR | ee eae 16% 
SR tg. eee aaa 15 
FAT BACKS 
Frozen or fresh Cured 
GAGR oie as GE ievacsecds 6%n 
Wt ca ass BFAD. Se Seen 7% 
| eee a ee 7™% 
TUM eo seses ty regan 8% 
RS SR ss Gas bye, 9i4n 
| er gs ROR ES A lin 
aera BA 11 
a er DOFae: sa dew ee ae 11 


OTHER CELLAR CUTS 


Frozen or fresh Cured 
12%.... Sq. Jowls, boxed ... n.q. 
BP asewas Jowl Butts, loose .. lin 
114%.... Jowl Butts, boxed .. n.q. 





LARD FUTURES PRICES 


(Drum contract basis) 


NOTE: Add \e' to all price quo- 
tations ending in 2 or 7. 


FRIDAY, MAR. 27, 1959 


No trading in drum lard futures 
in observance of Good Friday. 


MONDAY, MAR. 30, 1959 


Open High Low Close 
May 10.30 10.35 10.25 10.80 
July 10.40 10.50 10.40 10.50a 

-42 
Sept. 10.55 10.55 10.55 10.55 
Nov. 10.30 10.30 10.30 10.30a 


Sales: 1,200,000. lbs. 

Open interest at close Thurs., 
Mar.: 26: May 145, July 183, Sept. 
92, and Nov. 12 lots. 


TUESDAY, MAR. 31, 1959 





May 10.30 10.30-- 10.20 10.22 
July 10.47 10.47 10.40 10.42a 
Sept. 10.55 10.55 10.47 10.47 
Nov. 10.27 10.30 10.27  10.30b 


Sales: 1,320,009 Ibs. 

Open interest at close Mon., Mar. 
30; May 145, July 192, Sept. %, 
and Nov. 13 lots. 


WEDNESDAY, APR. 1, 1959 


May 10.17 10.22 10.17 10.17a 
July 10.35 10.35 10.35 10.35a 
Sept. 10.40 10.40 10.40 10.40a 
Noy. 10.25 10.25 10.25 10.25 
Sales: 600,000 Ibs. 
Open interest at close Tues., 


Mar. 31: May 142, July 193, Sept. 
97, and Nov. 16 lots. 


THURSDAY, APR. 2, 1959 


May 10.17 10.17. 10.10 10.10a 
July 10.30 10.30 10.25 10.25 
Sept. 10.40 10.40 10.30 10.30 


eee as PES 10.20a 
Sales: 800,000 Ibs. 
Open interest at close Wed., Apr. 
1; May 143, July 194, Sept. 98, 
and Nov. 17 lots. 


86 


LARD FUTURES PRICES 


(Loose contract basis) 


FRIDAY, MAR. 27, 1959 


No trading in loose lard futures 
in observance of Good Friday. 


MONDAY, MAR. 30, 1959 


Open High Low Close 
May ae e 9.25b- .40a 
ae — jee 9.40b- 50a 
Sept. 9.60b- .67a 


Sales: none. 

Open interest at close. Thurs., 
Mar. 26: May 46, July 61, and 
Sept. 28 lots. 


TUESDAY, MAR. 31, 1959 
May 9.25 9.25 9.25 
July 9.40 9.40 9.40 
Sept. 9.60 9.60 9.60 

Sales: 540,000 Ibs. 

Open interest at close Mon., Mar. 
30: May 46, July 61, and Sept. 28 
lots. 


9.20b- .30a 
9.35b- .45a 
9.50b- .60a 


WEDNESDAY, APR. 1, 1959 


May 9.15 
July 
Sept. ... re 
Sales: 120,000 Ibs. 
Open interest at close Tues., Mar. 
31: May 44, July 63, and Sept. 30 
lots. 


9.05b- .17a 
9.20h- .30a 
9.40b- .50a 


9.15 9.15 


THURSDAY, APR. 2, 1959 


May 9.05 9.05 9.00 
July 9.18 9.18 9.15 
Sept. 9.35 9.35 9.35 
Sales: 540,000 Ibs. 
Open interest at close Wed., 
Apr. 1: May 46, July 63, Sept. 30 
lots. 


8.95b-9.00a 
9.10b- .15a 
9.30b- .35a 





HOG COSTS OUT-RACE GAINS ON PORK 
(Chicago costs, credits and realizations for Monday and Tuesday) 
Live hog costs, advancing more rapidly than po 
prices, eraced last week’s cut-out margin gains. Lig 
hogs joined the two heavier classes on the minus sid 
leaving those on heavies at their broadest minus pos 


tions in months. 


—180-220 Ibs.— —220-240 Ibs.— —240-270 thy. 
Value Value Value 
per percwt. per per cwt. per pere 
ewt. fin. ewt. fin. cwt. fin} 
alive yield alive yield alive yid 
TN ONE dk niko e cnet $11.87 $16.95 $11.29 $15.74 $10.43 $y 
Wat; cute; Were si. .6 es 4.69 6.71 4.66 6.58 4.16 5 
Ribs, trimms., etc. .... 1.99 2.83 1.84 2.56 1.73 9 
ce a er $16.84 $16.85 $16.64 
Condemnation loss .... .08 .08 .08 
Handling, overhead ... 1.80 1.63 1.47 
TOCA CORT.) ois..0080' 18.72 26.74 18.56 25.96 18.19 3% 
TOTAL VALUE ...... 18.55 26.49 17.79 24.88 16.32 2 
Cutting margin ....—$ .17 —$ .25 —$ .75 —$1.08 —$1.87 —f2 
Margin last week...+ .11 + .15 — .52 — .74 —140 —1 





PACIFIC COAST WHOLESALE PORK PRICES 


Los Angeles 
Mar. 31 


FRESH PORK ((‘arcass): (Packer style) 


80-120 lbs., U.S. No. 1-3, None quoted 
120-180 Ibs., U.S. No. 1-3$28.50@32.00 


LOINS, No. 1: 


ES RECO P ee 43.00@ 45.00 

Ce See eres 43.00@45.00 

SRE OS os s vope stings 43.00@45.00 
PICNICS: (Smoked) 

es Sas Sens eee 32.00@37.00 
HAMS: 

pe Seer tei 46.00@55.00 

ER Saree 45.00@52.00 
BACON ‘‘Dry” Cure, No. 1: 

he oe ney” 32.00@40.00 

So Sees ane 32.00@40.00 

ee ay 32.00@37.00 
LARD, Refined: 

Rem, GREE. 5.5 canes 14.50@16.00 

50-lb. cartons & cans. 12.50@15.0€ 

SEE veiues cccane une 11.50@13.00 





San Francisco No. Portly 
Mar. 31 Mar, 31 
(Shipper style) (Shipper styid 
None quoted. None quot 
None puoted $27.50@2, 
$42.00@46.00 44.50@48) 
42.00@ 46.00 45.00@48, 
40.00@ 44.00 45.00@ 4: 
(Smoked) (Smoked) 
32.00@35.00 33.00@36: 
52.00@54.00 48.00@5. 
48.00@52.00 47.00@53: 
49.00@51.00 45.00@50. 
45.00@50.00 43.00@46. 
44.00@ 48.00 42.00@4, 
16.00@17.00 15.50@19. 
16.00@17.00 None quo 
15.00@16.00 11.50@11 








CHGO. FRESH PORK AND 


PORK PRODUCTS 


Mar. 31, 1959 


(lel, Ib.) 
Hams, skinned, 10/12 .. 43 
Hams, skinned, 12/14 .. 41 
Hams, skinned, 14/16 .. 3914 
Picnics 4/6 Ibe. ....... 25% 
Picnics, 6/8 Ibs. ...... 24 
Pork loins, boneless .. 60 
Shoulders, 16/dn., loose. 28 


(Job lots, Lb.) 
OR: CANIM v0 tsa a agi sew 6's 14 @l14 
Tenderloins, fresh, 10’s.75 


% 


@80 
Neck bones, bbls. ...... 10 @10% 
No Are 15 
PO, C0. WR sc caceer 9 @10 


CHGO. PORK SAUSAGE 


MATERIALS—FRESH 
Pork trimmings: (Job lots) 
40% lean, barrels ....154%,@16 
50% lean, barrels .... 18 

80% lean, barrels ....33 @33 
95% lean, barrels .... 41 
Pork head meat........ 28 

Pork cheek meat, 
I 5 58 ose areitaine 35 


CHGO. WHOLESALE 
SMOKED MEATS 


Mar. 31, 1959 


% 
% 


Hams skinned, 14/16 Ibs., (Av.) 
NPSPENEE, Wavsitiass ama ele ce ee aces 6 
Hams, skinned, 14/16 Ibs., 
ready-to-eat, wrapped ....... 47 
Hams, skinned, 16/18 Ibs., 
NOPE. cecewan se viieevagese? 45 
Hams. skinned, 16/18 Ibs., 
ready-to-eat, wrapped ....... 46 
Bacon, fancy trimmed, brisket 
off, 8/10 lbs., wrapped....... 42 
Bacon, fancy sq. cut seed- 
less, 10/12 Ibs. wranped .....39 
Bacon, No. 1 sliced 1-lb. heat 
seal, self-service pkg. ........ 53 
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PHILA., N. Y. FRESH PC 

LOCAALY DRESSED 

Mar. 31, 1959 

PHILADELPHIA: 
Reg. loins, 8/12 ....... 
Reg. loins, 12/16 ...... 
Boston butts, 4/8 ... 
Spareribs, 3/down 
Spareribs, 3/5 ....... 
Skinned hams, 10/12 ... 
Skinned hams, 12/14 .... 
Picnics, 8.8. 4/6 ....... 
Pienics, 8.8. 6/8 ...... 
Bellies, 10/12 
NEW YORK: 


coerce eee el 


Epten, B/29 Te... esas 42 @il 
Loins, 12/16 lbs. ....... 41 @ 
Hams, sknd., 12/16 ....43 @# 
Boston butts, 4/8 ......8 ai 
Reg. nicnies. 4/8 ....... 28 @H 
Spareribs, 3/down .....2 @s 


PACKERS’ WHOLESALE 
LARD PRICES 


Refined lard, drums, f.o.b. 
CHICKEO oceccccccccc teen $12 
Refined lard, 50-Ib. fiber 
cubes, f.o.b. Chicago ..... 124 
Kettle rendered, 50-Ib. tins, 
f.o.b. Chicago .......:.vm %. 
Leaf, kettle rendered, 
drums, f.o.b. Chicago .... 12% 


Lard flakes ........0si030m 4m 
Neutral drums, f.o.b. i 
eS err eee 13.5) 
Standard shortening, 
NW, & BS. (Gel). .....sevee 


N. ; % f 
Hydro, shortening, N. & S. .. 18 


WEEK'S LARD PRICES 


P.S. or Dry  Ref.is 
D. R. rend. 50D 
cash loose tins 
tierces (Open (Opel 
(Bd. Trade) Mkt.) Mkt! 


Mar. 27. No trading. 

Mar. 30. 10.30n 8%@8% it 
Mar. 31. 10.25n 8.62 14 
Apr. 1.. 10.17%4n 8.62% 4 
Apr. 2.. 10.10n 8.6214n 12 



















de 


PORK 


luesday) 
1an 


1S. Lig 


NUS side 


nus pos 


40-270 Ibs 
Value 


No. Portl 
Mar, 31 


rinper styl 
None quot 
27.50@20, 


44. 50@ 48. 


42, nas. 


15.50@19 
None quoi 
11.50@11) 


BY-PRODUCTS... FATS AND OILS 





BY-PRODUCTS MARKET 


(F.0.B. Chicago, unless otherwise indicated) 
Wednesday, Apr, 1, 1959 


BLOOD 


Unground per unit of 
ammonia, bulk 


DIGESTER FEED TANKAGE MATERIALS 
Wet rendered, unground, loose 
Low test 

Med. test 

High test .... 


PACKINGHOUSE FEEDS 
Carlots, ton 
50% meat, bone scraps, bagged.$102.50@107.50 
50% meat, bone scraps, bulk ... 100.00@102.50 
60% digester tankage, bagged .. 105.00@110.00 
60% digester tankage, bulk .... 102.50@105.00 
80% blood meal, bagged 135.00@140.00 
Steam bone meal, 50-lb. bags 
(specially prepared) 107.50n 
60% steam bone meal, bagged .. 85.00@100.00 
FERTILIZER MATERIALS 
Feather tankage, ground 
per unit of ammonia 
Hoof meal, per unit of ammonia 


DRY RENDERED TANKAGE 
Tow test, per unit prot. 4 
Medium test, per unit prot. 1.80@1.85n 
High test, per unit prot. 1.70@1.75n 


GELATINE AND GLUE STOCKS 
Bone stock (gelatine), ton 25.00 
Cattle jaws, feet (non-gel.), ton ...9. 00@13.00 
ie NW INN Se 654 aswidiecs 6 eee asians '12.00@17.00 
Pigskins (gelatine), cwt. 6.25 
Pigskins (rendering) piece 15@25 
ANIMAL. HAIR 
Winter coil, dried, 
C.A.F. mideast, 
Winter coil, dried, midwest, ton 
Cattle switches, cents, piece 
Winter processed (Nov.-Mar.) 
gray, cents, Ib. 
Summer processed (April-Oct.) 


.50@ 7. 75n 


= ro 
303% 
14@15% 





TALLOWS and GREASES 


Wednesday, Apr. 1, 1959 











A moderate trade developed late 
last week in the inedible tallow and 
grease market for eastern destination. 
Original fancy tallow sold at 8¥%c, and 
choice white grease, all hog, at 7%4@ 
8c, c.a.f. New York. Midwest buyers 
and sellers were fractionally apart 
as to their ideas on prices. Edible 
tallow traded at 8c, f.o.b. River. Ed- 
ible tallow also traded at 8%4c, Chi- 
cago basis. 

On Monday of the new week, 
bleachable fancy tallow was bid at 
7'ec, c.a.f. New York, on regular pro- 
duction material and at 75c on hard 
body stock. Sellers held out for frac- 
tionally higher prices. Inquiry was 
apparent on bleachable fancy tallow 
at 7c, on special tallow and B-white 
grease at 6'%c, and on yellow grease 
at 64@6%6c, all c.a.f. Chicago. Choice 
white grease, all hog, sold at 7%4@ 
7%c, delivered East. 

Some trading came about on Tues- 


at 7%4c, c.a.f. New York. Regular pro- 
duction material was bid at 738@7%c, 
same destination. No significant price 
changes were registered in the Mid- 
west. A few tanks of edible tallow 
sold at 8%c, f.o.b. Chicago basis, 
moving to nearby Wisconsin point. 
Edible tallow was bid at 8c, f.o.b. 
River, but was held “4c higher. Spe- 
cial tallow was bid at 7@7%c, and 
yellow grease at 6%@7c, c.a.f. New 
York, price depending on product. 
Choice white grease, all hog, was bid 
at 7%4c, c.a.f. East, with asking prices 
up to 8c. 

At midweek, a moderate to fair 
trade was consummated in the Mid- 
west. Bleachable fancy tallow sold at 
7c, special tallow at 6%c, yellow 
grease, and No. | tallow at 6Yc, all 

c.a.f. Chicago. Choice white grease, 
al hog, sold at 7c, c.a.f. Chicago. The 
same material was bid at 7%4c, c.a.f. 
East, but was held at 7%c. Bleachable 
fancy tallow was bid at 74@7%c, 
c.a.f. New York, the outside price on 
hard body material, with sellers asking 
fractionally higher prices. Yellow 


gray, lb. None qtd. 


“Del. midwest, tdel. east, n—nom., a—asked. body 


day, with reports that some hard 
bleachable fancy 


grease was bid at 6%c, and special 


tallow sold tallow at 7%c, c.a.f. New York. Edible 








U. S. Govt. Inspected 
Meats and Meat Products 
Specialize in 
Boneless Beef and Portion Cuts 


MIDTOWN WHOLESALE MEATS, INC. 
900 W. Girard Ave. 
Philadelphia 23, Pa. POplar 3-7400 
Distributors and Brokers Inquiries Invited 


ATTENTION 
SAUSAGE MANUFACTURERS 


We specialize in Government Inspected 


: Boneless Beef 
Beef Cuts 


Brokers inquiries invited 


SEABOARD BONELESS BEEF CO. 


804 Callowhill St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
MArket 7-0744 




















it's no magic 


You can't rely on witches’ 
brews and magic hats 
for sales. Your ad in the 


PROVISIONER pays off 





in response and sales! 
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WARNER JENKINSON MFG., CO. 
2526 Baldwin St. « St. Louis 6, Mo. 


West Coast: 2515 Southwest Drive, Los Angeles 43, Calif. 
























































tallow sold at 85c, Chicago basis. The 
same material met inquiry at 8c, 
f.o.b, River. 

TALLOWS: Wednesday’s quota- 
tions: edible tallow, 8c, f.o.b. River, 
and 8%c, Chicago basis; original fancy 
tallow, 7%c; bleachable fancy tallow, 
7c; prime tallow, 6%4c; special tallow, 
6c; No. 1 tallow, 6%c, and No. 2 
tallow, 5%4c. 

GREASES: Wednesday’s quota- 
tions: choice white grease, not all hog, 
7c; B-white grease, 6%c; yellow 
grease, 6¥%c, and house grease, 6c. 
Choice white grease, all hog, was 
quoted at 74@7'%sc, c.a.f. East. 


EASTERN BY-PRODUCTS 


New York, April 1, 1959 

Dried blood was quoted today at 

$6.50@$6.75 per unit of ammonia. 

Low test wet rendered tankage was 

listed at $7 per unit of ammonia and 

dry rendered tankage was priced at 
$1.60 per protein unit. 


N.Y. COTTONSEED OIL FUTURES 


FRIDAY, MAR, 27, 1959 


No trading in observance of 
Good Friday 


MONDAY, MAR. 30, 1959 


Open High Low Close close 
May .... 13.11 18.14 18.04 13.12 13.08 
July . 12.95 12.98 12.90 12.98 12.92 
Sept. .... 12.65b 12.72 12.64 12.71b 12.64 
Oct . 12.49 12.53 12. 12.60b 12.49b 
Dec -- 12.55 12.58 12.48 12.58 12.45 
Mar. 12.51b 12.66 12.56 12.61b 12.46b 
May .... 12.48b 12.66 12.56 12.55b 12.44b 
July 12.40b ee» 12.40b 12.30b 


Sales: 242 lots. 
TUESDAY, MAR, 31, 1959 


May .... 13.00b 13.12 13.06 13.08 13.12 
July .... 12.99 12.99 12.98 12.93 12.98 
Sept. .... 12.71b 12.71 12.68 12.69 12.71b 
DOC.” cine TO 2 ko se eciane 12.58b 12.60b 
Dec. .... 12.56b 12.57 12.53 12.54 12.58 
ER «+ 12.48b 12.61b 
May .... 12.55b 12.48b 12.55b 
PUT wane sees 12.30b 12.40b 
Sales: 151 lots. 
WEDNESDAY, APR. 1, 1959 
May .... 13.06b 13.05 13.00 13.01 13.08 
July .... 12.94 12.94 12.87 12.88 12.93 
Sept. .... 12.69b 12.69 12.64 12.64 12.69 
Oct. .... 12.55b 12.55 12.54 12.54 12.58b 
Dec. .... 12.50b 12.51 12.45 12.45 12.54 
Se ites 12.45b 12.48b 
May .... 12.42b cee 12.45b 12.48b 
July .... 12.05b 12.25b 12.30b 


Sales: 156 “Jots. 


VEGETABLE OILS 


Wednesday, Apr, 1, 1959 
Crude cottonseed oil, f.o.b. 


MET J Nintscgb eke beter tun sc 00 onesie lla 

PREMORBS. noc cicctbccccscese cones 1\%n 

PN neahicdeepacahecusscesecces 1054 @10%n 
Corn oil in tanks, f.o.b. mills ..... 11 
Soybean oil, f.o.b. Decatur ........ 9.15@9.20 
Coconut oil, f.o.b. Pacific Coast .... 194n 
Peanut oil, f.o.b. mills ............ 125 n 
Cottonseed foots: 

Midwest and West Coast ......... 14%@1% 
Ee ee rae eee pares, © 14% @1% 
OLEOMARGARINE 
Wednesday, Apr. 1, 1959 
White dom. vegetable (30-lb. cartons) .... 26 
Yellow quarters (30-lb. cartons) ........ 27 
Milk churned pastry (750 Ibs., 30’s) ...... 22% 
Water churned pastry (750 Ibs., 30’s) .. 21% 
Bakers steel drums, ton lots ............ 17% 
OLEO OILS 
Wednesday, Apr. 1, 1959 
Prime oleo stearine (slack barrels) ...... 10% 
Extra oleo oil (drums) ...............+.. 16% 
Prime oleo oil (drum8) .........+..eeee8- 15% 


n—nominal, a—asked, b—bid, pd—paid. 


HIDES AND SKINS 





Most selections of packer hides higher, 

at highest levels in some time—Small 

hides slow to react to higher trend— 

Calfskins and kipskins strong—Firm 

undertone in sheepskins, some se- 
lections scarce. 


CHICAGO 


PACKER HIDES: The market was 
inactive at the close of last week, al- 
though the undertone remained strong 
and supplies light. Trading was slow 
in getting underway as the new week 
opened. Buyers were somewhat hesi- 
tant in revealing their ideas, while 
offerings were lean. Most sellers were 
expected to ask ‘2c to 1c higher prices. 

A moderate movement took place 
on Tuesday, with advances of 4c to 
lc. Volume was estimated at about 
35,000 hides. Heavy native steers sold 
lc higher at 20c River, and at 20%c 
low freight points. Some movement 
of heavy native cows was reported at 
22%c River, or Ic higher. Several 
thousand butt-branded steers sold 1c 
higher at 17%c and several thousand 
Colorados moved at 16c, an increase 
of %c. Northern branded cows sold at 
21%4c, with some Denvers at 22c and 
Oklahoma branded cows at 24c. Tan- 
ners and dealers participated. 

At midweek, good inquiry prevailed 
for most selections, but offerings were 
light. Light native cows met good de- 
mand at about steady price levels, but 
sellers’ price ideas were firm. Lighter 
average light cows were scarce. 

SMALL PACKER AND COUN- 
TRY HIDES: The market continued 
strong, although buyer resistance was 
more noticeable. Midwestern small 
packer 50/52-lb. average were quoted 
at 25@26c for plumps and mediums, 
while 60/62’s were pegged at 21@22c 
nominal. Some trade on 85-lb. average 
small packer bulls was reported at 
12%c, selected. Country locker- 
butcher 50/52’s were stronger at 21@ 
21%2c, while mixed locker-butcher- 
renderer’s, same weights, moved from 
194%2@20%2c, with instances of 21c 
paid. Straight 50/52 renderers were 
quoted at 18@19c, and No. 3 hides 
were stronger at 15@16c. 

CALFSKINS AND KIPSKINS: Last 
confirmed trade in big packer calf was 
a sale of 15,000 light and heavy at 80c 
and 75c, respectively, for Milwaukee, 
Winona and Evansville stock. North- 
ern-River kip last sold at 55c and some 
Lake Charles stock recently moved at 
54c. Northern-River overweights were 
quoted at 44c. Small packer allweight 
calf was quoted at 57@60c, and all- 
weight kip sales ranged from 42@45c. 


Country allweight calf was quoted at 
40@42c and allweight kip at 30@32%, 
SHEEPSKINS: Production of shear. 
lings continued light, with fall clips 
more abundant. Sales of No. 1 shear. 
lings ranged from 1.15@1.35, witha 
few instances of 1.40 obtained. No. 2s 
sold mostly from .50@.60 and No, 3 
at .30@.40. Full wools were firm at 
2.90@3.00, and fall clips were steady 
at 1.90@2.25. Full wool dry pelts 
were quoted at .15@.16 nominal, 
Pickled lambskins were quoted at 
10.00@10.50 nominal, and sheep at 
11.50@12.50, also nominal. 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS 


PACKER HIDES 


Wednesday, Cor. date 
April 1, 1959 1958 
Lgt. native steers ....29 @29%n 15%n 
Hvy. nat. steers ..... 20 @20% 9% @10 
Ex. Igt. nat. steers ... $2n 18% @19n 
Butt-brand, steers .... 17%n 
Colorado steers ....... 16n 7% 
Hvy. Texas steers .... 17n Tin 
Light Texas steers ... 24n 11a 
Ex. lgt. Texas steers.. 28n 154n 
Heavy native cows ...22%,@23n 11 @11% 


Light nat. cows* --27 @30n 14 16 


a @ 

Branded cows ........ 13% @14n 9% @10% 
Native Belis .. ..cnwcs 12%@13n 7 @& 
Branded bulls ........ 6 @i% 

Calfskins: 

Northern, 10/15 Ibs. 75n 42% 

10 lbs./down ....... 80n 40n 
Kips, Northern native, 

ROPE SOO H aca kxeest 55n 35n 


SMALL PACKER HIDES 
STEERS AND COWS 


60 lbs. and over ....21 @22n 9% 
MS estes Vertes 25 @26n 12% 
SMALL PACKER SKINS 
Calfskins, all wts. ...57 @60n 29 
Kipskins, all wts. .... 42 @45n 25n 
SHEEPSKINS 

Packer shearlings: 
Sa bs lawn saan we 1.15@ 1.35 1.40 
ee eee ee 50@ .60 -55@ .60 
Wey PERS 6s 6.0% 15@16n 21 @22n 
Horsehides, untrim .10.50@10.75n 7.75 @8.2in 
Horsehides, trim... 9.75@10.00n 7.25@7.1 
*Include cooler hides. 
N. Y. HIDE FUTURES 
FRIDAY, MAR. 27, 1959 
No trading in hide futures in 
observance of Good Friday 
MONDAY, MAR. 30, 1959 
Open High Low Close 
Apr. ... 27.50b 28.50 28.50 28.50a 
July ... 25.85- 25.85 23.60 23.75b-24. 600 
16.00 
Oct. ... 22.90 23.10 21.90 21.90 
Jan. ... 20.80b 21.60 21.60 20.40n 
Apr. ...19.20b ene east 18.50b- 708 
Sales 74 lots. 
TUESDAY, MAR. 31, 1959 
Apr. ... 26.90 26.90 26.60 27.00b-28.508 
July ... 23.55 23.60 22.50 23.45- 40 
Oct. ... 21.15 21.60 20.55 21.60 
Jan. ... 19.25b 19.70 19.30 19.50b- 78 
Apr. ...18.70b 18.70 18.50 18.65b 
Sales: 85 lots. 


WEDNESDAY, APR. 1, 1959 
27 


Apr. ... 27.00b 27.00 .00 27.00b-28.508 
July ... 23.40b 23.95 23.45 23.86b- 458 
Oct. ... 21.95 22.05 21.70 21.75b- 888 
Jan, ... 20.00a 20.10 20.00 19.85b-20.508 
5 ee 19.00 19.00 19.00b- 
Sales: 30 lots. 
THURSDAY APR. 2, 1959 
Apr. ... 27.00b “Bae vor 27.00b-28,208 
July ... 23.50b 28.70 33.60 33.00 
ae eee jane 22. 22.15 
San. ... 20.00b Bais on dak 20.50b-21,008 
Apr. ... 18.90b 19.85 19.85 19.50b-20.008 
Sales: 14 lots. 
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LIVESTOCK MARKETS ...Weekly Review 


Canadian Hog Count Up 33% 
Dec. 1; Cattle Numbers Down 


On December 1, 1958 Canadian 
hog numbers reached 6,880,000 head, 
33 per cent above the 5,160,000 
head on the same date a year earlier, 
the Foreign Agricultural Service has 
reported. Large numbers of hogs on 
farms and heavy farrowings are ex- 
pected to push Canadian pork pro- 
duction up sharply in 1959. 

Canadian exports of pork and 
pork products to the United States 
are expected to remain high. How- 
ever, the expected increase in U. S. 
pork production in 1959 will prob- 
ably hold down Canadian exports. 

Canadian cattle numbers, at 10,- 
112,000 head, dropped 2 per cent 
from 10,293,000 on the same date in 
1957. The largest decrease was in 
western Canada where unprecedented 
exports of feeder cattle to the U. S. 
pushed total steer numbers down 15 
per cent. This drop, coupled with the 
fewer cattle put on feed during 1958, 
is expected to result in continued 
low slaughter of cattle in Canada 
this year. 

Sheep numbers rose 3 per cent to 
1,141,000 head from 1,112,000 a 
year earlier, and were at their highest 
level in four or more years. 


Says Pre-Determining Sex 
Of Calves A Possibility 


A method whereby cattlemen may 
pre-determine the sex of calves may 
be forthcoming, Jerry Sotola of Ar- 
mour & Co., told cattlemen attending 
the Brighton, Colo., Agricultural In- 
stitute. 

Sotola said it is now possible to 
treat the semen of rabbits and guaran- 
tee a litter of 80 per cent males. “The 
method may be adaptable to cattle.” 


SALABLE LIVESTOCK AT 
12 MARKETS IN FEBRUARY 


CATTLE 


Feb. 1959 Feb. 1958 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Denver 

Fort Worth 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Oklahoma City 
Omaha 

St. Joseph 

St. Louis NS 
Sioux City 

S. St. Paul 


58,407 
94,651 
76,658 
736,159 

CALVES 

Chicago . 2,437 

Cincinnati 2,583 3,131 

Denver 346 1,150 

Fort Worth 

Indianapolis 

pot G5 aerSer eee 

Oklahoma City 

Omaha 

St. Joseph 

St. Louis NSY 

Sioux City 

S. St. Paul 


Totals 793,696 


Totals 


Chicago 180,461 
Cincinnati ... 56,497 
Denver 

Fort Worth .. 

Indianapolis 

WRMNG OUT voce ccicdsccs 
Oklahoma City 

Omaha 

St. Joseph 

St. Louis NSY 

Sioux City 

S. St. Paul 


SGldle |. eS 1,460,710 1,114,539 


Chicago 40,686 
Cincinnati ... cows ,689 2,238 
Denver . 79,679 
Fort Worth 23,725 
Indianapolis 10,633 
Kansas City 25,577 
Oklahoma City 5,348 
Omaha 56,644 
St. Joseph .... 21,129 
St. Louis NSY .. 14,698 
Sioux City ... 30,524 
S. St. Paul 38,255 


349,135 


BUFFALO LIVESTOCK 


Receipts at Buffalo, N. Y., in Feb., 
1959, as reported by the USDA: 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 

Total receipts .... 6,089 2,784 2,498 4,649 


Shipments 1,681 lee 416 1,747 
Local slaughter .. 4,858 2,784 2,082 2,902 


New York Farmers Urged to 
Consider Raising More Hogs 


Central and western New York 
farmers are being urged to consider 
possibilities of raising hogs and com- 
peting with the Midwest. A New 
York State College of Agriculture pro- 
fessor says chances for success are en- 
hanced by these facts: 

New York’s large packing plants 
are slaughtering “many more” hogs 
than local farmers provide. Animals 
have to be shipped in from the Mid- 
west. 

New York farmers are growing 
more corn to sell for cash to other 
farmers for livestock feed. 

Prof, Ellis A. Pierce says oppor- 
tunities are best for farmers in Cay- 
uga, Seneca, Livingston, Wayne, On- 
tario, Orleans, Genesee, Monroe, Erie 
and Niagara counties. These counties, 
Pierce says, are closest to packing 
plants and there are enough farmers 
in the area growing corn. Farmers are 
generally in favor of the idea. 


ST. LOUIS HOGS IN FEB. 


Hog receipts, weights and range of 
prices at the St. Louis NSY were re- 
ported by H. L. Sparks & Co., as 
follows: 

February 
1959 1958 


198,079 
$21.50 


Hogs received 

Highest top price 
Lowest top price 20.00 
Average cost 20.19 
Average weight, Ibs. 221 


LIVESTOCK CARLOADINGS 


A total of 5,189 railroad cars was 
loaded with livestock in the week 
ended March 21, the Association of 
American Railroads has reported. This 
number represented a rise of 89 
cars over loadings a year earlier, but 
389 fewer than two years ago. 








Geo. Hess 


Hog Order Buyers Exclusively 


W. E. (Walley) Farron 





R. O. (Pete) Line Earl Martin 


HESS-LINE CO. 


Indianapolis Stock Yards ¢ Indianapolis 21, Ind. 
Telephone: MElrose 7-5481 


WESTERN BUYERS 


LIVESTOCK ORDER BUYERS 
Phone: Cypress 42411 
ALGONA, IOWA 


WE BUY HOGS IN THE HEART OF THE CORN BELT 
10 OFFICES TO SERVE YOU 


Barrel Lots 





DRESSED BEEF 
BONELESS MEATS AND CUTS 
OFFAL 


SUPERIOR PACKING CO. 


CHICAGO ST. PAUL 
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PACKERS’ 
PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers 
at principal centers for the week 
ended Saturday, March 28, 1959, 
as reported to the NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER: 


CHICAGO 
Armour, 11,155 hogs; shippers, 

10,737 hogs; and others, 18,000 
hogs. Totals: 16,635 cattle, 156 
calves, 39,892 hogs and 765 sheep. 

KANSAS CITY 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour.. 1, 644 256 3,149 ° 
Swift .. 2/831 3.970 2,842 
Wilson . 1.164 eee. Oe = 
Butchers 2,920 f. 
Others . 1,396 3,816 4, 696 


Totals 9,955 15,1: 159 7,588 


Cattle & 
Calves Hogs 

Armour ... 5,189 
Cudahy 
Swift 
Wilson .... 3,5 
Cornhusker. 74 
Gr, Omaha. 
Hygrade 
Neb. Beef.. 
Omaha D.B. 
Omaha .... 


Sheep 


.. 1,218 ape 
Others .... 1,007 8,237 
..25,922 37,249 11,465 

8ST, PAUL 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour... 4,568 1,681 19,220 1,178 
Bartusch 935 ee bint ass 
Rifkin . 535 16 
Superior ia re »00 
Swift . 1,416 18,548 883 
Others . 3,965 2,412 10,703 1,065 


Totals 


Totals 16,088 5,525 48,471 3,126 
8ST. JOSEPH 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Swift .. 2,425 90 9,394 3,153 
Armour... 2,841 34 6,811 649 
Seitz ... 972 ek > abe 
Others . 3,607 eee 2,885 


Totals* 9, 845 124 18,590 3,802 

*Do not include 129 cattle, 16 
calves, 6,241 hogs and 3,761 sheep 
direct to packers. 


sIOUX CITY 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour... 3,772 - 11,658 2,817 
. 4,247 -.. 4,546 563 
. 4,679 

bad Skee 7,882 

. 1,304 50 
Butchers 339 abe oa ere 
Others . 8,386 so Rae 653 
Totals 22,727 . 385,664 4,033 

WICHITA 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 

Cudahy . 1,000 --- 3,088 


Dunn ... 49 eran are 
Dold ... a7 oa 486 


Harshman mee eee aie 
Others . 1,895 eee 104 
Totals 4,027 oon 3,688 2,412 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour. . 395 8 505 40 
Wilson . 5 15 1,091 854 
Others . 1,663 -». 1,565 827 
Totals* 3,115 23 3,161 1,721 
*Do not include 828 cattle, 6 
calves and 2,729 hogs direct to 
packers. 
LOS ANGELES 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
eile 336 
Gr. W est. a 
Ideal ... 
Century. 
Goldring 
Manning. 
Star... 
United 
Klubnikin 
Clough'ty 
Others 


Totals 2,746 


90 


N. 8. YARDS 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour.. 1,592 te 
a ere 
Krey 
Heil as 
Totals 1,592 
DENVER 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour. . 38 es -.. 6,898 
982 28 2,058 16,633 
687 10 2,678 sania 
646 neo oon, Ane 
Others . 5,438 12 967 499 


24, 625 


Totals 7,791 50 5,703 25, 626 
FORT WORTH 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour... 475 454 806 5,710 
Swift .. 5 417 1,191 5,109 
City .... 208 San 389 4 
Rosenthal 164 8 as 52 


Totals 1,588 879 2,386 10,871 
CINCINNATI 

Cattle Calves ~— Sheep 

Gall . 279 

Schlachter 110 win 

Others . 2,364 622 12 022 577 


Totals 2,474 659 12,022 856 
TOTAL PACKER PURCHASES 


Week Same 

ended Prey. week 

Mar. 28 week 1958 
Cattle ....124,505 114,609 128,102 
Hogs ....247, 539 222,633 217,403 
Sheep .... 72,251 78,864 92,647 


CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES 
Supplies of hogs purchased at Chi- 
cago, week ended Wed., Apr. 1: 
Week Week 
ended ended 
Apr.1 Mar. 25: 
Packers’ purch. .. 34,316 29,286 
Shippers’ purch. .. 7,985 11,775 
41,061 
CORN BELT DIRECT 
TRADING 
Des Moines, April 1— 
Prices on hogs at 14 plants 
and about 30 concentration 
yards in interior Iowa and 
southern Minnesota, as 
quoted by the USDA: 
BARROWS & GILTS: 
U 


. No. 00-220. 
No. 


Totals 42,301 


phi z 


390-240. 

200-220. 

220-240. 

240-270. 

200-220. 

220-240. 15.10@16.10 

240-270. 14.80@15.90 
270-300. 14.50@15.50 
“270- 300 14.75@15.75 

, 180- 200 14.75@16.40 

15.75@16.40 

ai 

1 


02 os 60.08 80.80 no mt mt ge 


-50@16.25 
-20@16.05 


a tm DD 6 


-3, 2 
-8, 
3, 240- 270 


ng nnnnnnnnin 


Yo. 1-3, 270-330 
. 1-3, 330-400 
Yo. 1-3, 400-550 12 


.25@15.40 
@14.90 
25@14.40 


Belt hog receipts, 
as reported by the USDA: 


This Last Last 

week week year 

est. actual actual 
Mar. «.. 41,000 re 000 46,500 
Mar. : ... 46,000 45,000 38,000 
Mar. 28 ... 40,500 43,000 21,500 
Mar. ... 69,000 75,000 67,000 
Mar. ¢ ... 65,000 74,000 57,000 
Apr. ..- 55,000 71,000 48,000 


NEW YORK RECEIPTS 
Receipts of livestock at 
Jersey City and 4lst st., 
New York market for the 
week ended Mar 28: 


Cattle Calves Hogs* Sheep 
70) «616 a ane 


directs) 
Prev. wk. 
Salable ... 28 1 
Total (incl. 
directs) ..1,603 


296 18,390 6,050 


259 17,547 8,694 


*Includes hogs at 31st Street. 





WEEKLY INSPECTED SLAUGHTER 
Slaughter of livestock at major centers during the wee 
ended Mar. 28, 1959 (totals compared), as reported by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture: 


Sheep & 

Calves Hogs Lambs 
Boston, New York City Area! .... 10,012 52,304 35,208 
Baltimore, Philadelphia 7 764 28,961 3,021 
Cincy, Cleve., Detroit, Indpls. 120, 472 12,789 
Chicago’ Area 378 5 \ 4,073 
St. Paul-Wis. 2 9,007 
St. Louis Area® 5 3,919 
Sioux City-So. Dak. Area‘ bg ,632 13,872 
Omaha Area5 5 18,1%4 
Kansas City 
Iowa-So. Minnesota® 
Louisville, Evansville, Nashville, 

Memphis 
Georgia: Florida-Alabama Area’ .... 
St. Joseph, Wichita, Okla. City 
Ft. Worth, Dallas, San Antonio 
Denver, Ogden, Salt Lake City 
Los Angeles, San Fran. Areas® .... 
Portland, Seattle, Spokane 

Grand totals 

Totals same week 1958 


Cattle 


261,120 25,873 
60,028 
1 


268; 303 918, 242 227,372 

1Includes Brooklyn, Newark and Jersey City. “Includes St. Paul, §o, 
St. Paul, Minn., and Madison, Milwaukee, Green Bay, Wis. *Includes 
St. Louis National Stockyards, E. St. Louis, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo, In. 
cludes Sioux Falls, Huron, Mitchell, Madison, and Watertown, 8. Dak, 
5Includes Lincoln and Fremont, Nebr., and Glenwood, Iowa. ®Includes Al 
bert Lea, Austin and Winona, Minn., Cedar Rapids, Davenport, Des 
Moines, Dubuque, Estherville, Fort Dodge, Marshalltown, Mason City, 
Ottumwa, Postville, Storm Lake and Waterloo, Iowa TIncludes Birming- 
ham, Dothan and Montgomery, Ala., Albany, Atlanta, Moultrie, Thomas. 
ville, and Tifton, Ga., Barstow, Hialeah, Jacksonville, Ocala and Quiney, 
Fla. *Includes Los Angeles, San Francisco, So. San Francisco, San Jose 
and Vallejo, Calif. 





LIVESTOCK PRICES AT 11 CANADIAN MARKETS 

Average prices per cwt. paid for specific grades of 
steers, calves, hogs and lambs at 11 leading markets in 
Canada during the week ended March 21 compared with 
same week in 1958, as reported to the Provisioner by the 


Canadian Department of Agriculture. 


GOOD VEAL 
STEERS CALVES Grade Bt 
All wts. Gd. and Ch. Dressed Handy weights 
1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 
-$24.9% $34.88 $29.43 $24.00 $20.43 $24.7 
Montreal °.. 65 1 a 25.10 mt 6: uaa .00 
Winnipeg ... 23. 2 a 27.69 21.5 at. M 21.0 
Galgary .... 75 20.55 25. 24.15 20. 4 20. 
Edmonton .. 21. ; 5 28.00 20. A fl 1, 
Lethbridge. 65 21, 5.25 21.25 
Pr. Albert .. J 9. 3 27.25 
Moose Jaw . 22. 9. y 24.00 
Saskatoon .. 22. 20.5 29.5 27.00 
Regina 5 26.00 
Vancouver .. .... 21. aaa 25.15 


HOGS* LAMBS 
Good 
Stockyards 


Toronto .... 


*Canadian government quality premium not included. 





SOUTHERN RECEIPTS 
Receipts of livestock at six packing plant stockyards 
located in Albany, Moultrie, Thomasville, Tifton, Ga, 
Dothan, Ala.; and Jacksonville, Fla., week ended Mar. 28: 


Week ended Mar. 
Week previous (six days) 
Corresponding week last year 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT ST. JOSEPH 
Livestock prices at St. 
Joseph on Tuesday, Mar. 


31 were as follows: foll 
CATTLE: were as follows: 
Steers, choice 27 .50@ 29.5 CATTLE: Cwt. 
Steers, good — r Steers, choice 
Heifers, gd. @28. Steers, gd. & ch. . 
Cows, util. & pot 18. 75@21. 00 Heifers, gd. & ch. . 25.50@28.0 
Cows, can. & cut... 16.00@19.00 Heifers, stand .. 24.00@25.0 
Bulls, util. & com’l. 21.00@23.75 Cows, util. & com’l. 18.00@21.00 
VEALERS: Cows, can, & cut... 16.00@19. 
Good & choice .... 29.00@33.09 Bulls, util., & com’. 23.00@24.% 
Calves, gd. & ch... 25.00@29.09 VEALERS: 
BARROWS, GILTS: Choice & prime 
U . 15.00@15.75 Good & choice 
16.75 @17.10 Calves, gd. & ch.... 
16.75@17.25 
16.75 @17.10 BARROWS, GILTS: 
16.25@16.50 . No. 1-3, 180/240 16.50@16.7) 
16.00@16.25 1.8. No. 1-2, 180/240 16.75@17.0 
15.25@16.00 U.S. No. 2-3, 220/240 16. 5@ 168 
U.S. No. 2-3, 240/280 16.0 


4 16.25@16.85 
No. 1-3, 220/270 16.00@16.75 

- No. 1-3, 220/270 a sows, U.S. No. 1-3: 

300/340 Ibs. 


SOWS. U.S. No. 
270/330 Ibs, 400/600 Ibs. 
LAMBS: 


330/550 Ibs. 
LAMBS: 

. 19.25 @21.75 Gd. & ch. springs... 
Ch. & pr. springs .. 22.00@23.00 Good & choice 





LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT LOUISVILLE 


Livestock prices at Louis 
ville on Tuesday, Mar. 31 


. 26.00@27.0 


. 35.00@36.0 
32.00@35.0 
25.00@30.0 


none qtd. 


14.75@15.09 13 00g 1330 


13.75 @14.75 


Good & choice none qtd. 
20.00: 
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1000 
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1958 


00@ OT % 


00@36.0 
00@35.00 
00@30.0 


50@16.15 
75@11.0 
25 @ 16.0 

16.00 


» gtd. 
00@13.0 


ne qtd. 
00@22.0 


4, 1959 

















SLAUGHTER 
REPORTS 


Special reports to the NATION- 
AL PROVISIONER showing the 
number of livestock slaughtered at 
13 centers for the week ended 

































March 28, 1959, compared: 
CATTLE 
Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week 
Mar. 28 week 1958 

hicagot ... 16,635 17,429 21,646 
for Gityi . 10,469 10,389 9,846 
Omaha*t ... 25,567 23,920 26,108 
N, 8. Yardst “1392 1,240 6,362 
St. Josepht. 9,976 9,163 9,946 
Sioux Cityt. 14,964 10,004 11,995 
Wichita*t 2,921 3,183 3,032 
N. York, Bost., 

Jer, Cityt 10,442 10,784 14,104 
Okla. City*t 3,972 3,934 5,529 
Cincinnati§.. 2,391 3,162 4,292 
Denvert 7,791 7,772 12,076 
St, Pault .. 12,123 10,795 15,620 
Milwaukeet. 4,651 3, 681 

Totals 4 128, 494 115 406 146,233 

HOGS 

Chicagot ... 29,155 29,985 25,895 
Kan, City? . 15,159 > 295 12 ,043 
Omaha*t . 50,571 6,203 38,475 
N. 8S. Yardst 24,625 31° 422 30,108 
St. Josepht. 22) 446 21.455 17,028 
Sioux Cityt. 39,114 34,114 23,009 
Wichita*t . 12,782 12,882 12,162 
N. York, Bost., 

Jer. Cityt 52,804 48,820 51,282 
Okla. City*t 5,890 9,671 9,912 
Cincinnati§.. 13,279 12,397 11,466 
Denvert ... 5,703 8,285 8,361 
St. Pault .. 37,768 33,609 30,573 
Milwaukeet. 3,917 3,768 4,471 

Totals ...312,713 295, 906 274,785 

SHEEP 
Chicagot ... 765 2, aes 3,196 
Kan, Cityt . 7,538 8,73: 6,625 
Omaha*t ... 12,363 = 7, O19 13,915 
N. 8. Yardst 3,289 
St. Josepht. 7, 563 8 648 7,393 
Sioux Cityt. 2,233 2,157 


2,856 
Wichita*t . ae 
N. York, Bost., 











Jer. Gityt 35 ,208 36,801 37,002 
Okla, City*t 1.721 2,834 5,503 
Cincinnati§.. 452 462 671 
Denvert ... 20,622 24,684 22,804 
St. Paulf .. 2,061 3,257 4,007 
Milwaukeet. 491 456 865 

Totals . 91,640 97,423 107,427 

*Cattle and calves. 

+tFederally inspected slaughter, 





including directs. 

tStockyards sales for local slaugh- 
ter. §Stockyards receipts for local 
slaughter, including directs. 









LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT INDIANAPOLIS 


Livestock prices at Indi- 
anapolis on Tuesday, Mar. 
31 were as follows: 
CATTLE: 








Cwt. 












Steers, choice . -$28.00@30.00 
Steers, good -.++ 25.50@27.50 
Heifers, gd. & ch... 25.00@27.50 
Cows, util. & com’l. 18.50@21.00 
Cows, can. & cut... 16.00@19.50 
Bulls, util. & com’l. 22.50@25.00 
Bulls, cutter ..... 20.00@23.00 
VEALERS: 
Choice & prime .. none qtd. 
Good & choice . 29.00@35.50 
Stand. & gd. ...... 24.00 @ 29.00 
BARROWS, GILTS: 
U. S. No. 1, 200/220. 17.00@17.25 
U.S. No. 8, 200/220. 15.75@16.00 


~] 

SJ 
S. 
os 
iw 
> 
—) 


- 15.75@16.00 
- 15.25@15.75 

15.00@15.25 
16.60@17.00 


vA 
= ° . 
He 20.99.00 20 pt” 
~] 
be 
oO 
~S 
nt 
J 
o 





Z 
J 
® 
Be 
Oo 
SS 
s* 


16. 00@16.50 
15.50@16.00 
15.25@15.75 
16.25@16.75 
16.25@16.75 
16.25@16.75 
16.25@16.75 


daaadadaddada: 
nnnnnnnrnnnnnny 
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200/22! 
, 220/240 





a 
= 
Z 
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SOWS, U.S. No. 1-3: 





14.25@15.00 
13.75@14.25 
13.00@14.00 


400/550 


LAMBS: 
Good & choice 
Utility & good 





-. 21.00@21.50 
- 16.00@18.50 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Supplies of livestock at the Chi- 
cago Union Stockyards for current 
and comparative periods: 


RECEIPTS 
Cattle ae ~ y Hogs Sheep 
Mar. 26. 1,300 5 11,217 1,490 
Mar. 27. ‘384 ot 5,461 34 
Mar. 28. 154 120 1,578 wes 
Mar. 30.18,289 57 10,976 2,901 
Mar. 31. 6,000 100 16,000 1,500 
Apr. 1..12,000 100 11,500 2,000 
*Week so 
far ..36,289 257 38,476 6,401 
Wk. 2g0.33,596 252 34,215 4,573 
Yr. ago.32,128 350 30,178 4,502 
*Including 7,741 hogs direct to 
packers. 
SHIPMENTS 
Mar, 26. 3,069 69 2,212 797 
Mar. 27. 701 79 736 428 
Mar. 28. 41 ta 452 ise 
Mar. 30. 5,070 1,086 976 
Mar. 31. 4,500 3,000 1,000 
Apr. 1.. 5,000 2,000 1,000 
Week so 
far ..14,570 -.. 6,086 2,976 
Wk. ago.15,387 137 7,310 4,896 
Yr. ago.14,969 59 5,604 2,325 


LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS 

Receipts at 20 markets 
for the week ended Friday, 
Mar. 27, with comparisons: 


Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Week to 
date 195,000 314,000 97,300 
Previous 
week 199,400 306,700 118,700 
Same wk. 
1958 226,700 278,C00 109,000 


PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK 


Receipts at leading Pacific Coast 
markets, week ended Mar. 27: 
Cattle Calves 
Los Ang...3,100 175 
No. P’tland.1,725 325 
Stockton ...1,000 325 


Hogs Sheep 
1,050 300 
11825 1,900 
800 °400 
CANADIAN KILL 
Inspected slaughter of 
livestock in Canada for the 
week ended Mar. 21: 





CATTLE 
Week Same 
ended week 
Mar. 21 1958 
Western Canada.. 15,067 16,496 
Eastern Canada... 15,630 17,146 
Totals ......... 30,697 33,642 
HOGS 
Western Canada.. 83,415 50,853 
Eastern Canada.. 79,074 57,190 
NE i 0056 6s 162,489 “108,¢ 043 
All hog carcasses 
SIRO ss. 6 ck 172,918 116,823 
SHEEP 
Western Canada.. 3,559 2,751 
Eastern Canada... 2,560 2,077 
Totals ........ 6119 4,828 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT SIOUX CITY 
Livestock prices at Sioux 
City on Tuesday, Mar. 3] 


were as follows: 
CATTLE: 
Steers, 
Steers, 
Steers, good 
Heifers, choice 
Heifers, good 
Cows, util, & com’l. 
Cows, can. & cut.. 16.00@18.75 
Bulls, util. & com'l. 22.00@23.00 
Bulls, cutter - 20.50 @ 22.00 
BARROWS, GILTS: 
No. 1, 180/240. 16. 
, 180/240. 1¢€ 
, 240/270. 
, 200/240. 
3, 240/300. 
a 2, 180/240 
2-3, 200/240 
ey 240/300 1: 
1-3, 180/240 16.25 @16.75 
-8, 240/270 15.75@16.50 
SOWS. U.S. No. 1-3: 
S70/G80: The)... vis. 
330/400 Ibs. 
400/550 = Ibs. 
LAMBS: 
Gd. & ch, (wooled.) 
Gd. & ch. (shorn) .. 


Cwt. 
prime........ $30.00@33.00 
choice ...... 27.50@30.50 
25.00@27.75 
: 26.27 5@28.00 

24.00@ 26.25 
18.75@21.00 


50@17.00 
.50@17.00 
15.75@16.50 
16.10@16.50 
15.00@16.35 





14.50@14.75 
14.00@14.75 
13.25@14.00 


20.75@21.50 
18.75@20.00 





1959 





LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS 





Livestock prices at five western markets on Tuesday, 
Mar. 31 were reported by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, Livestock Division, as follows: 


HOGS: 


N.S. Yds. 


BARROWS & GILTS: 


U.S. No. 
180-200 A 


mS 


200-220 B 


220-240 C .. None qtd. 
U.S. No. 2: 

180-200 D .. None qtd. 
200-220 E .. None qtd. 


220-240 F 
240-270 G 


. None qtd. 
. None qtd. 








Chicago 


. -$16.75-17.00 $16.00-17.15 
- 16.75-17.00 


16.85-17.25 
16.60-17.00 


16.00-17.00 
16.65-17.00 
16.50-17.00 
16.25-16.65 


16,25-16.50 
16.15-16.40 
15.90-16.25 
15.25-16.10 





16.00-17.00 


Kansas City Omaha St. Paul 
None qtd. Noneqtd. None gtd. 
None qtd. $17.00-17.25 $16.50-17.00 
None qtd. 17.00-17.25 16.50-17.00 
None qtd. Noneqtd. Nene qtd. 
None qtd. Noneqtd. 16.50-17.00 
None qtd. Nonegqtd. 16.50-17.00 
None qtd. Noneqtd. 16.25-17.00 
None qtd. Noneqtd. None qtd. 
None qtd. Nonegqtd. None qtd. 
None qtd. Noneqtd. None qtd. 


None qtd. 


None qtd. 


16.75-17.00 $16.50-16.75 


16.50-17.00 


16.35-16.75 
16.25-16.60 
16.00-16.50 
15.50-16.25 


16.00-17.00 
16.65-17.00 
16.50-16.85 
16.25-16.65 


None qtd. 
None qtd 
13.75-14.75 
13.00-14.00 


CALVES: 


None qtd. 
5-35 





33. 00-36.00 


29.00-32.75 
28.75-32.75 
28.75-33.00 
28.75-33.00 





U.S. No. 3: 
200-220 H .. 16.25-16.50 
220-240 J .. 15.75-16.50 
240-270 K .. 15.50-16.25 
270-300 L .. 14.75-15.50 
U.S. No. 1-2: 
180-200 M .. 16.50-17.00 
200-220 N .. 16.50-17.00 
220-240 P 16.25-17.00 
U.S. No. 2-3: 
200-220 Q .. 16.25-16.75 
220-240 R .. 16.00-16.75 
240-270 S .. 15.50-16.50 
270-300 T .. 14.75-15.75 
U.S. No. 1-2-3: 
180-200 V .. 16.25-16.75 
200-220 W .. 16.25-16.85 
220-240 Y 16.00-16.75 
240-270 Z 15.75-16.75 
SOWS: 
U.S. No. 1-2-3: 
180-270 HB. 5 75-15.00 
270-330 HD. 14.75-15.00 
330-400 HF. - 75-15.00 
400-550 HG. 13.25-14.25 
SLAUGHTER CATTLE & 
STEERS 
Prime: 
700- 900 Ibs., None qtd. 
900-1100 Ibs., None qtd. 
1100-1300 lIbs., None qtd. 
1300-1500 lbs., None qtd. 
Choice: 
700- 900 lbs., 28.00-30.00 
900-1100 Ibs., 28.00-30.00 
1100-1300 Ibs., 
1300-1500 Ibs., 
Good. 
700- 900 Jbs., 
900-1100 Ibs., 
1100-1300 Ibs., 
Standard, 
all wts. .. 23.50-25.75 
Utility, ~ 
all wts. .. 19.50-23.50 
HEIFERS: 
Prime: 
800-1000 lbs., None qtd. 
Choice: 
600- 800 Ibs., 27.00-29.00 
800-1000 Ibs., 26.50-29.00 
Good: 
500- 700 Ibs., 25.00-27.00 
700- 900 Ibs., rH 50-27.00 
Standard, 
all wts. 23.00-25.00 
Utility, 
all wts. . 19.00-23.00 
Cows: 
Commercial, 
all wts. . 20.50-22.00 
Utility, 
all wts. . 19.00-20.50 
Can. & cut., 
all wts. 15.00-19.50 
BULLS (Yris. Excl.), All 
Commercial . 21.50-23.50 
Utility . 20.00-22.00 
oo) Sar 17.00-20.50 


VEALERS, All 
pr. 
& gd. 25.00-33.00 


Ch. & 
Stand. 


Weights: 
32.00-37.00 


24. 


50-26.25 


23.00-24.50 


None qtd. 


28.00-29.50 
27.50-29.50 


5.50-27.50 
5.50-27.50 


2 
2 


23.00-25.25 





20.50-23.00 


20.00-21.50 
19.00-20.50 


16.75-20.00 
Weights: 
25.25-26.00 
23.00-25,.25 
21.00-23.00 


None qtd. 
26.00-34.00 






CALVES (500 Lbs. Down): 
err 25.00-33.00 None qtd. 
Stand. & gd. 18.00-26.00 None qtd. 
SHEEP & LAMBS: 

LAMBS (110 Lbs. Down): 

Choice ..... 20.75-22.00 21.00-21.75 
OE a weiss 18.50-21.00 20.50-21.25 
LAMBS (105 Lbs. Down) (Shorn): 
Prime 24.00 only None qtd. 
Choice ..... 20.00-21.00 19.50-20.50 
are 18.50-20.50 18.50-20.00 
EWES: 

Gd. & ¢ 7.50- 8.50 6.00- 9.00 

Cull & util. 6.00- 7.50 6.00- 8.00 


16.50-16.75 


50 
50 
i) 





15.50-16.25 
16.35-16.75 
16.25-16.75 
16.00-16.50 


None qtd. 
14.50-15.00 
tg 00-14.75 

-25 


25-14 


None qtd. 
None qtd. 
None qtd. 
None qtd. 


28.00-30.50 
27.75-30.50 
27.75-30.50 
27.25-30.50 





26.00-28.00 
25.50-28.00 
25.25-27.75 


23.50-25.00 


20.00-22.50 


None qtd. 


26 
26. 


50-28.50 
50-28.50 


25.00-27.00 
24.50-27.00 


22.50-24.00 


19.00-22.50 


20.00-22.00 
19.00-20.00 
16.50-19.50 


21.00-22.50 
20.00-22.00 
19.00-20.50 


32.00-34.00 
28.00-32.00 


20.00-21.00 
19.00-20.50 


None qtd. 
None qtd. 
18.00 only 


6.50- 8.00 
5.00- 6.75 


None qtd. 


16.50-16.75 
16.75-17.00 
16.75-17.00 


16.25-16.75 
16.25-16.50 
15.75-16.50 
15.00-16.00 


ben -1¢ 
5.50-1 
- 50-1 
1 


6.75 
6.75 
6.75 
16.00-16.75 


None qtd. 

14.50-15.00 
14.00-14.75 
13.00-14.25 





3. 
31.00-33.00 


28.00-31.25 
27.75-31.25 
27.75-31.25 
27.25-31.25 
25.00-27.75 
25.00-27.75 
24.50-27.75 
22.50-25.00 


21.00-22.50 


28.50-30.00 


26.50-28.50 
26.50-28.50 


25.00-26.50 
24.50-26.50 


22.50-24.50 


20.50-22.50 


20.00-21.00 
18.50-20.00 


16.50-18.50 


22.00-23.50 
21.00-23.00 
20.00-21.50 


32.00-33.00 
28.00-32.00 


None qtd. 
None qtd. 


20.50-21.75 
19.50-20.75 
None qtd. 

19.25-20.00 
18.50-19.50 


-00- 9.00 
00- 7 


on ~ 


None qtd. 


16.50-17.00 
16.50-17.00 
16.50-17.00 


15.50-16.25 
16.00-16.25 
15.75-16.25 
None qtd. 


None qtd. 

14.50-15.00 
13.75-14.50 
13.00-14.25 


None qtd. 
None qtd. 
None qtd. 
None qtd. 


27.00-28.50 
27.50-30.50 
27.50-30.50 
26.50-30.00 
25.00-27.50 
25.00-27.50 
24.50-27.00 
22.50-25.00 


21.00-22.50 


None qtd. 


26.50-28.00 
27.00-28.50 


24.50-26.50 
25.00-27.00 


22.00-25.00 


20.00-22.00 


19.50-20.00 


18.50-19.50 
15.50-18.50 
20.00-22.00 


21.50-24.00 
21.50-23.50 


32.00-35.00 
24.00-32.00 


26.00-28.00 
22.00-26.00 
21.50-22.00 
21.00-21.50 
None qtd. 

20.50-20.75 
20.00-20.50 
7.50- 8.50 
5.00- 7.50 
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CLEANING and 
PROCESSING 


COMPOUNDS. 


Scientifically formulated 
cleaners that remove scale, 
grease and corrosion in your 
problem area. A BIRKO pack- 
ing plant specialist is ready to 
solve your individual problems! 


All products approved by Meat 
Inspection Division of U. S. Dep’t. 
of Agriculture. 


BIRKO CHEMICAL 
Corporation 


Specializing exclusively in Meat Packing 
Industry. 
P. O. Box 1315, Denver 1, Colorado 
Phone SKyline 6-1809 


= 


Warehouse Representatives 
SEATTLE— —_Birkenwald, Inc. 
PORTLAND— Birkenwald Equip. Co. 
SPOKANE— The Birkenwald Co. 
OAKLAND— Wally Gould Co. 
BOISE— Birkenwald Equip. Co. 
OGDEN— C. Olsen Co. 
DENVER— _Birko Chemical Corp. 
LINCOLN— _Birko Chemical Corp. 
CINCINNATI— Midwest Textiles, Inc. 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Undisplayed: set solid. Minimum 20 words, 
$5.00; additional words, 20c each. ‘‘Posi- 
tion Wanted,” special rate; minimum 20 
words, $3.50; additional words, 20c each. 


Count address or box numbers as 8 
— seeonees 75¢ —_ Tisting 
ve ments, ic per e. layed, 
$11.00 per inch. 





POSITION WANTED 





BEEF MAN: 40 years of age with 23 years’ beef 
experience, Thoroughly experienced in every phase 
of beef operation—procuring livestock, slaughter- 
ing, beef cooler supervision, beef breaking, cutting, 
boning, good practical knowledge of veal and 
lamb. Experienced in selling retail and carload 
lots. Presently employed in administrative posi- 
tion of large midwestern packer. W-123, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., 
Chicago 10, Ill, 





GENERAL MANAGER 
Age 46, excellent health, 25 years in the meat 
industry. Presently manager, officer and director 
of progressive small plant. Qualified by prior ex- 
perience to assume full responsibility of all 
production, livestock, sales and purchasing. Can 
get maximum profits through efficient manage- 
ment. W-124, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, I. 





INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER: Experienced in all 
type packinghouse cost systems, time study 
labor incentives and layout. W-139, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chi- 
eago 10, Ill. 





SUPERINTENDENT or ASSISTANT: Completely 

experienced with full line practical packinghouse 

os Especially heavy experience with pork 

ill cut, 

THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron 
ll. 


beef kill, related departments. W-145, 


St., Chicago 10, 


HELP WANTED 


FOOD TECHNOLOGIST: Requirements: B.S. de 
gree in food technology, engineering or chemist, 
plus experience in meat processing, sausage anj 
smoked meats. Knowledge of product quality eg. 
trol including basic principles statistical q 
control as applied sausage operations. 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Hur 
St., Chicago 10, Ill. 








SAUSAGE MAKER: Fully qualified man familiar 
with all types of sausage making, cost comput. 
ing and an ability to handle large group of mep 
to achieve full efficiency. Can earn over $200.0 
per week plus fringe benefits in eastern plant, 
Write full particulars to Box W-103, THB Na. 
TIONAL PROVISIONER. 527 Madison Ave., New 
Wore: sex! XX... ¥. 





TOP BEEF COOLER MANAGER: Wanted, who 
can take full charge of beef sales, direct cattle 
buying, who has good record with chains and in- 
dependent buyers and shows good profit, Mod- 
ern government inspected packinghouse in middle 
west. Real opportunity to do a fine job. W-135, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron 
St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





WANTED: Assistant production superintendent 
who is up-to-date in all modern packinghouse op- 
erations. Prefer man with industrial engineering 
background. Fast growing and successful meat 
packer in northern Ohio. Modern M.I.D. inspected 
plant. Fine opening for qualified man. W-136, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron 
St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





SAUSAGE MAKER: Production foreman, 20 years’ 
experience. Cost conscious and highly efficient. 
W-98, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 15 W 
Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





BEEF MAN: Thoroughly experienced to manage 
large operation. Qualified for sales, grading, 
boning, fabricating and breaking. Available soon. 
W-146, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. 
Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. . 








Find Out 


how others are solving 
INDUSTRIAL 
TREATMENT 
PROBLEMS 





dite 
Ih i 





All 





Right now, send for your free copy of the 
current and future issues of ‘“‘Water & 
Waste Treatment News.” This new pub- 
lication is packed with helpful stories on 
how modern plants are saving by sal- 
vaging materials... how they are cutting 
anti-pollution waste treatment costs. 
Write CHAIN Belt Company, 4635 W. 
Greenfield Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


CHAIN! ser 
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HELP WANTED 





SALES REPRESENTATIVE — WEST COAST: 
Excellent opportunity for capable, experienced 
man to organize and direct west coast sales for 
complete line of quality meat products of mid- 
west independent packer. Give full details of 
experience. education. salary expected. W-140, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron 
St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





CANNING SUPERINTENDENT: For midwest in- 
dependent packer. Must have experience in a 
large and shelf canned meats. State details of 
experience. salary expected. W-141, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chi- 
eago 10, Ill. 





NIGHT SUPERINTENDENT: Leading New Jersey 
meat packer wants a good night superintendent 
who is familiar with all shipping onerations. 
Very little night processing involved. This is a 
good position for the right man. W-142, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., 
Chicago 10, Ill. 


SALES MANAGER: Eastern packer is looking for 
man to handle sales of 700,000 lbs. manufactured 
production per week. Must be able to allocate 
territories, evaluate results and merchandise prof- 
itability. Excellent salary for right man. Will 
interview at Nimpa Convention. W-137, THH NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chi- 
eago 10, Ill. 





SAUSAGE MAKER: Central Atlantic packer needs 
good man who understands formulation, costs and 
quality. Willing to pay very good salary to right 
man. Can arrange interview during Nimpa con 
vention in Chicago. W-138, THE NATIONAL PRO0- 
VISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, IL 


PLANT WANTED 


WANT TO BUY: Modern, federally inspected beef 
packinghouse. Would consider partnership o 
lease. Have had over 20 years’ experience in 
sales and management. PW-152, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, 
Til, 











PACKINGHOUSE EXECUTIVE: With broad mar 
agement experience, desires to invest in plant 
working partnership basis. PW-119, THE NA 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chi 
eago 10, Ill 





RENDERING PLANT WANTED: Preferably Flor 
ida or west coast location. Will consider other 
locations. Give complete information, such &: 
tonnage, equipment. price, nearest competition, 
ete. Write to PW-144, THE NATIONAL PRO0- 
VISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Th. 





PLANT MANAGER: For new plant, 
spected, two beds. Cattle, calf killing and boning 
operation. Some butcher cattle exnerience needed. 
Salary and 10% of net profit. Give age, experi- 
ence, sales contacts in first letter. W-147, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron S&t., 
Chieago 10, TH. 


federal in- 





LIVESTOCK BUYER: Experienced, for central 
Tllinois, Iowa, Wisconsin and southern Minnesota, 
for steady employment at good pay. Only ex- 
perienced buyers who have worked for slaugh- 
terers or meat packers need apply. W-148, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron &t., 
Chicago 10, Til. 





WORKING SAUSAGE SUPERVISOR 


Wanted by progressive Ohio packer. Must know 
all phases of manufacturing and processing. Give 
age, experience and salary expected. All replies 
treated confidentially. W-130, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 








PLANT SUPERINTENDENT 
Must be experienced in all phases of boiled hams 
and operation of sausage kitchen. HENRY KAST 
INC., 277 Greenwich St., New York, N. Y. 





SAUSAGE MAKER: With knowledge of all op- 
erations for small plant in eastern New York 
state. W-143, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 


527 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


PLANTS FOR SALE 


SLAUGHTER HOUSE 
On 8 acres of ground, metropolitan New York 
vicinity. Complete with state license and all 
equipment for beef and hog killing, smoking, 
slicing and wrapping machinery for bacon. Bo 
logna manufacturing department and Brook 
wholesale outlet. Excellent terms arranged. 


TIME REAL ESTATE 


Sunrise Highway at Wellwood Ave., Lindenhurst, 
Long Island, N. 








PACKING PLANT 
Federal inspected. Can use man with $100,00) 
more working capital. Will sell %4 interest B#t. 
45 years. Capable of 50,000 lbs. daily plus sir 
sage dept., Veal sales ete. Actual plant 
$750,000. Write or phone us for details. 
FRED C. LANG 
ALLSTATE BUSINESS EX. 


338 Ave. H., Affton 25, Mo. 





DETROIT, MICHIGAN: Plant with hog slaugh 
tering capacity of 1,000 to 1,200 per week. Onl 
five minutes from center of city. Reasonable. F* 





, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 ¥. 
Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
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Y. Phone Lindenhurst 5-220 
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2—Latest model Frick Ammonia Com- 
pressors, Type V-S-S-A 7” bore, 7 
stroke, V belt drive, 400 R.P.M. 
with 2 H.P. 3 phase, 60 cycle, 220/ 
440 volt motors including across 
the line starters. 

|—Coil type accumulator 20” dia. by 
8 ft. long complete with 3” gas 
connections, companion flanges, 
drain valve and safety relief valve. 

2—Frick Cooling Units #10002-A-U, 
complete with float accumulators, 
relief valves, defrosting equipment, 
room thermostats, each unit hav- 
ing a cap. of 11,000 C.F.M. 538 
square feet surface — 1552 lineal 
feet, one inch pipe. 

|I—Ammonia Receiver. 

|—Kold-Hold Central 
system—6 truck cap. 
All sizes Ammonia Valves. 

I—500 ton Globe Press with hydraulic 
steam pump. Like new. 

2—8,000 gal. cap. Inedible Grease 
Storage Tanks. 

|—Diamond Hog—without motor. 

I—80A, Boss Silent Cutter with new 
30 H.P., 3/60/220-440 motor. 

2—Stainless Steel Stuffing Tables. 

2—U. S. Slicers and Conveyors. One 
like new. One with spring belt, 
one with neoprene belt. 

Aluminum Ham Boilers, #02X-E 
and 1-0-E. Like new. 

I—Conveyor Type Hog Viscera In- 
spection Table with 26 galvanized 
trays. 

I—Globe Tripe Washer, 36 x 36, 2 
H.P. motor. 

I—Latest Style Boss Beef Hoist, #422 
Dropper. 

1—#350 Knocking Pen. 

I—Koch Carcass Beef Splitter. 

|—#57 Boss Hog Scraper. 

I—Beef Head Washer. 

Beef Shackles, Foot Operated 
Sterilizers, Reda Deep Well Pump 
Power Vise Stand. Anco #4617 Har- 
rington Lard Filler mounted on 
Stainless Steel Table, Track 
Switches, Track Hangers, Water 
Valves, Boiler feed water Pumps, 


Oilers, Double Steel Desks, Desk 


Chairs. 


SIBLEY COMPANY 


509 Monroe St. 
Toledo 4, Ohio 


refrigeration 








PHONE CHERRY 8-4432 
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EQUIPMENT WANTED 


WANTED: Automatic checkweighing machine, 
used, the type made by Toledo or Exact-Weight. 
Write to Box W-131, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 








WANTED: PORTABLE Cooler 40’ long x 20’ 
wide, with refrigeration unit. EW-149, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron §&t., 
Chicago 10, Ill. 





EQUIPMENT WANTED: Old 4 posted fat ren- 
dering hydraulic presses, 20” minimum ram or 
larger. EW-150, THE NATIONAL PROVISION- 
ER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





REFRIGERATED MEAT TRUCK WANTED. 
With mounted compressor either 1% ton or 2 
ton. EW-151, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





WANTED FOR PARTS: A De La Vergne 9 x 9 
Ammonia machine. Contact HERMAN SAUSAGE 
COMPANY, P. O. Box 1651, Tampa, Florida 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





ANDERSON EXPELLERS 
* All Models, Rebuilt, Guaranteed * 
We Lease Expellers 
PITTOCK & ASSOCIATES, Glen Riddle, Penna. 





FRENCH SCREW PRESSES 


8 and 4 Section Machines 4’ x 10’ 
Rebuilt Jacketed End Cookers, $4,200.00 each 


Fs-1382, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
15 W. Huron 8t. Chicago 10, Ill. 





1955 CHEVROLET 1% TON TRUCK: Refrig- 
erated 9 foot Batavia body. Cold hold plates and 
new Copelematic unit in A-1 condition. Priced to 
sell at $1950.00 WOODY’S WHOLESALE MEAT 
CO., ST. MARYS, KANSAS 





SAW FOR SALE: Jones superior 36” 
less steel moving table. In _ perfect 
Phone Garden 5-3480, Chicago. 


H.P. stain- 
condition. 





WRAPPING MACHINE: Versatile Corley-Miller 
BL-36 assembly conveyor and sheeter and model 
CT conveyor-sealer, in perfect working order. 
Can be seen in operation. A KOEGEL & CO., 
217 Stevens St., Flint 2, Michigan. 


BARLIANT'S 


WEEKLY SPECIALS 





SPECIAL 


ANNOUNC! 
The bi med 


jest and most important 

ant Liquidation Sale in years! 

FRIED and REINEMAN PACKING CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 

Be sure to watch this column for announce- 

ment of sale dates, as well as our full je 

ad in the April 11th issue of the National 

Provisioner. If your pone is en! . our 

mailing list—send it i iw to insure you 








receive our ''Special Liquidation Catalogue."’ 





Sausage & Bacon 
1963—AIR CONDITIONED SMOKEHOUSE CABI- 
NET: Atmos, stainless steel, portable type, gas 
operated, OA 8’ W x 4'6” deep x 10’6” high, 
2-doors for loading & unloading, complete with 
Controls, Fans, Smoke Generator, Conditioning 
Unit, Flame Failure Safe Guards, all latest im- 
provements, only | yr. old, hardly used, full 
factory guarantee wee ST Tats .750. 
1955—SLICER: yee mdi. #832, complete with 21’ 
stainless steel conveyor 250.00 
1954—FROZEN MEAT SLICER: GMC mdi. 5-16, 
automatic, slices '/.” to I!” 00 
1958—SILENT CUTTER: Butfalo #54- B, “30 HP. motor, 
excellent condition _.... is 1,175. 
1692—SILENT CUTTER: Buffalo #38-B, 
new knives, 15 HP., reconditioned 
1777—GRINDER: Kleen-Kut #7-E, 
jacketed cylinder, 854” plates & 
num hopper, 15 HP. motor ‘ 
1724—GRINDER: Buffalo #66-B, 25 HP. mftr..$725.00 
1765—STUFFER: Boss 600 Ib. cap., with valves, re- 
cently reconditioned ..... $1,395.00 
1795—STUFFER: Anco 400 Ibs. ‘cap., ~ w/valves & air 
piping. A-1 condition = $885.00 
1785--STUFFER: Randall 300 “Ib. ~ capacity, with 
stuffing valves—air piping ...... 750.00 
1964—SMOKE GENERATOR: Mepaco “Tipper, stand- 
ard model, two '4 HP. motors, like new, used 
less than a month for lab. purposes only. $975 ord 
w 
950.00 


| 
“175 Ibs. cap., 
25.00 
pe K, 
nives, 


with 
alumi- 
00 


1957—SLICER: U.S. #170-GS, late model, 
grouper and stacker Noe 
1885—ROCKFORD FILLERS: (2) model "A", 2 oz. 
to 24 o2., excellent condition ......ea. "$165.00 
1492—HAM | MOLD PRESS: Globe Hoy, hand op- 
erated, w/spring lifters ... 95.00 
1804—HAM MOLDS: (142). 
steel, with covers 
(26) 0-2-S-E, 12” x 454" x 4%,” deep. 
(33) 0-2-6, 12” x SI” x 514” deep. 
(83) 2-0-E, 12” x 614,” x 5” deep 
1805—HAM MOLDS: Globe-Hoy, 
with on & like new springs: 
(131) # 1? x A = Oe 
ES pay bOP'x OP Dar... 
150) #114, 12” x 61%,” x 5!/2” 
1310—LOAF ‘MOLDS: (520) Globe 
stainless steel, 10” x 434” x Ga 


“Adelman, 
ea 


stainless 
. $12.75 


" sinleiin steel, 





PLANT FOR RENT 


FOR SALE, LEASE, OR TRADE: Fully equipped 
packing plant, Cincinnati, Ohio. Capacity about 
700 cattle per month, City inspection. FS-121, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 15 W. Huron 
St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


MISCELLANEOUS 











USDA LABEL APPROVALS 
EXPEDITED ONE DAY SERVICE 
Official action secured and label returned to you 


via Air same day. $5.00 each. Wire notification 
$6.50 each. All Gov. services available. 


JAMES V, HURSON 
412 Albee Bldg. Washington 5, D. C. 
Phone REpublic 17-4122 


HOG e CATTLE « SHEEP 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 
ANIMAL GLANDS 


Selling Agent © Order Buyer 
Broker © Counsellor © Exporter © Importer 


407 SO. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO §, ILL. 








1825—PRE- SLICING MOLDS: 
steel, 4 x 4 x 27” | 
1760—LOAF PANS: (800) Globe Poy #3 5. 
less steel, 10” x 5” x 4” d ‘ 
Rendering & Lard 
1933—COOKERS: (2) Dupps 4 x 10’, jacketed heads, 
herringbone drives. HP. motors, bey in use, 
available in 30 days . $2,500.00 
O0—COOKER: 5 x Me : “only” + ‘yrs. —- with 15 
HP. motor & drive 2,875.00 
1486—HYDRAULIC PRESS: “Anco 300 ton capacity, 
with electric pump $2,750.00 
1744—HOG: Mitts & Merrill “HIS. “CRE, “77” x 20” 
— spout opening, extra rotary shaft & knives, 
HP. or 100 HP. motor _ 00 
147—-LARD FILTER: Hercules 
w/5 leaves, for 100% pressure .... 4 
1162—CARTON CLOSER: Peters M3 
VY. Ib. lard, can be set up to 4 Ibs. 
9921—KETTLES: (44) Groen, 40 gal. 
coded. 40#W.P., steam jacketed, stainless clad 
covers, valves. New, never-used _.._._ea. 
Miscellaneous 
1636—MEAT BALL FORMER: Alba Eng. Co., ''Cut- 
Rol", mdi. 101, stainless a 6” dia. screw & 
8” wide belt, with motor: 3,200.00 
1965—BEEF CARCASS SPLITTER: _Kentmaster, larg- 
est size, only 8 mo. old—like new .00 
184I—BELLY ROLLER: Anco #513, A-l 
motor completely overhauled 
1956—PUMP: Moyno, type CDQ, 5 HP. mtr. $325.00 
All items subject to prior sale and confirmation 


e New, Used & Rebuilt Equipment 
e Liquidators and Appraisers 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 
1631 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 16, lil. 
WaAbash 2-5550 


BARLIANT & ©. 


~cond., 
$750.00 








.«. the brand that 
won the West 


NY) 















































Seattle Packing Co. 


2203 AIRPORT WAY e SEATTLE, WASH. 














Symbol... 


indicates those companies who are supplying specifi- 
cations and detailed buying information on their 
products (or services) in the 1959 Purchasing Guide 
—to help you make better buying decisions. 











Be sure to study their product information pages 
when consulting the Purchasing Guide. 


GET THE FULL STORY | Wy ieet ort! 


used by 
You're undoubtedly using the Purchas- many of our Na- 
ing Guide as a matter of course when tional hg agro 
working on buying decisions. Why not p ser ageagell that 
gain the greatest possible benefit from they carry detailed 
its use by making it your practice to product informa- 
study the special product information tion in the pages 
pages carried by many of the leading of the 1959 “rT. 
suppliers to your industry? Here is the oem, oe hy : 
place to go for detailed, specific in- Tont ao wer tor 
formation—the kind you need to make you to better buy- 
the best possible buying decisions. ing. 





ADVERTISE] 


in this issue of THE NATIONAL Provisig 





Allbright-Nell Co., The 

Allied Chemical Corp., Solvay Process Division 
American Hair & Felt Company 

Atmos Corporation 


Baker Rendering Company 
Baltimore Spice Company, The 
Barliant and Company 


Cannon & Son, Inc., H. P 

Cardox Division of Chemetron Corporation 
Chain Belt Company 

Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Company, The 
Cryovac Company, The 


Del Monte Meat Company 
Dippel Company, Inc., C. E. 
Dow Chemical Company, 


Famco Division, Allen Gauge & Tool Co. 
Fibreboard Paper Products Corporation 
First Spice Mixing Company, Inc. 


Globe Company, The 


Harding Market Co., John P. 
Hays & Co., Miller 
Hess-Line Company 
Hubinger Company, 


Kadison Laboratories, Inc. 
Keebler Engineering 
Koch Equipment Co. 
Kohnstamm and Co., 
Kurly Kate Corp. 


Laudenslager, Inc., J. K. 
Le Fiell Company 
Linker Machines, 
Luer Packing Company .. 


Mayer & Sons Co., Inc., H. J. 
Meat Industry Suppliers 

Meat Packers Equipment Co. 
Merck & Company, Inc. 
Midtown Wholesale Meats, Inc. 
Mitts & Merrill 


Oakite Products, Inc. 


Pfizer & Co., Inc., Chas. 
Pollack Packing Co., John 
Preservaline Manufacturing Company 


OR EY, eo? i re er om; 
Seaboard Boneless Beef Co. 

Seattle Packing Co. 
Seelbach & Co., Inc.. K. C 


Sioux City Dressed Beef, Inc. w 0 UH ila dalle oh ue sags 


Smith’s Sons Co., John E. 
Somerville Dressed Meat Co. 

Speco, Inc. 

Standard Casing Company, Inc., The 
Standard Packaging Corporation 
Superior Packing Company 


Tee-Cee Manufacturing Company, The 
Townsend Engineering Co., 


U. §. Industrial Chemicals Co. 

Union Carbide Corporation. 
Visking Company Division 

United States Rubber Company 


Vegex Company 
Visking Company, 
Division of Union Carbide Corporation 


Warner-Jenkinson Manufacturing Company 
Western Buyers 


While every precaution is taken to insure accuracy, we 0 
guarantee against the possibility of a change or om 
this index. 


— 








The firms listed here are in partnership with you. The p 
and equipment they manufacture and the service they 
are designed to help you do your work more efficiently, 3 
economically and to help you make better products w 
can merchandise more profitably. Their advertisements 
opportunities to you which you should not overlook. ; 
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